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Johnston Given 
Memorial Award 


Eric A. Johnston, President of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has been selected as 
this year’s recipient of the Captain 
Robert Dollar 
Memorial 
Award. Selec- 
tion of the re- 

_cipient of this 
‘annual Awara 
Was made by 
a Committee 
. comprising. 41 
members rep- 
resenting 
every section 
of the country 
and appointed’ 
for the pur- 
pose by the 
Trustee of the 
Award, the 
Board of the 
National For- 
eign Trade 
Council. The 





Eric A. Johnston 
Chairman of the Committee, J. D. 


Fletcher, Vice-President of the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company, 


cement on May | 






mn 
with New. York's observance of 
—. National Foreign Trade Week, 
_* James S. Carson, presiding. 

f The Award, which takes the 


(Continued on page 2272) 


In This Issue 


Special material and items of 
interest with reference to dealer 
‘activities in the STATE OF 
PENNSYLVANIA appears on 
page 2258. 








General index on page 2289. 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


F London - Geneva Rep. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Post-War Problems—Can They Be 
Solved Only By One? 


By DR. IVAN WRIGHT 


Professor of Economics, Brooklyn College 
Sometime Special Executive of the New York Steck Exchange 


Effort to organize post-war economic problems and analyze their 
possible management and solution leads quickly to the conclusion 
that there is no one post-war economic problem, but that there are 
multitudes of post-war economic ®— 


|problems and, like all the eco- 


nomic structure, each is part and 


“ea parcel of the others. Any attempt 
| to segregate one main problem or }- 
one main line of problems and de- 


vise solutions 
for them _is 
doomed.to 
failure unless 
such efforts 
are in con- 
junction with 
all other eco- 
nomic prob- 
lems upon 
which any one 
problem will 
depend and in 
cooperation 
with which a 
Ser usion for 
one a nage 


erent the 
solutions of 
other main 
economic divi- 


Dr. Ivan Wright 


sions of society. 


Classification of Problems 


No organization or classification 
of post-war economic problems 
would be complete without enor- 
mous detail of subsidiary prob- 
lems and related problems which 
might run into many volumes. 
But a brief classification of the 
main central divisions. which 
comes to the mind of anyone fa- 
miliar with current discussions 
would be as follows: 

1. The reconversion from a war 
economy to a peace time economy. 
This problem is so large and com- 


(Continued on page 2262) 
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Facing Forward 


National City Bank Executive And Vice-President Of 
The ABA Discusses The Problem Of The National Debt 
In Connection With Fifth War Loan Drive—Urges Bank- 
ers To Increase Bond Sales To Investors And Thus Re- 
move Impetus Toward Inflation 


In an address before the Convention of the Ma 





Socialized Transp 


Association of Baltimore, on May 26, W. Randolph 
—> 


ort And 


The Future Of Enterprise 


By HERBERT B. DORAU* 

‘yaiiliseer of Public Utilities and Transportation, New York University 
Economist Points To Trend of Transport Socialization By 
Means Of Subsidies Rather Than Government Owner- 
ship—Says Under Socialization Prices Are Not Based On 
Costs And Therefore “An Honest Price System Requi- 
site To Free Enterprise’ Disappears, So Socialization 
Will Mean End Of Private Operations Of Transportation 
Services And Creation Of petro Monopoly 


and ine 1 me. 
and alarming- 
ly uncon- 
cerned about 
increased pro- 
duction. In a 
less academic 
vernacular it 
might be said 
that we have 
taken to scalp- 
ing each other 
rather than 
devoting our- 
selves to pro- 
ducing more 
‘of the goods 
and _services . 
which make 
for a higher 
level of well- 
being. 


Herbert B. Dorau 
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With the aistribut this country have 
rian the. utfon of their wealth 


Even the eccanities of war have 
not corrected this misemphasis, 
although we have given a dra- 
matic demonstration of the possi- 
bilities of full production which 
if carried over into peace time 
would result in such a volume of 
goods and services as to mock all 
previous conceptions of a high 
standard of material well-being. 


ization is one of the more 
cultivated, camouflaged and sur- 
reptitious means employed to ac- 
complish the economic scalping of 
one class by another. It is a means 
*Address delivered before the 
Institute of Transportation, at the 
ee -Astoria Hotel, May 23, 
(Continued on page 2264) 











Bond Brokerage 


Service 


for Banks, Brokers 
and Dealers 


HARDY & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


30 Broad St. New York 4 
Tel. Digby 4-7800 Tele. NY 1-733 

















z 


land Bankers 
urgess, Vice- 

rman of 
the gations 
City 


dent of the 
American 
Bankers Asso- 
ciation, point- 
ed to two 
rime  prob- 
lems _ arising 
out of the na- 
tional debt; 
viz: (1) keep- 
ing the debt 
under control 
by halting 
gove rn - 


W. R. Burgess” erg lef 


ay 


and (2) "ab the increase i 





mt, = 
Sm, . 


debt from unduly increasing ead 


volume of bank deposits and thus 
promoting inflation, “A few years 
ago,” remarked Mr. Burgess in 
discussing this two-fold problem, 
“many people shook their heads 
when Secretary Morgenthau said, 
in reply to a question put in a 
Congressional hearing, that he 
would not be worried to -see the 
national debt go to 50 billion dol- 
lars. At present the debt is 185 
billion dollars, and is likely to ex- 
ceed 250 billion before the war 


is over.” 
Continuing, he said, “it is not 


(Continued on page 2257) 
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Trading Markets in: 


Nu Enamel Corp. 
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Triumph Explosives 
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Members New York Stock Exchange 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
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Direct wires to our branch offices 
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Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & Sou. 


4’s, 1991 & Common 
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Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
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3-6s, 1956 
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642s, 1919 
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Members New York Curb Exchange 
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Post-War Outlook For Building 


By CLYDE SHUTE* 


Assistant Vice-President of F. W. 


Dodge Corporation 


Post-War Building Will Proceed Immediately And Rap- 


idly Under Government Controls In A More Orderly | 
Fashion Than After Previous War. 


Higher Materials 


And Labor Costs And Heavy Disposals Of Government 
Properties May Retard Construction. Estimates That 
Total Construction Volume In Decade After War Will 
Be $9.6 Billions At Pre-War Price Levels, Or About 
Twice The 1930-1939 Volume 


Rather than devoting a lot of time to the presentation of post- 


war building volume estimates, I mans to try to give you some back- 





J. R. Smith Partner 
‘In R. W. Proctor Go. 


R. W. Proctor & Co., 30 Broad 
St., New York City, specialists in 
United States Government securi- 
ties sinee 1933, announced today 
that J. Ryan Smith had been ad- 
mitted as a general partner in the 
firm. Mr. Smith has been serving 
as the Director of the Procure- 
ment Control and Redistribution 
Division of the Lend-Lease Ad- 
ministration at Washington, D. C. 
Prior to entering the Government 
service he was President of J. R. 
Smith & Co., Inc., and before that 
Vice-President of C. J. Devine & 
Co., Inc. 





ground data 
and present 
some of the 
problems 
which will af- 
fect, if not ac- 
tually deter- 
mine, the con- 
tribution con- 
struction will 
make to.a suc- 
cessful econ- 
omy. 

The post-war 
period we are 
all looking 
forward to 
will be com- 
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20 Pine Street, New York 5 
Telephone: WHitehall 3-1223 
Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Diana Stores 
_ New England Public Service 


Preferreds 


Nu-Enamel Corp. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 
U. S. Finishing Co., 7’s, Pfd. 


Vicana Sugar 


SreenemCompany 
3 Hanover 24850 


Bell Saictopee—r¥ 1-1126 & 1127 


37 Wall S Ste NL 7 





parable in 
many impor- 
tant respects 
to the period Capse Shute 

following World War I, because 
during World War I, as now, a 
system of government regulations 
almost stopped all normal civilian 
building and thus created a large 
deferred demand. Price inflation 
and both price and rent controls 
also became important factors af- 
fecting construction demand. 

It took six years after World 
War I to satisfy the accumulated 
construction demands, but the six- 
year period—1919 through 1924— 
however, was not a period of con- 
tinuous recovery. As you all know, 
all industry suffered an interrup- 
tion in late 1920 and 1921 by a 
depression that accompanied the 
deflation of all prices which had 
risen so wildly during 1919 and 
the early part of 1920. Therefore 
the actual time consumed in tak- 
ing care of the accumulated de- 
ferred construction demand was 
about four years. But instead of 
riding on a plateau, or even de- 
clining some, after meeting the 

*An address made before the 
Securities and Capital Markets 


Division of the New York Chapter 
of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation, Hotel Sheraton, New York 
City, on May 24, 1944. 
(Continued on page 2272) 





“Hard Money’’ Examined 


Herbert Bratter, At Request Of Congressman Bloom, 
Analyzes Proposals To Establish International Bimetai- 
lism—Monetary Expert Holds Silver Advocate’s Con- 
tentions Confused, His Assumptions Unwarranted, And 
His Conclusions Unconvincing 


In a memorandum addressed to Congressman Sol Bloom, Chair- 
man of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, Herbert M. Bratter 


who for sev- 
eral years 
was a Gov- 
ernment ex- 
pert on silver 
and monetary 
matters, and 
who in 1921- 
23 was in 
China with 
the Chinese 
Government 
Bureau of 
Economic In- 
formation, 
analyzed the 
recent ar gu- 
ments of Mr. 
Francis H. 
Brownell in 
support of 
international - 
bimetallism. Mr. Brownell, who 
is Chairman of the Board of 
American Smelting and Refining 
Company, appeared before Con- 
gressman Bloom’s Committee on 
April 28 and presented his. views, 
the substance of which was pub- 
lished in the “Chronicle” of May 
11, page 1920. 


Mr. Bloom subsequently ad- 
dressed a letter to Mr. Bratter, 
requesting the latter’s “reaction 
to Mr. Brownell’s views.” In his 


reply, Mr. Bratter submitted the 
following suplementary'‘ mem o- 
randum, which we publish in full: 


Bimetallism Defined 
Bimetallism may be defined as 
governmental maintenance of an 


Herbert M. Bratter 


> nasil 


unlimited anrtanl for two mone- 
tary metals at prices for each 
fixed in terms of the currency and 
of each other, coupled with pro- 
vision for the unlimited sale of 
the two metals upon demand at 


.| the same prices and the exchange 


of either metal for the other at 
the official ratio. Under bimetal- 
lism the currency is based on the 
two metals. These metals are con- 
vertible into currency upon de- 
mand of any person and con- 
versely the currency is freely re- 
deemed upon demand in either of 
the two metals. 

Thus, with gold-silver bimetal- 
lism in operation in any country 
or countries, miners and other 
sellers of. silver and gold would 
be assured of a fixed price for 
unlimited quantities of each of 
these metals, and holders of the 
national currency or currencies 
concerned would be assured of 
obtaining from the government 
either metal they might desire, 
upon demand, at the fixed price, 
and without maximum limit as to 
quantity. 


Mr. Brownell’s Recent Arguments 
For Bimetallism Analyzed 


The following analysis is based 
on Mr. Brownell’s testimony of 
April 28, 1944, before the House 
Committee on Foreign Affairs; on 


his prepared statement of that 

date as distributed to the press; 

on his pamphlet, Hard Money, 
(Continued on page 2260) 
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| FASHION PARK, Inc. 


In the opinion of authorities 
in the industry, the demand 
for men’s clothing during the 
demobilization period will be 
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Write for circular 
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Subscriptions in United States and | 
Possessions, $26.00 per year; in Dominion issued by 


of Canada, $27.50 per year; South and 
Central America, Spain, Mexico and Central Hanover Bank & Trust Co. | 
Subs, $29.50 per year; Great Britain, Chase National Bank 
ontinental Europe (except Spain), Asia, s. | 
Australia and Africa, $31.00 per year. City Bank Farmers Trust Co. 
Guaranty Trust Co. 


Irving Trust Co. 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Hearing On NASD ‘5% Spread’’ 


In our last issue we reported that due to the efforts of 
the ‘Securities Dealers Committee” there was every likeli- 
hood of an early hearing before the SEC on the “5% spread 
limitation rule” established by the NASD. 

This presents some interesting speculations. 


On several occasions we have asked what, if any- 
thing, transpired between the respective representatives 
of NASD and SEC on the subject of the “5% rule’”’ prior 
to its promulgation. Unfortunately, our editorial in- 
quiries have met with no response, hence the necessity 
for speculation. 

Did these organizations confer on this subject at all? 
If not, there was gross stupidity somewhere, since the SEC 
has supervisory power over the NASD, and appellate juris- 
diction with respect to its disciplinary proceedings. 


We do not incline to the view that stupidity is the long 
suit of the officials of either the SEC or the NASD. 


, Hence, our belief that such conferences did in fact take 
place. 
Who spoke with whom, and what was said? 


The pity of it is that no official of the NASD has 
ventured to deny that such conferences took place, or to 
(Continued on page 2269) 


NASD Mark-UpRuleImpedimentTo 
Opening, Of Venture Capital Marts 


Measure Would Curtail Markets For Securities Of Small 
Business, Dealers Say 


One of the most unfavorable characteristics of the 
nation’s economy almost continuously since 1929 has been 
the unwillingness of so-called venture capital to come out 
of hiding. The effect of this condition in terms of minute 
production and large-scale unemployment during pre-war 
years is still too fresh in mind to require detailed discussion 
in this space. Neither is it pertinent to the purposes of this 
discussion to dwell on the vital necessity for a change in 
attitude on the part of the tax-gatherers and other sources, 
such as the Securities and Exchange Commission, toward 
that type of investment. 


It is important, -however, that attention be called to! 
any program or policy calculated to add to existing diffi- 
culties, such as the recently promulgated 5% mark-up rule 
of the National Association of Securities Dealers. That this 
measure, arbitrarily imposed by officials of the NASD, will 
have a detrimental effect on the further development and 
growth of small business, a major source of venture capital 
and bulwark of the nation’s economy, would appear to be 


irrefutable. For evidence of this fact, we need only refer 
(Continued on page 2274) : 
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Bank Developments During 
And After The War 


Dr. Nadler Sees No Significance In Reserve Ratio De- 
cline Since Currency Is No Longer Redeemable In Gold. 
Holds Post-War Period Will Be Marked By Less Cur- 
rency And A Gold Inflow. Sees Banks Using Excess 
Reserves To Acquire Government Securities. Looks For 
Little Change In Interest Rates And Says Banks Are In 


Sound Condition 


In discussing post-war banking prospects before the 49th Annual 


more Hotel in 
Baltimore, 
Md., on May 
25; Dr. Mar- 
cus Nadler, 
Professor of 
Finance at 
New York 
University 
and Consult- 
ing Ecanomist 
of the Central 
Hanover Bank 
& Trust Co. of 
New York ex- 
pressed the 
view that dur- 
ing the re- 
maindes of — 
the war a. BY 
riod banking 

developments 

will be approximately the same 








Dr. Marcus Nadler 


| Convention of the Maryland Bankers Association at the Lord Balti- 





as during the last few years. Con- 
tinuing, he said, ‘the holding of 
Government securities by the 
banks as well as the volume of 
their deposits will increase. The 
ratio of capital assets to total de- 
posits will continue to decline 
while the volume of loans will 
remain, on the whole, unchanged. 


The Reserve Ratio 


“One of the problems which is 
receiving considerable attention 
in banking circles today, is the 
constant decline in the ratio of 
gold and cash reserves of the Fed- 
eral. Reserve ks to notes in 
circulation a demand deposits, 
brought about by the constant in- 
crease in the volume of currency 
in circulation and by the moder- 

(Continued on page 2276) 





Monetary Plan Does Not Mean 
Return to Gold Standard: Keynes 


Fears expressed in the House of Lords that the latest version of 
the proposed international monetary stabilization plan might mean a 
return to the gold standard were disputed by John Maynard Keynes, 
author of Britain’s original monetary plan, who was reported in 


advices to the “Wall Street Jour 
saying: 


nal’ from its London bureau as 





“I should say this plan is the? 
exact opposite,’ Lord Keynes de- 
clared during the debate on the 
scheme. 


From 
quote: 

“The British Government, he 
added, is determined to see to it 
that the external value of the 
pound sterling conforms to its in- 
ternal value, as set by domestic 
policies, and not the other way 
around. The Government also 
intends to retain control of the 
domestic rate of interest, he said, 
and while it means to prevent in- 
flation at home, will not accept 
deflation at the dictate of outside 
influences. 

“Finally, Lord Keynes argued 
it would be disastrous to discour- 
age this beginning of international 


these advices we also 


cooperation, or to meet it with 
‘carping suspicions or in a cynical 
mood,’ when there is so much to 
be done in the way of inter- 
national collaboration. 

“He told his listeners that in 
waging war without counting the 
cost, Britain had burdened itself 
with a huge foreign indebtedness. 
It already has given to the com- 
mon. cause more than it can 
afford, and must try in any post- 
war financial pact to make sure it 
can carry its burdens. 


“Britain and its colonies’ share 
in the proposed international 
monetary fund will be £325,- 
000,000 ($1,300,000,000), or prob- 
ably more than double the re- 
serves Britain will hold at the 

(Continued on page 2273) 
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NET MARKETS 


Laclede - Christy 


Clay Products Co. 
COMMON 


Listed St. Louis S. E. 


Memorandum on Request 


WR. est. 1926 L R Meee ts 
£1064 10.= 
170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
Tel. WHitehall 3-0272 























‘Pacific Coast 


WYETH & Co. 


NEW YORK 5 LOS ANGELES 14 
40 Wall St. 647 So. Spring St. 


Members Los Angeles Stock Exchange 











Panama Coca-Cola Bottling* 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of N. Y.* 
Coca-Cola Bot. of Los Angeles 


*Circulars on WRITTEN 
Request 


Horr, ROSE & TROSTER 


Estdblished 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 








American Cable & Radio 
Warrants 


Public National Bank 
& Trust Co.” 


*First quarter analysis 
available on request 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn. 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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Warp & Co. 


EST, 1926 


ACTUAL MARKETS 
IN 250 
ACTIVE ISSUES 


N. E. Pub. Serv. 6% & 7% Pfd. | 
Wickwire Spencer Steel | 
Lawyers Mortgage Co. 


Pollak Manufacturing | 


Consolidated Textile & Bonds 
Purolater Co. | 
Axton-Fisher “B” 

Crowell Collier Pub.* | 
P. R. Mallory* | 
Polaroid 

Nu-Enamel 
Title Guar. & Trust 

Standard Coated Products | 
Liberty Aircraft 

Hearst Pfd. 
Cent. Public Util. 54/8 

United Cigar Whelan | 
Southwest Pub. Serv. | 
Vicana Sugar Com. & Bonds 
Amer. Gas & Power & Wrnts. | 
Derby Gas & Electric 
Consolidated Dearborn | 


INDUSTRIALS 


Merchants Distilling * 
Sate, Beek Saneiber* 

Lon um 

Setany Worsted “A” and Pfd. 
Brockway Motor* 
Triumph Explosives 

Auto 

Punta Alegre Sugar 
Remington Arms 

Eastern Corporation 
Magazine Repeating Razor 


MOXIE 


Com. & Pfd.° 











Talon 

Pierce Butler Radiator 

u e 

United Drill “A” & “B” 
Great American Industries * 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Vertientes Camaguey Sugar 
Bird & Son 

Maryland Casualty 

Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 
Bendix Home Appliances 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump 


American Export Airlines* 
Chicago & Southern Airlines 
Inland Airlines 
Mid-Continent Airlines* 
National Airlines 

Northeast Airlines 


Washington Gas & El. 6s, 1960 
Illinois Power Div. Arr. and Com. 
Conn. Light & Power 

Peoples Light & Power Pfd. 
American Utilities Service Pfd. 
Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd. 

Iowa Southern Util. Com. 

Nassau & Suffolk Ltg. Pfd. 
Queensboro Gas & Elec. Pfd. 
Puget Sound Pr. & Lt. 

Mass. Power & Lt. $2 Pfd.* 
United Lt. & Rys. W.I. 
Scranton Springbrook Water Pfd. 


Stromberg Carlson 


Du Mont Lab. “A”* 
International Detrola 
Majestic Radio & Tel.* 
Magnavox Corp.* 
General Instrument* 


PHONE OR WIRE ORDERS 
AT OUR EXPENSE 


*Circular on Request 


1\Y AVL & CO. 


EST. 1926 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5 
REctor 2-8700 NY 1-1288 


Direct Wires to 
BOSTON—HARTFORD—PHILA. 


























OXFORD PAPER 


Common & Preferred 
Bought - Sold - Quoted 


Circular On Request 


| GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 














115 BROADWAY 105 WEST ADAMS ST. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE BARCLAY 7-0100 TELETYPE NY 1-672 
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June 1, 1944, 





Announcing the formation of 


COLE, HOISINGTON & COMPANY 


Incorporated 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone: COrtlandt 7-2575 


Investment Counselors and Economic Consultants 


FRANKLIN COLE 
Harvanp W. HorsincTon 
Tuomas B. Comstock 
Herman U. Cuark 

D. Fremont BEARER 


























Individual Responsibility Alone 
Can Provide Post-War Jobs 


Co-author Of Baruch-Hancock Report Believes ‘First 
Step Securing. Post-War Employment Is To Get More 
Employers’”’—Holds ‘National Prosperity’ Can Be Re- 





ered at a din- 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
Emerson Radio | 
| 
| 
| 
| 





stored Only “On The Basis Of The Enterprise’ System’’ 
And That “The Congress Alone Can Provide The At- 
mosphere In Which Our Economy Can aos Become 


Dynamic.” 


John M. Hancock, co-author with Bernard M. Baruch of a plan 
for transition from a war to a peace economy, in an address deliv- 
@. 





ner in hoenor.. 
of the winners 
of the ‘Pabst 
Post-War Em- 
ployment 
Awards,” em- 
phasized the 
need for a res- 
toration of in- 
dividual re- 
sponsibility in 
an enterprise 
economy, and 
called for a 
return to “the 
old proven 
economic 
principles to 
bring about 
the results 
which can be 
brought about in no other way.” 
“When the time for writing and 
talking ends,” stated Mr. Hancock, 
“when the time for action is here, 
when we start to deal with post- 
war employment we are going to 
be in the position of having 
thought about the problem in ad- 
vance. We will not be plowing in 
a strange field. Those who are 
interested will have gone through 
a great course in mental gymnas- 
tics. I see still many signs. of 
diversity in the plans. It would 


John M. Hancock 


! be strange if this were not the 


fact with the multitudes of peo- 


| ple and organizations working on 


post-war employment plans. With 
some 36,000 people, two big army 
divisions, occupied in this one con- 
test, one may well wonder how we 
can win the war, though we can 
readily understand why, with so 
many busy on post-war plans, 
there is no unem ment prob- 
lem now. The eat. indoor sport 
of the nation Has been post-war 
planning during the past six 





months and I surmise it will again 


become the great outdoor sport as 
soon as park benches—in Lafay- 
ette Square and elsewhere—can 
again be used for the purpose. 


“With the multitude of planners 
the probabilities are that there 
will be no one plan but there 
should be many elements which 
will be agreed upon. I can fore- 
see only a great tug-of-war of all 
of the ideas that could form a part 
of a complete post-war employ- 
ment plan. Many of these ‘ideas 
will be pulling in opposite direc- 
tions and no one is going to know 
how much of a pull each will ex- 
ert, leave alone knowing in all 
cases in what direction any indi- 
vidual idea was tending. After 
reading over the winning manu- 
scripts I thought the problem 
seemed so simple for the cures 
read so smoothly. 

“For some reason the human 
mind in these days puts great reli- 
ance in a ‘plan.’ Today ‘national 
planning’ takes the same place in 
public thinking as ‘industrial effi- 
ciency’ and ‘organization methods’ 
have taken during the past thirty 
years. Of course, to develop these 
plans people must have the fig- 
ures on which to base them. This 
explains the great thirst~for fig- 
ures on the part of the entire pub- 
lic and the somewhat _ read 
acceptance of such. anes just a 
if they were facts. Those of us 
who have been spending some 
time in Washington have to get 
into a foxhole when we ‘face the 
barrage of figures. Everyone.seems 
to have a figure at the end of his 
tongue and few seem concerned 
about whether the figures repre- 
sent facts. Having lived for some 
time facing this barrage of words, 

(Continued on page 2278) 
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BOSTON, MASS. 








A Low-Priced Stock. in an Industry 
With a Bright Future 


Giant Portland Cement 
(Pa.) 
Stock 2-214 
Div. Arrears: Ctfs. 1734-18% | 


Circular Available—Send for Copies 


LERNER & CO. 





10 POST OFFICE SQUARE 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Tel. HUB 1990 














Teletype BS 69 








ST. LOUIS 











Botany Worsted 
Cliffs Corp. 


Warner Swazey 
Moxie Co. 
J.F. Reilly & Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dealera Assn. 
111. Broadway, New York, N.Y. 


REctor 2-5288 
Bell System Teletype. NY 1-2486 











STIX & CO. 
509 OLIVE STREET 
ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Bell System Teletype SL 80 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















SALT LAKE CITY 


Spiulablatas in 
AMALGAMATED SUGAR 
UTAH-IDAHO SUGAR 


Analyses Upon Request 


EDWARD L. BURTON 
-& COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1899 


160 MAIN STREET 
SALT LAKE CiTy 1, UTAH | 


BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 


Arthur J. Messing Is 
With Herzfeld & Stern 


Arthur J. Messing, well known 
in financial circles for fifteen 
years as the author of the widely 
quoted “Reading the Charts.” has 
joined. Herzfeld & Stern as co- 
manager of their 500 Fifth Ave. 
office, and will continue to write 
his market letter for them. Mr. 
Messing was associated with 
Hirsch, Lilienthal & Co. for 
several years. 


Seeley & Lindley To 
Be Formed In N. Y, C. 


Daniel Allen Lindley, member 
of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and de Benneville K. Seeley are 
forming the Exchange firm of 
Seeley & Lindley with offices at 
61 Broadway, New York City, as 
of June 8th. Mr. Lindléy was re- 
a a partner in Bates & Lind- 
ey. 


Interesting Growth Stock 


Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company offers an_ interesting 
growth stock according to a de- 
tailed circular on the situation is- 
‘sued by Arnhold and S. Bleich- 
roeder, Inc., 30 Broad Street, New 
York -City. Copies of this compre- 
hensive discussion may be had 
on request from Arnhold and S. 
Bleichroeder, Inc. 


Attractive Situation 
_ Western- Light & Telephone 





bilities, according to a memoran- 
dum: being distributed by Buckley 
Brothers, 1529 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., members of the 
New York and Philadelphia Stock 
Exchanges. Copies of this memo- 
randum may be had upon request 





‘from Buckley Brothers. 


‘common. offers’ interesting ‘possi-. 














Butterick Co. Inc. 


| 
1943 EARNINGS 
Preferred—$8.56 per share | 
Common— 2.26 ” 


APPROXIMATE SELLING PRICES 
Preferred 16—Common 5% 


Circular on WRITTEN request 


Hort, ROSE & TROSTER 


ESTABLISHED 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 

















We repeat our adv. of May 11, 1941 


Defaulted & Low Income Paying 
Real Estate Bonds & Certificates 
can be used to obtain 
Rail Bonds Paying Income 
Northern Pac. -So. Pac. -B. & 0.-M. K. T. 
— benefiting from industrial speed-up. 


These bonds now show large 


PROFITSand INCOME over6%. 


Security Adjustment Corp. 


| 16 Court St., B’klyn 2, N. Y. TR. 5-5054 | 














SECURITY ANALYST 
AVAILABLE 


Excellent background, includ- 
ing current experience in an- 
alyses and write up of. under- 
writings, deals and general 
market issues, seeks a part 
time connection with ultimate 
permanent possibilities. Box 
L 24, Commercial & Financial 
Chronicle, 25 Spruce Street, 
New York 8, N. Y. 


Stewart Back At Desk 
With Harriman Ripley 


R. McLean Stewart, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Director of Harriman 
Ripley & Co., Incorporated, 53 
Wall St., New York City, has re- 
sumed his activities with the firm 
upon completion of his special 
war work as Executive Director of 
training with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Administration in Wash- 
ington. More than 200,000 mem- 
bers of the armed forces of the 
United: States received their 
initial training as pilots in flying 
schools operating under Mr. 
Stewart’s direction. 


Norman J. Powers Is 











With Leason & Co. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle). 


CHICAGO, -ILL.—Norman — J. 
Powers» has become. associated - 
with Leason & Co., Inc., 39 South 
La Salle Street. Mr. Powers was 


formerly with Kneeland & Co. in 
their stock department. In the 
past he was with Adams & Co. 
and Brown Brothers Harriman & 
Co. 
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Seattle Gas Company 


Southern Cities Utilities Co. 


_  ACALL 


| Chicago New York 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


American Gas & Power Company 
American Gas & Power Company 
Central States Power & Light Corp. 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas Co. 
Pennsylvania Gas & Electric Corp. 
{| Public Utilities Consolidated Corp. 


South Bay Consol. Water Company 


| Telephone Bond and Share Co. 


XNanCOMPANY 


Incorporated 


Boston 


Deb. 3-5 due 1953 
Deb. 3.6-6 due 1953 
Deb. 5 due 1945 
Coll. “A” 6 due 1962 
Deb. ‘6 due 1976 
Ist 54% due 1948 
Ist & Ref. 5 due 1954 
Ist & Ref. 5 -due 1950 
Ist Coll. 5 © due 1958 
Deb. 5 due 1958 


Milwaukee Minneapolis 

















We are pleased 





Louis J. Grocu 
has been appointed 
Resident Manager 
of our Detroit Office 


HORNBLOWER & WEEKS 


BOSTON ESTABLISHED 1888 NEW YORK 
PROVIDENCE PHILADELPHIA 
PORTLAND, ME. CHICAGO 
BANGOR CLEVELAND 





to announce that 
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AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 















Bulolo Gold Dredging 
Electrolux Corporation 
International Utilities Co. | 
Lawyers Mortgage Corp. 
Noranda Mines 
Royal Bank of Canada 
Steep Rock Iron Mines, Ltd. 
Sun Life Assurance 


HART SMITH & CO. 


| 52 WILLIAM S&t., N. ¥. 5 a 














Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 

















Covered Wagon Co. 


($1.50 Cum. Conv. Class A Pfd.) 


Eitingon-Schild Co. Inc. 
British Type Investors, Inc. A 


We are principals—Brokers may trade 
for our account, 


S. R. Melven & Co. 


2 RECTOR STREET 


New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone WHitehall 4-7544 











SUGAR SECURITIES 


Favorable Current Earnings 
Prospect of Large Post-War 
Sugar Demand 


Quotations Upon Request 


TEL. .HANOVER 2-9612 
Teletype N. Y. 1-2123 


FARR & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Specialists in Sugar & Sugar Securities 


120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5 





























A Plan For Post-War Employment’ 


By HERBERT STEIN 


Chief of Economic Analysis Section, War Production Board 
Winner, First Prize, Pabst Post-War Employment Awards 


First Prize Winner Offers An Immediate Five Point Pro- 
gram, Comprising (1) Prompt Disposal Of Government 
Surpluses; (2) Prompt Sale Of Government War 
Plants; (3) Centralization Of Disposals In Single 


Agency; (4) Maintenance Of Wartime Level Of Taxa- 
tion; And (5) Termination Of OPA and WPB Within 
‘Year After Hostilities—Long Term Reforms Cover Tax- 
‘ation, Fiscal And Monetary Changes 


The establishment of a high, 


stable level of employment after 


pee war will require maintenance of output at a level much in excess 


of any level ® 


attained in 
peace-time — 
perhaps 40% 
above the 1939 
level. There 
are two basic 
methods by 
which a high 
level of na- 
tional output 
may be at- 
tained. One 
requiresa 
high level of 
government 
spending. The 
operation of 
this method is 
visible during 
the war, when 
national out- 
put reached .record levels under 





Herbert Stein 


‘the impetus of a huge volume of 


government spending. The second 
method requires stimulation of a 
high level of private expenditure. 
The plan set forth here proposes 
measures for solving the employ- 
ment problem by this method. 
This method is chosen as the only 
one consistent with the achieve- 
ment of other national objectives 
— political democracy, personal 
‘liberty and efficient satisfaction 
‘of wants.. While recognizing the 
effectiveness of controlled gov- 
ernment spending as: an instru- 
ment of economic stabilization. 
the plan recommends a number of 


‘ more fundamental policies and 








*This is the. essay that was 
awarded the first prize of $25,000 
by. the Pabst Post-War Employ- 
ment Awards, 551. Fifth Avenue, 
New York City. 

(Continued. on page 2278) 








Frank CG. Moore Forms 
Own Firm In New York 


Frank C..Moore has formed the 
Frank C.-Moore -Co., with offices 
at 42 Broadway, New York City, 
to engage in an investment busi- 
ness. In the past Mr. Moore Was 
a partner in Frazier Jelke & Co. 
a 


Appreciation Possibilities 


New England Power Associa- 
tion 6% cumulative preferred 
stock offers attractive apprecia- 
tion possibilities, according to a 
detailed memorandum on the sit- 
uation issued by G. A. Saxton & 
Co., Inc., 70 Pine St., New York 
City. Copies of this memoran- 
dum, a circular on Associated 
Electric Co., and the current issue 
of the firm’s “Preferred Stock 
Guide,” 
comparative data on public utility 
preferred and common. stocks, 
may be had from G. A, Saxton & 


Co. upon request. 














Utility Attractive 


According to a detailed circular 
on the situation prepared by Ira 
Haupt & Co., 111 Broadway, New 
York City, members of the New 
York Stock Exchange and other 
leading national Exchanges, New 
England Public Service Co. 
offers attractive. possibilities.: 
Copies of this interesting cireular 





may be had from Ira Haupt & Co.: 
upon request. ee 


containing quotations and. 


‘the growing generation as 





We are pleased to announce that 
MR. DONALD E. NICHOLS 


has become associated with this firm 


as a Vice President 


Ames, Emerich & Co., Inc. 


105 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 
Telephone State 5300 


























Theis, 
dent. of the 
Trust Division 
of the Amer- 
ican Bankers 
Associa- 
‘tion, and 
Vice - Presi- 
dent of the 
Guaranty 
Trust Com- 
pany of New 
York, pointed 
out that if 
business is to 
undertake 
successfully in 
the post-war 
period the job 
of full em- 
ployment. that 
the Govern- 
ment tried and failed to accom- 
plish in the 30’s, business must 
find work for discharged soldiers, 
redistribute workers now engaged 
directly. and- indirectly in war 
work, and find employment for 
its 





Henry A. Theis 


members become of age. 

“A conservative estimate of the 
work to’ be offered to the post- 
war labor forces will have to be 
45% greater than that of 1939, in 
order to provide full employ- 
ment,” Mr. Theis continued. 
“There has been striking evi- 
dence in recent months to indicate 
that the public is turning away 
from the politician to the business 
man to solve the post-war em- 


ployment problems. Business, be- 





\fore- accepting : the 


challenge, 
(Continued on page 2280) 


Post-War Employment Must 
Provide For 45% Increase In 
Labor Forces: Henry A. Theis 


Guaranty Trust Company Official Holds That Before 
Accepting The Challenge To Make This An Accom- 
plished Fact, ‘“‘Business Should Insist That It Be Freed 
From Unreasonable Laws, Rules: And Regulations” 


Speaking before the Wartime Banking Conférence of the Cali- 
fornia Bankers Association. at Pasadena, Cal., on May 25, Henry A. 





Presi-@ 





Schram Salary Rise 
Refused By Bureau 
Of Internal Revenue 


The application for an increase 
in the salary of Emil Schram, Pre- 
sident of the New York Stock 
Exchange, has been decided in 
the negative by the salary stabili- 
zation unit of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, on May 26, 
according to the New York Herald 
Tribune of May 27, which also 
said: 

Exchange officials replied 
vromptly that, regardless of this 
decision, Mr. Schram would con- 
tinue at the. present rate of com- 
pensation for a term which is 
now being negotiated. 


Mr. Schram’s term as President 
at a salary of $48,000 a year ex- 
pires on June 30 and the board of 
governors had made application to 
the Treasury Department for per- 
mission to increase his remunera- 
tion to $55,000, which would have 
been equivalent to a 10% raise 
net. Mr. Schram has been paid 
non-member president for the last 
three years and the new contract 
to be announced shortly, is ex- 
pected to cover a similar period. 





Hoerlein in Syracuse 
SYRACUSE, N. Y.—R. George 
Hoerlein ’is ‘engaging in a securi- 
ties bustt aE fom ‘offices at 600 
James St. ,.. 








American Cyanamid, Pfd. 





Ohio Match 
Lawyers Mortgage Corporation, Com. 
Petroleum Heat & Power 
Tokheim Oil Tank & Pump Co. 
Universal Match 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














WE BUY 


BONDS 


WITH 


Coupons Missing 








GUDE, WINMILL & Co. | 








Members New York Stock Exchange 
1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y.} 
Digby 4-7060 Teietype NY 1-955 

















American Water Wks. & Elec. - 
5s, 1975 
Community Water Service ~ 
6s, 1946 
East Coast Public Service 
4s, 1948 
Eastern Minnesota Power 
5%s, 1951 
Provident Loan Society of N. Y. 
Certificates : 
Tyler Building (N. Y.) 


6s, 1953 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 

















OF POST-WAR RADIO... ! 
For 25 years Utah has worked with amiracle— 
radio... making loud speakers and other imé 
portant parts. When victory. comes, Utah 
again will be in the forefront of the radio parts 
field ... and even better trained, because of 
its war experience, to contribute to your 


pleasure, your education, your new radio life, 
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6% & 7% 


Northern States Power (Del.) 


Bought — Sold — Quoted 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 


Preferreds 








CENTRAL ILLINOIS ELECTRIC GAS Com. 


PUBLIC SERVICE OF INDIANA Com. 
DELAWARE POWER & LIGHT Com. 
NO. STATES POWER (DEL.) 6 & 7% Pref. 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 


BEAR, STEARNS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
135 So. La Salle Street, Chicago 
Tel. State 0933 Teletype—CG 1279 














New York Office: Digby 4-8500; NY 1-633 











Public Utility Securities 


Industry’s Use of Electric Power 


The Federal Power Commission recently issued a 177-page study 
on “Electric Power Requirements of Industrial Establishments” from 
which have been compiled the figures in the accompanying table. 

The largest war-time gain in use of electricity was registered by 
the transportation equipment industry, which in 1944 used nearly 
sixteen times as much current as in 1939. This of course was due to 








the transmutation af stagnant in-®& 


dustry, with considerable idle; 
capacity, into one working 
practically all plants twenty- 
four hours a day. Non-ferrous 
metals showed the next largest 
increase, probably due to the 
huge demand for aluminum; and 
chemicals third, because of their 
close relations with munitions and 
the drug industry. The 217% gain 
‘in the machinery industry was to 
be expected, but the increase of 


100% for steel was perhaps 
smaller than might have been an- 
ticipated. 


The figures here cited are not 
on the same basis as those re- 
ported for the electric light and 
power industry by the Edison 
Electric Institute. They are based | 





Manufacturing industries: 
Chemicals 
Nonferrous metals 
Deon and steel__..._....__- 
‘Paper 


OD a eee ee SL RT aN Sg SM 


‘Transportation equipment —___-____-~ 
Stone, clay and glass____.-__~- 
‘Petroleum and coal____-___-- RO ae 
‘Machinery, except electrical___._.____.__-_-- 
Automobiles _- 
Electrical machinery _ 
Rubber 
Lumber 
Miscellaneous 
Printing 
‘Furniture 
Leather ___- 
Apparel __- 
‘—onacco ...._.- 


Totals —_- 


Extracting industries: 
Coal mining —_--~-~- 


Metal mining PSO aT ue Bs DF LILI. Ke IRE, RD oe 


Nonmetallic mining ~_._-__--_---_--- 
Petroleum and natural gas____.._--- sas 


Totals extracting industries__.... .~-- 


OG | On See en ee en 


1939 Increase 
etn ae 9,811 32,636 232 % 
icine 5,956 28,560 380 

12,235 24,329 100 
ay ae 9,394 11,941 27 
ao te 6,805 ‘9,977 47 
PRE Sets. 6,388 8,386 31 
Raetekig) 482 7,635 1,490 
Sauces 4,852 6,437 33 
Chal 0% 3,440 6,296 82 
Bid ald 1,985 6,254 217 
‘=a 2,467 4,668 90 
Peas 1,432 3,895 172 
ae. 1,584 2,075 31 
abet. 1,238 1,668 36 
TSE AS 466 1,005 115 
Lbainsisdialh 859 989 15 
PPO 605 904 50 
402 531 32 
as ae 353 454 29 
ad 115 153 34 
Sisugsttinh 10,869 158,793 123% 
eva trea 3,523 5,408 54% 
ce a 2,912 4,380 50 
813 1,291 59 
By parle 837 938 12 
ee 8,085 12,017 50% 
78,954 170,810 115% 


on figures reported by some 21,000 
establishments for 1939-42, with 
estimated use for 1943-44. These 
companies use over 90% of all the 
electricity consumed by manufac- 
turing and extracting industries 
in the United States. 

Turning to the  Commission’s 
table of “Electricity Requirements 
by States” we find that in 1944 
New York State used slightly over 
10% of the nation’s total, Penn- 
sylvania 9% and Ohio 8%; Mich- 
igan and Illinois were about even 
with 6%; Washington because of 
its aluminum plants used 5%, and 
Tennessee and Texas about 4%. 

For those interested in war-time 
shifts of industrial activity, these 
figures should prove valuable. 


Millions of Kilowatt-Hours % 
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Baldwin & DeLap Join Staff 
Of Cruttenden in Los Ang. 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. — 
Eugene C. Baldwin and Floyd C. 
DeLap have become associated 
with Cruttenden & Co., in their 
recently opened office at 634 
South Spring St. Mr. Baldwin 
was formerly with Sutro & Co., 
and prior thereto was assistant 
manager of the bond department 
of the California Bank. Mr. 


DeLap was with Crowell, Wee- 
don & Co.; in the past he was an 
officer of Hartley Rogers & Co., 


Incorporated. 





Bank Stock Earnings 


Huff, Geyer & Hecht, 67 Wall 
Street, New York City, have is- 
sued an interesting discussion of 
the prospective earnings on bank 
stocks for 1944 and 1945. Copies 
of this discussion, and memoran- 
da on The Chase National Bank 
of New York, National City Bank 
ance Company, and Glens Falls 
Insurance Company, may be had 
upon request from Huff, Geyer & 
Hecht. 

Also available are a table of 
comparative issuance stock values 


and a detailed memorandum on 





Employers’ Group Associates. 











“Our Welfare Is Bound Up With 
That Of Other Nations’’: Nelson 


Chairman Of War Production Board Advocates Aiding 
Undeveloped Regions To Build Up Sound Industries— 
Points To Disappearance Of Isolationism As Favor- 
able Factor In Effecting International Trade Agreements 
On “A High Volume Of World Trade”—Views Compli- 
cated And Perplexing World Economy” After The War 


In speaking before the Conference of Commissions of Inter- 
American Development at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York City 





on May 17 © 

Donald M. war,” continued Mr. Nelson, “the 
Nelson, Chair- War Production Board has recog- 
man of the nized that in order to tap the full 
War Produc- fighting power of the United Na- 


tions we had to look beyond our 
own borders. And we had to look 
beyond direct military needs. It 
was not enough to provide vast 
quantities of weapons for our 
fighting men and for the fighting 


tion Board, 
emphasized 
the immedi- 
ate need, “at 
a time when 
we are com- 


ing to close men of our Allies. It was not 
grips with the enough to provide an immense 
enemy,’ . for volume of essential goods for our 


| civilians. In addition, we had to 
find means to produce civilian 
goods for export. We had to help 
our allies and friendly neutrals 
avoid .serious civilian shortages. 
For it was clear that such short- 
ages could dislocate their wartime 
economic life and weaken their 
contribution to the over-all war 
effort. As soon as we faced this 
(Continued on page 2273) 


the Govern- 
ments of the 
United Na- 
tions and all 
friendly neut- 
rals to “make 
economic de- 
cisions* which» 
wil] touch the life of every man 
in the world.” 

“From the first days of the 


Will We Have An Economic 
Pearl Harbor After The War? 


By LEO H. RICH* 
Associate of Walter Dorwin Teague, Industrial Designer 


To Avoid Serious Production Gap And Unemployment 
In Reconversion, Industrial Engineer Urges Immediate 
Start In Redesigning And Retooling For Post-War Needs. 
Looks For Larger Consumer Demands For New And Bet- 
ter Products. Advocates Change In Income Tax System 
To Encourage “Risk Capital’’ 


An Economic Pearl Harbor after. the war is not inevitable. The 
prolongation of hostilities is giving management the opportunity to 
plan for the? 
rec onversion 
of plants and 
equipment. 
Reserves are 
being set aside 
to meet the 
costs of this 
r e conversion. 
For. example, 
seven automo- 





Donald M. Nelson 











now that the peak of war produc- 
tion has been passed. Cut-backs 
and contract cancellations are be- 
coming more frequent. Surpluses 
of materials are being accumu- 
lated .both because of increased 
output and because the _ losses 
through attrition have been less 
than expected. Reemployment. of 
large numbers of demobilized 


Associated Gas & Electric issues 














Crescent Public Service 6s 1954 
American Gas & Power 3-5s 1953 
Lincoln Building Corp. 5%s 1963 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 











tion from war 
to peace-time 
production is not a sudden break, 
but rather a series of gradual and 
overlapping steps. We are well 
along in the first of these phases 


Leo H. Rich 





*An address made by Mr. Rich 
at the dinner meeting of the New 
York Chapter, American Statis- 
tical Association, Hotel Sheraton, 











st 
New York City, on May 24, 1944. . 


bile com-|service:men has proceeded with- 
panies, ex- | out disruption. Our military pro- 
cluding Ford, | gram now is one of maintenance 
have ear-/of production rather than initial, 
marked 382) building. of plants for making, 
million dol-|war equipment. Construction 
lars for this | now constitutes only 5% of. the 
purpose. 1944 war production program 
The transi- | compared to 38% in 1941. - 


from war production, it has been 
possible to do designing and en- 
gineeering on many new and im- 
proved products. Our own organ- 
ization, while largely engaged in 
work for the ordnance depart- 
ments of the Army and Navy, has 
designed many new models and 
products which our civilian clients 
hope to have ready when the war 


ops. 
(Continued on page 2275) 





Tomorrow's Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says 


Hot weather and holiday dol- 
drums take effect on market. 
Rails facing double barrier; 
industrials up against three 
or four. Break-out signs, in 
either direction, lacking. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


What with the Memorial 
Day holiday and the warm 
weather, the stock market 
didn’t do much of anything in 
the week ended Wednesday 
night. It had a few starts but 
they all turned out to be false 
alarms. Board room custom- 
ers finding the action dull are 
either staying away or, if they 
do come in, are busy discuss- 
ing war strategy. 

a SS 





% 

The important news of the 
week is the advance in Italy 
made by the Allied forces, 
The first announcement that 
the drive had begun was 
played up so strongly that a 
great many people saw the 
beginning of the end right 
around the corner. The mar- 
ket, acting in sympathy with 
the news, advanced. But as 
the news clarified, showing 
that the going was by no 
means as easy as first ac- 
counts led us to believe, the 
market declined fractionally, 
yawned, and went back to 


sleep again. 
oe 


aK bod 


The disappointment of the 
week was in the rails. So 
much had been said about 
them, so many people were 
either long of them, or favor- 
ably inclined, that their in- 
ability to show anything re- 
sulted in a let down. Fact of 
the matter is that the rails 
have been up against a tech- 
nical obstacle that precluded 
any further advance. It is , 
possible that the group can 
take the hurdle but based on 
present and recent action, 
signs point the other way. 
Based on the Dow averages 
the rails have two stumbling 
blocks to overcome. The first 
is a March high of about 41; 
second is a mid-April high of 
about 40.50. In both cases the 
group (when it made those 
levels), looked as if it was go- 
ing through to a new high. In 
both cases it failed. Now they 
are back to across the 40 fig- 
ure and the same old hopes 
and beliefs are being heard. 
There is a chance that this 
time the rails will go through 
with a zip. But buying stocks 
when they’re butting against 
previous highs is seldom the 
wise thing to do. Rather than 


| getting i r m 
Without diverting any effort. getting in here, I would ad 


vise waiting to see if they 
have enough get-up-and-go to 
take ’em through. 


%K * cS 


But if the rails are up 
against a. double barrier, the 
industrials are confronted 
with a whole slew of them. 


Last March’s 141.43 figure is 
(Continued. on. page 2277) 
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Regulated Monopoly Or 
Competition In Transportation 


By SIDNEY L. MILLER* 

Professor of Transportation, State University of Ohio 
Transportation Expert Rejects Monopoly As Wasteful 
And As Leading To Government Ownership—Favors 
Comprehensive Regulation Under A Single Strong Regu- 









Recognize And Preserve The Inherent Advantages Of | 
Each”—Places Efficient Public Service As The Supreme | 
Test In A Transportation Policy 


The transportation problem, like the poor, is with us always. 
The nature of that problem and emphasis shift; upon occasion it has 
been acute,@ 
crying for 
positive ac- 
tion, and upon 
occasion it has 
been merely 
chronic, ask- 












Of Banking, Brokerage 
Activities. After War 








ing for but 
mild correc- 
- tives. Prior to 
the develop- 
ment of war 
traffic, the 
problem was, 
basically, 
two-fold: 
shrinking an 
over - size 
transport 
plant to avail- 
able _ traffic, 
and, at the same time, adapting 
old and new forms of transport to 
the pattern of today’s need in an 
effort to utilize to the maximum 
the particular merits of each form. 
Post-war, it is quite certain that 
shrinkage will again be in point, 
except as we are determined to 
continue obvious wastes; and it is 
certain that constructive action is 
essential if the public is to bene- 
fit from the most effective utiliza- 
tion of each of the several forms 
of transport — constructive action 
as. against a continuation of ‘‘mud- 
dling through.’ Lacking such ac- 
*An address delivered by Mr. 
Miller before the Institute of 
Transportation at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City, 
May 23, 1944. 
"(Continued on page 2270) 





Sidney L. Miller 





N. Y. Trust Co. Interesting 


_Laird, Bissell & Meeds, 120 
Broadway, New York City, mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Ex- 
change, have prepared an inter- 
esting bulletin discussing the 
current situation in New York 
Trust Co. Copies of this bulletin 
may be had from Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds upon request. 





| this country 


An expansion of brokerage and 
banking activities after this war 
similar to that experienced after 
the last war, was predicted by 
Harold L. Bache, one of the se- 
nior partners of J.S. Bache & Co., 
36 Wall Street, New York City, 
on the occasion. of the annual din- 
ner of the Bache Quarter Century 
Club. The event was a double 
celebration in.that.it marked the 
25th anniversary of .the opening 
of the Chicago and Schenectady 
branches of the firm, in addition 
to honoring the admission of new 
members. 


Among the special guests was 
Arthur F. Broderick, senior floor 
partner of the firm and former 
Governor of the New York Stock 


Exchange, who joins the club 
after 25 years of service. Other 
members were admitted from the 
Chicago, Schenectady, Troy and 
Buffalo offices. 

In commenting on the opening 
of' the Chicago and Schenectady 


branches in the spring of 1919,/potential 


following the first World War, Mr. 
Bache said: “There will again be 
an expansion of brokerage and 
banking activities after this war: | 
The record savings now being ac- 
cumulated by millions of workers 
and small business men through- 
out the country will undoubtedly 
be seeking profitable investment 
when peace conditions return. On 
the demand side, there promises 
to be unprecedented requirements 
for new capital from business in 
as well as from 
sources throusiveatt the world.” 





49 Wall Street 
e 


Bond Brokers 


VILAS & HICKEY 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


Telephone: HAnover 2-7900 | 
Teletype: NY 1-911 | 


New York 5, N. Y. 
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latory Body, With A Co-ordination Of All Types “To 


Bache Sees Expansion | 
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Old Colony 


4s, 4%s, 5s, 544s 


Bought & Sold 








PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


61 Broadway New York 6 
Telephone—Dighy 4-4933 Belt Feletype—NY 1-310 























The Post-War Period 


By W. WENDELL REUSS* 
Partner, McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss 


Basing Estimates On Prospective Post-War Automobile 


Production,. Broker Says The Post-War Rail Revenue 
Should Be Between $5 and $7 Billions Annually— 
Highest In Peace-Time Since 1929. Believes Increased 
Post-War Wages Will Be Offset By Greater Efficiency, 
While Debt Reductions And Refundings, Together With 


Excess Profits Credits, Will Enable Fixed Charges To Be 


Met Even With Greatly Reduced Earnings 


Able economists are more freely appraising the Post-War pros- 
pects for the railroads and, using Gross National Income (Product) 





Of The Railroads’ 


i. 


Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western Railroad 


New York, Lackawanna 


& Western Division 


Ist & Refunding 5s, 1973 
Income 5s, 1993 


(When Issued) 


Riverside Cement 
Company 


Class A & B 


‘ Bought—-Sold—Quoted 





ERNST& Co. 


New York auck Ee ee and other 
leading Security and Conimodity Exchs. 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, III. 








‘tween $5% 


as a base, are 
more readily 
forecast- 
ing annual 
Gross Operat- 
ing Revenues 
for Class 1 
Roads for 
such _ period 
ranging be- 


and $7% bil- 
lions. 

The speaker 
has no quar- 





rel with the 
range of the 


Gross Rev- 
enues esti- 
timates, be- 
lieving that 
the figures are reasonably con- 


W. Wendell Reuss 


'servative; however, fault is found 


with the failure of most estimators 
to give any approximation as to 
the duration of such revenues es- 
timates. 

That is why the speaker still 
holds to his basis for forecasting 
the Post-War level for Class 1 
Freight Revenues, which em- 
braces the use solely of the Auto- 
mobile Industry’s Production Rec- 
ord. Not only does THIS basis 
reach an accord with the volume 
figures arrived at by use of Gross 
National Income (Product), but 
the results—to the speaker’s be- 
lief—are much more convincingly 
arrived at in the eyes of the lay- 
man, BESIDES providing some 
measure of duration of the Post- 
War level of traffic. 


Division of the annual rate of 
U. S. Passenger Car Production 
into U. S. Freight Revenues for 
Class 1 Roads for the years 1935 
through 1941, results in the fol- 
lowing freight revenues annually 





*An Address made before the 
American Statistical Association 
at Hotel Sheraton, New York City, 
May 24, 1944. 








IN TERMS of passenger cars pro- 
duced. 


S , SR Sy eR eowerce ms 957 
MRRP REF SOR 1,134 
I Sas, Slee ree tt AE. 1,428* 
SR ene Ee SS EO 862 
Oe a se 903 
a Randa SS a aa FAP OR 858 
*Influenced, unnaturally, by the im- 


pacts of the 1938 ‘year’s depression. 


Skipping the years 1930-34 in- 
clusive because of a repetition of 
such depression year’s influences, 
and taking the 1929 showing, it is 
found that .that year’s result 
equalled $1,052. 

Thus, we have a CONSTANT of 
roughly $1,000 in freight revenues 
IN TERMS of each passenger car 
produced. 

It has been estimated variously 
that the backlog of automobile 
production is in the neighborhood 
of 26,000,000 units; proration of 
the 1929 peak production rate 
(4,587,000 units) would indicate 
the need of such level of produc- 
tio for very close to six years. 
However, it is possible that the 
auto manufacturers, with their 
prospective excess plant in the 
Post-War period, would desire to 
reconvert into extra auto manu- 
facturing facilities, on the basis of 
which annual output of possibly 
as high as 6,500,000 units might be 
arrived at, the backlog thereby 
theoretically being equal to four 
years’ production. 

Thus, we have a minimum and 
maximum potential output rate 
range of 4,500,000 and 6,500,000 
units annually, good for six to 


four years! 
Multiplication of the CON- 
STANT of roughly $1,000 in 


freight revenues per car pro- 
duced under the minimum-maxi- 
mum possible annual production 
rate of 4,500,000-6,500,000 units, 
results in possible Post-War 
FREIGHT REVENUES (as distin- 
guished from Gross Operating 
' (Continued on page 2268) 








ONE WALL STREET 
TEL. HANOVER 2-1355 








Discussion of 


“THE POST WAR PERIOD 
and THE RAILROADS” 


Copy on request 


McLAUGHLIN, BAIRD & REUSS 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


NEW YORK 5 





TELETYPE NY 1-1310 

















We maintain active trading markets in: 


SEABOARD - ALL FLORIDA 
6s, 1935 
BONDS AND CERTIFICATES 


l. h. rothchild & co. 


52 Wall Street 
HAnover 2-9072 


specialists in rails 
n.y.c. 5 
Tele. NY 1-1293 











— 





SEABOARD AIR LINE 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Specializing in 
Underlying Mortgage 
and 
Leased Line Issues 


VAN TUYL & ABBE 


72 WALL STREET 
NEW YORK 5 








Buy- Sell-Quote 


BONDS 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Buff. Roch. & Pitts. 
Chicago & Alton 
Chic. & East. Ill. 
Chic. Mil. & St. P. 
Chic. Mil. & St. P. 
Lehigh Valley 
Lehigh Valley 
Seaboard 

St. L. San Fran. 


4',/60 
5/95 
3-414/57 
3/49 
5/95 
5/75 
5/2000 
4/03 
41/03 
6/45 
5/50 
4/50 
4\,/78 


St. L. San Fran. 
St. L. San Fran. 


STOCKS 
Boston & Maine Prior Pfd. 
Chic. & Eas. Ill. Cl. “‘A”’ 
Chic. & Eas. Ill. Common 
Lipe-Rollway Class “‘A’”’ 
Pollak Manufacturing 


Raymond & CO 


148 State St., Boston 9, Mass. 
Tel. CAP. 0425 : : Teletype BS 259 
N.Y. Telephone HAnover 2-7914 




















Grand River 
Valley R.R. 


Ist 4s, 1959 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Boston Philadelphia Hartford 
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4 TRADING MARKETS IN 


REAL ESTATE 
SECURITIES 


SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
) Bell Teletype NY |-953 


Since 





41 Broad Street, New York 4 


SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 





HAnover 2-2100 


























We Are Interested In Buying 
ALL 


FRED F. FRENCH Stocks 
AND 


TUDOR CITY UNITS 


Cc. H. TIPTON 
SECURITIES CORP. | 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
11t BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
WOrth 2-0510 




















We solicit your offerings or bids 


Savoy Plaza, Inc. 


2d Mtge. 3%-6% Income Bonds 
With or without Stock 


AMOTT, BAKER & CO. 


Incorporated 
150 Broadway, New York 7, N. Y. 
Telephone BArclay 17-2360 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-588 





‘Officers Of The 
Kansas Gity Traders 


KANSAS CITY, MO.—The fol- 
lewing are officers and commit- 
tees of Bond Traders Club of 
Kansas City for 1944: 


Manuel R. Mouber, Stern 
Brothers & Co., President; Knee- 
land Jones, A. E. Weltner & Co., 
Vice-President;. William B. Prugh, 
Prugh, Cobest & Land, Inc., Sec- 
retary-Treasurer. 

Membership Committee: Leon- 
ard A. White, Whahler, White & 
Co.; Edward L. Meyer, Harris, 
Upham & Co.; H. H. Hunter, Baum 
Bernheimer & Co. 

Program Committee: Earl W. 
Price, C. W. Price & Co., Chair- 
man; T. F. Wagner, Harris, Upham 
& Co.; A. W. Sawyer, H. O. Peet 
& Co. ‘ 

Publicity Committee: Harry L. 
Coleman. H. O. Peet & Co.. Chair- 
man; William J. Dyer, E. W. Price 
& Co.; Edward Mader, B. C. 
Christopher & Co. 

Finance Committee: Emma M. 
Hall, Commerce Trust Co., Chair- 
man; Russell E. Siefert, Stern 
Bros. & Co.; H. G. Appel, John 
Nuveen & Co. 


Donald Nichols V.-P. 
Of Ames, Emerich Co. 


CHICAGO, Ill.—Announcement 
is made that Donald E. Nichols 
has become associated as a Vice- 
President, with the Chicago in- 
vestment firm of Ames, Emerich 
& Co., Inc., 105 South La Salle 
Street, members of the Chicago 
Stock Fxchange. 

Mr. Nichols, who has been ac- 
tive on La Salle Street for the past 
twenty-two years, was formerly 
President of Ryan-Nichols & Co. 


a 


Dernbach in Chicag 


CHICAGO, ILL.—wWilliam A. 
Dernbach is engaging in an in- 
vectment business from offices at 
122 South Michigan Avenue. 








Real Estate Securities 


By JOHN WEST 


CAUTION 


This Column for the most part has been bullish on real estate 
securities and rightly so. Individual issues which we recommended 
have in the majority risen in price after such recommendation. Occa- 
sionally, however, we have interposed a note of caution. Caution is 
one of the fundamental elements in security buying. It is predom- 


inately a necessary pre-requisite 


when investing or suggesting an 





investment. As far as real estate ® 


securities go, they have had a very 
sharp increase in market value. 
This fact is not the reason alone 
for our advice of caution. Despite 
the price, we feel that many is- 
sues are still selling far below 
their intrinsic value and that cur- 
rent prices are only a partial cor- 
rection of the unequitable low 
prices at which this type of secur- 
ity has sold in the past. There 
are some issues of course that 
have been carried up in price by 
this corrective move which are 
now selling higher than they 
should. These can easily be 
weeded out by a simple study of 
the value of the property in rela- 
tion to the value put on its mort- 
gage by the market price of the 
mortgage securities. Our sugges- 
tion of caution concerns itself 
rather with several situations of 





peculiar and especial circum- 
stances that require specific recog- 
nition. 

Lack of help and materials has 





become a serious factor in the 
operation of improved real estate. 
Depreciation charges have here- 
tofore been considered a book- 
keeping item to be used as an al- 
lowable tax deduction. Incidental 
painting and minor repairs were 
formerly made when necessary 
and charged to current operating 
expenses. Now, in many cases, 
these small details. are being 
neglected or put off because of 
the help or material situation. No 
longer can the axiom of “a stitch 
in time saving nine” always be 
followed and the result is actual 
depreciation. 

Indentures of many real estate 
issues provide for the payment of ; 
interest to the bondholders from ' 
net receipts of the properties 
before depreciation has been de- 
ducted. These issues are generally 
the result of a reorganization and 
in many cases the bondholders 
are also the actual owners of the 
property securing the bond issues. 
It would behoove present bond- 
holders of these issues to give 
serious consideration to their sit- 
uation and think about setting up 
a cash reserve for depreciation 
so that after the war, funds 
would be available to rehabilitate 
their property for their ultimate 
benefit. A new investor in the 
same _ securities would exercise 
caution were he to assure him- 
self of one of two things; either 
to make sure that a cash reserve 
was being set up should necessary 
repairs be postponed, or if an ex- 
amination of the financial state- 
ment of the property reveal no 
cash surplus, then, either make, or 
have made, a personal inspection 
of the property to make sure thut 
it was physically being kept in 
first class shape. 

Real estate securities usually 
offer yields higher than that of 
other corporate securities. But, 
when the yield seems too high, 
caution would suggest an inves- 
tigation to determine:that part of 








the earnings of, the property are 


being used to retire your debt. 
The Government does not allow a 
tax deduction for depreciation 
just out of the goodness of their 
hearts. Improved real estate does 
become obsolete in time and an 
investment in an issue that doesn’t 
amortize its debt is not as good 
as one that does. 

Caution also suggests the ad- 
visability of considering the effect 
of new construction after the war. 
New construction is bound to 
have an adverse effect on some 
present real estate ventures. For 
instance, let us consider tene- 
ments. Some real estate experts 
claim that the best real estate to 
own is “bread and butter” realty. 
They place tenement property in 
this category on the theory that it 
caters to the very low wage earner 
and that no matter how great a 
depression, enough people will be 
found to, locate and live in hous- 
ing if the price is cheap, enough. 
Another feature of: this type of 
real estate is that some of it .con- 
sists of “cold water flats” elimi- 
nating the expense of furnishing 
heat and hot water. Title certifi- 
cates secured by mortgages on this 
type of property have been popu- 
lar and have been commanding 
fairly good prices despite the 
questionability of the security. 
Some of these properties are as 
much as 40 years old and their 
obsolescence is decidedly appar- 
ent. After the war, many of these 
properties and the title certifi- 
cates secured by them are bound 
to be injured by the competition 
of low cost “slum clearance” 
projects scheduled to be erected 
by the large insurance companies. 
This new modern housing will not 
only outmode the properties men- 
tioned above, but will also out- 
advantage them with tax exemp- 
tion. 

Real estate bond issues secur- 
ing properties in the Garment 
Center section of New York City 
have recently moved upwards in 
price because of the demand for 
this type of space resulting in 
higher rents and better income 
for the bond issues. In this sec- 
tion, we would also like to call 
attention to an “after the war” 
caution. A group of enterprising 
real estate men, a short while ago 
purchased a very large plot of 
ground in this locality. It is said 
that they plan after the war to 
construct an ultra-modern mer- 
cantile building that will have 
three features not currently en- 
joyed by the present buildings 
constructed here. The features 
are: complete air conditioning, 
an interior loading platform and 
a garage underneath the build- 
ing for the tenants cars. We doubt 
if the present buildings will be 
able to make the = structural 
changes to compete with the latter 
two features of this proposed 
building, but they will in all prob- 
abilities be forced to install air 
conditioning. This will be an ex- 
pensive proposition, but no doubt 





A. E. Higgins With 
Nat’! Sec. & Research 


Douglas Laird, Vice-President 
in Charge of Sales of National Se- 
curities & Research Corporation, 
120 Broadway, New York City, 
announces that Arthur E. Higgins 
has joined that organization as 
wholesale representative in 
Greater New York. Mr. Higgins 
was formerly associated with 
Bond & Goodwin, Inc. 





Situations of Interest 

F. H. Koller & Co., Ine., 111 
Broadway, New York City, have 
prepared a comprehensive anal- 
ysis on Great American Industries 
which the firm believes appears 
attractive at current levels. 
Copies of this interesting analysis 
as well as circulars on Bartgis 
Bros. and United States Lumber 
may be had upon request from 
F. H. Koller & Co. 


New York Stock Exchange 
Weekly Firm Changes 


The New York Stock Exchange 
has announced the following firm 
changes: 

Rodney W. Williams, general 
and special partner in Tucker, 
Anthony & Co., New York City, 
retired as a general partner in the 
firm as of May’ 3lst. He continues 
as a special partner. Mr. Williams 
will no longer act as alternate on 
the floor of the Exchange for Page 
Chapman, Jr. 

John D. Warren retired from 
partnership in Gammack & Co., 
New York City, on May 3lst. 

Washington Dodge withdrew as 
a partner in Arthur Wiesenberger 
=f i New York City, On May 

st. 





necessary to retain their tenants. 
Buyers of bonds in this locality 
should, therefore, be careful to 
buy only those whose earnings 
are sufficient to stand unusual ex- 
penses after the war or at least 
those where the financial condi- 
tion of the ownership corporation 
is good. 

Some operators of properties 
have had the foresight to improve 
their properties to compete with 
almost any condition. For in- 
stance, the operators of London 
Terrace, whose bonds are paying 
2% fixed interest today, in addi- 
tion to the regular fixed interest, 
have been continually furnishing 
the apartments of this property 
out of current income. A furnish- 
ed apartment is usually more 
saleable than an_ unfurnished 
apartment and the percentage of 
occupancy of the apartments in 
this house has been conclusive 
proof of this wisdom. Proof 
enough, to make the extra inter- 
est distribution. 

Another example of this method 
was used by the operators of 1088 
Park Avenue, another bond issue. 
The situation here is quite differ- 
ent than London Terrace, because 
the suites of this house are large 
and those at London Terrace 
small. Because of their size, the 
apartments at 1088 Park Avenue 
were difficult to rent. It was im- 
possible to reconstruct them into 
smaller apartments because of 
war priorities. While it is the in- 
tention of the management to 
make such an alteration after the 
war, they were resourceful enough 
to furnish some of these large 


apartments in the interim. Their 
adroitness was successful in re- 
ducing the vacancies to the extent 
of paying carrying charges of the 
building and making small inter- 
est payments on the bond. issue. 
Hotels are currently having 
such an over-abundance of busi- 
ness that most of them have been 
able to reduce their funded debt 
considerably. This is an attractive 





situation. Lower interest charges | 
for the future as a result of the 
reduction of debt should make ex- | 
tra funds available in the future 
for necessary replacements. 


Cole, Hoisington Co., 
Investment Counsel 


Formation of the firm of Cole, 
Hoisington & Company, Incorpor- 
ated with offices at 120 Broadway, 
New York City, to act as invest- 
ment counselors and economic 
consultants is announced by 





Franklin Cole H. W. Hoisington 
Franklin Cole and Harland W. 
Hoisington, together with a num- 
ber of their former associates in 
the investment counsel organiza- 
tion of Lionel D. Edie & Co., Inc. 

Mr. Cole for the last eight years 

has served as Executive Vice- 
President of Lionel D. Edie & Co., 
Inc., his association with that firm 
dating back to 1933. Prior to that 
he was for ten years with the 
Baltimore investment banking 
firm of W. W. Lanahan & Com- 
pany, recently merged with Alex- 
ander Brown & Sons of that city, 
Educated at Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity, Mr. Cole served as ensign 
in the United States Naval Re- 
serve in the last war. He has 
interested himself broadly in tax 
legislation and foreign and domes- 
tic economic conditions and has 
gained recognition as an author- 
ity in these fields. 
_ Mr. Hoisington has been active 
in the investment banking and the 
investment counsel business for 
more than twenty years, serving 
as manager of the Pittsburgh and ~ 
Newark offices of the Guaranty 
Company of New York, and for 
seven years was with Lazard Fre- 
res & Co., supervising sales and 
research. He joined the Edie or- 
ganization two years ago. 

Also associated with the organ- 
ization of the new firm are: } 
Thomas B. Comstock, Herman U.' 
Clark, D. Fremont Bearer, Ray- 
mond Ziesmer and Edward S. 
Flash. Mr. Comstock was associ- 
ated with Calvin Bullock before 
joining the Edie organization nine 
years ago, while Mr. Clark was 
with Halle & Steiglitz for seven- 
teen years. Mr. Bearer and Mr. 
Ziesmer will represent the firm 
in Pennsylvania and California, 
respectively, and will be located 
in Pittsburgh and Los Angeles 
where they were with the Edie 
organization for a number of 
years. 





Attractive Situations 

Panama Coca-Cola Bottling and 
Coca-Cola Bottling Co. of New 
York offer interesting situations 
according to circulars being dis- 
tributed by Hoit, Rose & Troster, 
74 Trinity Place, New York City. . 
Copies of these @irculars may be 
had from the firm on written re- 
quest. 

Also interesting at current 
levels is Butterick Co., Inc. A 
circular discussing this situation 
mav also be had from Hoit, Rose 
& Troster on written request. 


Rails Offer Interest 


Gary Railways common and 
Memphis Street Railway pre- 
ferred offer interesting possibili- 
ties, according to memoranda 
issued by Bittner & Co., 80 Broad 
Street, New York City. Conies 
of these memoranda, into which 
are incorporated news of recent 
developments in the situations 
and earnings, may be had from 
Bittner & Co. on request. 
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strange that many people are seri- 
ously concerned about this debt,— 
how we can ever pay it, and what 
it will do to us in the meantime. 
This debt is a dominant feature of 
the economic landscape. It is the 
central element in the relation of 
the banks and the government. 
‘Discussions of the subject range 
from terror-stricken fear to the 
happy nonchalance of some of the 
theorists who appear to believe 
there is practically no limit to 
debt expansion. 

“The problem of the debt even- 
tually boils down to two principal 
questions. The first’ of these is 
whether we have the common 
sense and determination to halt 
the long succession of deficits 
after the war, and thus check the 
growth of debt. Already we have 
had nearly fourteen years of run- 
ning a deficit, and we have to 
look out that we don’t get the 
deficit habit. Placing restraint 
upon spending will take a lot of 
guts, and may disappoint a good 
many people, but it’s got to be 
done if we are to keep the debt 
problem under control, hold our 
currency sound, and inspire peo- 
ple with confidence to do business 
and give employment. 

“The second question has to do 
with carrying the debt we shall 
have. There are two parts to this 
question—(1) the question of pay- 
ing the interest, and (2) the ques- 
tion of the effect upon the volume 
of purchasing power, and hence 
upon prices. 

“As to (1), interest at present 
rates may be something like 6 bil- 
lion dollars a year; and that is not 
an impossible sum, though it 
means a larger national budget 
than we like to contemplate, espe- 
cially in view of the need to 
maintain our armed services, take 
care of war veterans, and run the 
peacetime government. The budget 
prospect is not hopeless but it is 
bad enough, so that every added 
proposal for government spending 
ought to be put to the acid test. 
A most serious danger is that the 
high level of taxes, necessary to 








meet this post-war budget will act 
as a damper on enterprise and 
employment. The character of the 
taxes will have to be judged from 
this point of view. 

“The second part of the question 
of.carrying the debt is the danger 
a big debt involves of a tremen- 
dous increase in the outstanding 
volume of money—principally of 
course in the form of bank depos- 
its. This increase in money means 
an increase in purchasing power. 
Based on past experiences, such an 
increase means inflation unless we 
are very careful and wise indeed. 

“Government debts are differ- 
ent from private debts by reason 
of the fact that the government 
controls the creation of money. 
That is the reason why govern- 
ments very seldom default when 
they find themselves heavily in 
debt. Instead of doing that, they 
increase the amount of money in 
the country. and pay their debts 
with this extra money, which is 
usually depreciated in value. This 
is the old familiar process of in- 
flation. 

“The whole operation of gov- 
ernment finance in these days is 
so gigantic, and apparently so out 
of our control that most of us feel 
pretty helpless about it. But the 
real fact is that we are not help- 
less at all. It is we, the people, 
who really determine how much 
the government spends and 
whether this huge government 
debt will unbalance our whole 
economy, or whether we take it 
in our stride, as this great coun- 
try has in the past taken in its 
stride so many extraordinary eco- 
nomic developments. 

“There are, of course, certain 
things which government has to 
do with preventing inflation. Its 
whole policy of pxice control, 
spending, method of financing, 
taxes, all these are. basic to re- 
sisting inflation, but over and be- 
yond them, are many fields of ac- 
tion where the people themselves 
make the decision. Let me men- 
tion a few. 

“First, price controls and ra- 





tioning cannot work without the 
cooperation of the people, and 
there are many prices that are 
largely beyond government con- 
trol. For example, there is the 
price of farm land. Since 1939 
the price of farm real estate in 
the United States has risen 36%, 
and this is exactly the same per- 
centage increase as in the years 
1914 to 1919. While it is true that 
the rise started this time from a 
lower level, the trend lately has 
been accelerating, and will bear 
watching. The farmer went broke 
after the last war largely because 
he went in debt to buy land at 
constantly rising prices. It would 
be a good idea this time to buy 
bonds instead of land. 

“That leads me to the second 
great area in which the voluntary 
action of the people is supreme, 
and that is the sale of war bonds. 
To the extent we can sell war 
bonds to investors we avoid the 
increase in bank deposits which is 
the great cause of inflation. Here 
is where the banker can make his 
most effective war effort. 


“As bankers, we can take great 
pride in our part in the sale of 
bonds. A substantial proportion of 
the State and County chairmen of 
Treasury Committees are bankers. 
The Treasury tells us that some- 
thing like 80% of the bonds sold 
in the last drive were sold 
through the banks, either by the 
efforts of the banks themselves, 
or by the efforts of others whose 
work was made easier because the 
banks handled the mechanical op- 
erations of issuing the bonds. 


“From the very beginning of 
the war the Treasury has con- 
sulted with a committee of bank- 
ers in its war financing program, 
and I think it is fair to say that 
our recommendations have been 
helpful to the Treasury. Gener- 
ally. speaking, the program of 
great war bond drives has been a 
magnificent success. 


“In the Fifth War Loan, the 
banks want to do a finer job than 
ever before. We want to sell more 
bonds to the people, so it will not 
be necessary for us, as. banks, to 
buy as many. This is because 
when banks buy the bonds it adds 
to the fuel of inflation, for it cre- 








ates bank deposits. It is not a 
healthy thing for the _ banks, 
either, to be so swollen with gov- 
ernment bonds. In the long run 
that is not a normal banking busi- 
ness. 


“The committee of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association has been | 
discussing with the Treasury 
methods of cooperation, in order 
that our work in the Fifth War 
Loan may be effective. A pro- 
gram has been worked out by this 
committee, the essence of which 
is that every bank will be asked 
to canvass its own depositors and 
sell them bonds. As far as possi- 
ble, this should be done by face 
to face interviews. The Bankers 
Association is sending to every 
bank a plan of action, which we 
believe will be generally followed. 


“Every bank will be asked to 
fix a quota for itself in the War 
Loan and then will b® asked to 
report several times during the 
drive the number of sales and the 
dollar amount of sales made 
through it. These figures will be 
collected by the local War Fi- 
nance Committee who will send 
the results back to the participat- 
ing banks. It will be a competi- 
tion in service. 


“While our boys are fighting in 
every corner of the world, this 
will be our primary task toward 
winning the war, for our success 
in selling bonds will go far to- 
ward determining what kind of 
world our boys will have to live 
in when they come back. 


“There is something about these 
War Loan drives, also, that is 
bigger than the economic effects. 
They are more than an effort to 
raise money. They are an oppor- 
tunity to stimulate and renew the 
loyalty of the American people to 
their country and to its ideals. 


ADVERTISEMENT 








They are one national enterprise 
in which there is no minority; and 
in which there can be complete 
unity of feeling and action. They 
are a vital expression of patriot- 
ism. We bankers can be proud 
that we have a leading place in 
this great enterprise.” 
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This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances to be construed as an 
offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to buy any of such securities. 
The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


57,337 Shares 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corporation 
6% Preferred Stock, Cumulative 


(par value, $100 per share) 


Convertible on or before April 11, 1947 





Price $91.25 per Share 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, including the 


Lehman Brothers 


June I, 1944 


undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State. 


Goldman, Sachs € Co. 
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NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number thirty-four of a series. 


 SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


After the Victory Parades 


If your bump of optimism (that’s 
what the phrenologist calls it) has 
suffered some severe contusions; if 
you feel discouraged re. the future 
of the world in general, and of your 
own country in particular—well 
just go around and listen in to a lot 
of meetings these days. I mean post- 
war planning conferences held by 
important trade and manufactur- 
ing groups, and by America’s most 
important industrial concerns. 

I have avoided the term “big busi- 
ness’’ you may have observed. The 
term is anathema to quite a few of 
our people who a lose sight 
of the fact that big business makes 
possible the existence of thousands 
of small businesses. 


But that’s not what I started out 
to talk about. What buoys me up 
is the acceptance of -war re- 
sponsibilities by American business 
. . . the all important task of con- 
verting men and machines to peace- 
time pursuits. And, invariably, first 
on the list of musts—exp in 
every meeting this writer has at- 
tended—is providing jobs and op- 
portunities for the returning boys 
of our armed forces. Business—In- 
dustry—makes no bones about it. 
There just wouldn’t be any of our 
vaunted “‘American Free Enter- 

rise’’ were it not for the jobs these 
oys are performing—away from 
home. 

So American Industry is planning 
for the ““Shome-coming” . . . for the 
ocoeetenee of ft ps veer to peace- 
ful pursuits. And this adjustment 
may not be precipitate . . . may 
take a little time, and tolerance, 
and patience. But leave it to 
America. We broke the world’s 
record gearing up for war—we’ll 
break another record re-gearing for 
Peace! 

And, don’t you worry—you guys 
over there. Just you gies we job 

! And after the 
to 
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and—COME HOM. 


‘Victory Paradés—wie’ll get 


business! 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS Corp. 


FREE —A booklet containing reprints 
of earlier articles in this series will te 
sent you on request. Send a post-card to 
me care of Sche Dist. 5 A 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


Louis Groch Becomes 
Res, Mer. In Detroit 
Of Hornblewer & Weeks 


DETROIT. MICH.—Louis J. 
Groch has been appointed Resi- 
dent Manager of the Detroit 
Office of Hornblower & Weeks, 
Penobscot Building. 

Mr. Groch has formerly man- 
aged the Detroit and Albany 
offices of J. S. Bache & Company. 

Have started in 1916 with an 
Ohio municipal firm Mr. Groch 
has had a broad experience in 
the securities business including 
the handling of stock accounts, 
the underwriting and distribution 
of corporate and municipal issues. 

After returning from France 
where he was in the Army Air 
Services in World War I, he re- 
presented securities firms in 
Minneapolis, Duluth, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, and most of the past 
15 years in New York. 

Hornblower & Weeks, among 
the first New York Stock Ex- 
change houses in Detroit, opened 
their office here in 1908 and have 
been located in the Penobscot 
Building for about 35 years. The 
firm was established in 1888. 

Since January, 1943, Charles R. 
Perrigo, a Chicago partner has 
been in charge of the office dur- 
ing the absence of the Resident 
Partner, James J. Phelan, Jr. who 
is a Captain in the Army Finance 
Corps and now serving in India. 
~*~ 
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H. H. Robertson 
Company 


Tax free in Pennsylvania 


Memo on request 


BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


1529 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, Pa. 
Bell Teletype — PH 265 











Phila. RIT 4488 N. Y. WH 3-7253 





CLEARANCE 


transactions. 





For Insurances on Lives 


Member 
Federal Reserve System 





We offer to Brokers and Security Dealers an experi- 
enced department for handling the clearance of security 


Our facilities are of the best and the cost is very moderate. 


Inquiries Invited 


THE PENNSYLVANIA COMPANY 


15th and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 


FACILITIES | 


and Granting Annuities 


Member 








Federal Deposit Insurance Corp. 








$50,000 


Farrell, Pennsylvania 
454% School District Bonds 


$20,000 April 1, 1950 1.25% 
30,000 April 1, 


A. WEBSTER DOUGHERTY & CO. 
Municipal Bonds 


1421 CHESTNUT STREET : PHILADELPHIA 
Philadelphia Teletype New York 
Rittenhouse 2580 PH 70 — Vesna 9-8184 


1952 1.40% 























ec ome 
We specialize in 


Bank and 


Insurance Stocks 


Inquiries invited on local 
securities 


H. N. NASH & CO. 


1421 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Phila. Phone New York Phone 
Locust 1477 HAnover 2-2280 

Teletype PH 257 














Amer. Insulator 
Autocar Com. & Pfd. 
General Acceptance Pfd. Stks. 
Lehigh Valley Transit 5s 1960 
Southwest Pub. Serv. Com. 

Citizens Utilities 3s 1955 


W. i. BELL & Co. 


CRPORATE 





| 1500 Walnut St., Phitadelphia 2 
Teletype Phone 
PH 16 Pennypacker 8328 


N. Y. Phone CAnal 6-42965 
BOSTON WASHINGTON 














Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
4s & 412s of 1988 


Delaware Pr. & Lt. Common, W. I. 
Federal Water and Gas Common 
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_GERSTLEY. SUNSTEIN & CO. 
213 So. Broad St. Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


New York Phone 
Whitehall 4-2300 




















American Investment 
Securities 


Maine Co. 
Bought — Sold — Quoted 


KENNEDY anv CO. 


Established 1923 
Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 


Land Title Building 
PHILADELPHIA 10, PA. 
Telephone Rittenhouse 3940 
Bell System Teletype PH 380 




















Buffalo Creek C’l & Coke Co. 
Kittanning Coal Co. 
Logan County Coal Co. 
Page Coal & Coke Co. 
Pemberton Coal & Coke Co. 
Stonega Coke & Coal Co. 


BOUGHT — SOLD — QUOTED 


WM. W. FOGARTY & CO. 


Established 1919 
Lafayette Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 
Lombard 6400 Teletype PH 240 




















Pennsylvania Brevities 


The Investment Traders Association of Philadelphia will hold its} 
|annual Spring Outing at Manufacturers’ 


Country Club, Oreland, 


Penna., og June 16. Golf, softball, tennis and swimming will com- 


prise the afternoon activities. 
& Co., announces that competition 


the I.T.A.P. Cup, offered this year for the first time. 


President George J. Muller, Janney 


in golf will center in a contest for 
Alfred W. 





Tryder, H. T. Greenwood & Co.,°- 


is chairman of the Outing and 
William J. McCullen, F. J. Mor- 


rissey & Co., is in charge of res- 
ervations. About 400 are ex- 
pected. 





The Philadelphia Bankers and 
Brokers Bowling League com- 
pleted its 1943-44 season with a 
banquet last week. Teams fin- 
ished in the following order: 
Hecker & Co., Montgomery, Scott 
& Co. “A,” E. H. Rollins & Sons, 
Butcher ‘& Sherrerd, Reynolds & 
Co. and Montgomery; Scott & Co. 
“B.” Harry Strickler, Buckley 
Brothers, was elected president of 
the League for the 1944-45 sea- 
son. 





At the closing session of the 
golden anniversary meeting of 
the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 





sociation, held in Pittsburgh 
last week, Dr. ‘Harold Stonier, 
executive manager of the 
American Bankers Association, 
stated that the nation’s banks 
are planning tremendous credit 
pools to meet post-war financ- 
ing needs, which will provide 
their own insurance against 
credit risks.and will make Gov- 
ernment loans and guarantees 
not only unnecessary “but ac- 
tually contrary to sound finan- 
cial policy.’ T. C. Swarts, 
Woodlawn Trust Co., Aliquippa, 
succeeded Charles W. Bothwell 
as President of. P.B.A. 





According to Roy G. Bostwick, 
Pittsburgh attorney, who is rep- 
resenting public security holders 
of the Pittsburgh Railways Co. 
system, the Philadelphia Company 
is approximately 30 days behind 
schedule in collating data to form 
the basis of tentative bids for pub- 
licly held issues. The delay was 
occasioned by the illness of a 
member of Philadelphia Com- 
pany’s legal staff. In a letter, Mr. 
Bostwick assures security holders 
that Philadelphia Company is still 
highly desirous of concluding ne- 
gotiations. 





Lukens Steel Co., announces 
the purchase of a Coatesville 
property formerly .owned and 
operated by the Bethlehem 
Steel Co. since 1923. Sale in- 
cluded the Bethlehem office 
building, the old charcoal boiler 
tube plant, Corey Field and ap- 
proximately 1,523 acres of land 
including railroad tracks and 
storage yards. 





The Pennsylvania Co. has been 
authorized by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to issue $35,- 
000,000 of secured notes, iectande | 
to be used to provide a part of 
the funds required for redemp- 
tion Aug. 1 of $44,779,000 of 434% 
secured bonds now outstanding. 
The new notes are to consist of 
$15,000,000 series A and $20,000,- 
000 25-year 34% sinking fund 
notes, series B, the former to be 
sold to banks and the latter to in- 





surance companies without pub- 
lie offering. 


In approving the issue the Com- 
mission held that a fee of $87,500 
to be paid Kuhn, Loeb & Co. for 
services is not. excessive. Pay- 
ment of the fee had been pro- 
tested by a stockholder of the 
Pennsylvania RR. and by Senator 
Shipstead of Minnesota. 

George H. Pabst Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania RR.., in 
defending the fee of $87,500 paid 
to Kuhn, Loeb & Co., stated that 
this was less expensive than com- 
petitive bidding would have been. 
Mr. Pabst stated that Kuhn, Loeb 
& Co. did not fix the fee, but left 
this to the issuing concern. The 
information was submitted to the 
Commission after the protagonists 
of competitive bidding had com- 
plained of the fee of the banking 
house, and reached the Commis- 
sion close on the heels of that 
body’s decision, May 10, requiring 
competitive bidding for most rail 
security issues after June 30. 

Mr. Pabst in his letter.said: ‘It 
seemed to the company that. it 
should not offer, as the minimum 
for this service, an amount that 
would be less than the customary 
brokerage commission on sale of 
securities. If the company had’ 


.$35,000,000 of securities for sale 


through a broker, the customary 
brokerage commission would 
amount to %4 of 1%, or a total of 
$87,500. 

“It is obvious that if these notes 
had been sold. to an -investment 


‘house, with or without competi- 


tive bidding, the spread to the 
investment house would have 
been largely in excess of % of 1%. 
Moreover, if the notes had been 
sold at a vublic offering,-requir- 
ing registration with*the Securi- 
ties and Exchange Commission, 
the preparation. of a registration 
statement and prospectus, ‘the 
listing of the securities; etc., the 
fees and expenses _ incidental 
thereto would have been in excess 
of $40,000.” 


The Philadelphia Electric Co., 
in a notice to the holders. of 
scrip for $1 dividend prefer- 
ence common stock and com- 
mon stock, announced that the 
privilege of exchanging such 
scrip for whole shares will ex- 
pire at 3 p.m. on June 12. Scrip 
should be presented to the com- 
pany’s transfer office, 900 San- 
som Street, “Philadelphia. 








Elk Horn Coal Corp. for the 
first quarter of 1944 reported an 
estimated net profit of $17,797 
after taxes, depreciation, deple- 
tion and amortization of lease- 
hold equities. The corresponding 
| figure in 1943 was $65,188. 





The Rheem Manufacturing Co., 
maker of sheet steel products, has 
bought a large stock interest in 
the Platt-Le Page Aircraft Co. of 
Eddystone, Pa., and by arrange- 
ment with other largé stockhold- 
ers is taking an active part in the 
management of the concern. 


Platt-Le Page has produced two 
helicopters for the United States 
(Continued on page 2259) 








~ Pennsylvania Municipals 
By EDWARD W. KLING 


The Pennsylvania Market,-particularly with respect to newer 


issues, has been rather quiet. 
out and bidding is terrible. If it 


Now and again a new issue comes 


is small and reasonably short, it 


disappears almost immediately, but if large and long, about two- 
thirds sell fairly rapidly and the balance drags on and on and even- 


tually peters out. 


There is no weakness on the part of the banker 





and also no lack of patience, but® 
|dealer jockeying, 


rather apathy on the buyers’ part. 
By and large, the latter yearns for | 


other names besides Philadel- | 
phia’s, Allegheny’s, and Pitts-| 
burgh’s, and. when new ones ap- 


pear they are generally well re-.| 
ceived but the supply is woefully | 
small. 

There seems to be some wid- 
ening in the field for premium 
bonds. One thousand dollars 
invested at 144% brings in | 
$12.50, no more and no less. | 
Fourteen hundred dollars may 
bring .in $40 or $45, and the 
difference of tangible cash is 
something worth while these 
days. 

The belated recognition of Phil- 
adelphia credit has made its bonds 
a fairly bright spot in an other- | 
wise drab setting. Besides inter- 


| mission 


hindsight — is 


*conditions prevail, 


large retail or- 
ders have come into the market 
and taken a great many bonds. 

Pennsylvania Turnpike Com- 
and Delaware’ River 
Bridge bonds have advanced with 
a meager amount of activity. As 
perfect, it seems 
| doubtful if the Bridge Commis- 
sioners did so well on the 2.70% 
‘rate. A little waiting might have 
been more profitable. In any 
case, now buyers are looking at 
| the yield to the call date, rather 
‘than to maturity; and if present 
a call is in- 
evitable. 

Several years ago underwriting 
houses were seriously worried 


about the problem of supply. 


Priorities eliminated the possibil- 
(Continued on page 2259) 





Kentucky Municipal League Urges 


’ 


Passage Of 


Boren Bill 


The Board of Directors of the Kentucky. Municipal League, 
meeting at Lexington, Kentucky, on May 16, passed a resolution urg- 


ing Congress to immediately act on the Boren Bill. 


This is H. R. 


1502, introduced on January 23, 1943, by Lyle H. Boren, Representa- 
tive in Congress from Oklahoma, which specifically aims to remove 
dealings in State and municipal securities from the possibility of 





regulatory action by the SEC¢ 
under Section 15 (c) (1). of the 
Securities and -Exchange Act of 
1934. The bill would’ simply 
amend this section by adding the 
words “exempted securities” to 
the clause which lists commercial 
papers, bankers’ acceptances and 
commercial bills as excluded from 
the prohibition against “the use 
of manipulative, deceptive or 
other fraudulent devices or con- 
trivances” in dealers’ transactions. 
In addition, however, the. bill 
would eliminate from the above 
mentioned section the sentence 
which reads: 

“The Commission halt: for the 
purposes of this sub-section, by 
rules and regulations, define such 
devices or contrivances as are 
manipulative, deceptive or other- 
wise fraudulent.” 

Hearings on these amendments 
are scheduled to be held in Sep- 
tember. The full text of the reso- 
lution as passed by the Board of 
Directors of the Kentucky Muni- 
cipal League is as follows: 

WHEREAS, There has been in- 
troduced a bill in the Congress of 
the United States (H. R. 1502) 
amending the Securities and Ex- 
ehange Act of 1934; and 

WHEREAS, the purpose of. said 
bill is to eliminate ambiguities in 
that Act and to make clear the 
intent of Congress to deny to the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion the power to regulate secur- 
ities issued by States or political 
subdivisions or instrumentalities 
of States and transactions in such 
securities; and 

WHEREAS, public financing by 
States or subdivisions or instru- 
mentalities thereof are matters of 
purely State policy and should not 





be ‘subject to restriction or regu- 
lation by any bureau of the Fed- 
eral Government; and any re- 
striction or regulation by any bu- 
reau of the Federal Government 
would interfere with the financing 
by States or political subdivisions 
or instrumentalities thereof, and 
would materially increase the cost 
of such financing; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RE- 
SGLVED BY THE BOARD OF 
DIRECTORS OF THE KEN- 
TUCKY MUNICIPAL LEAGUE: 

That the Congress of the United 
States be urged to enact the 
aforesaid bill (H. R. 1502) in order 
that public financing by States 
and the subdivisions and instru- 
mentalities thereof may be freed 
from the adverse effects of the 
ambiguities of the existing stat- 
ute; and 

BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED 
that the Secretary of the Ken- 
tucky Municipal League is hereby 
directed to send, immediately, a 
copy of this resolution to the 
Representatives and Senators rep- 
resenting the State of Kentucky in 
the Congress of the United States. 


WILSON W. WYATT, 


President 
ATTEST: 
CARL B. WACHS, 


Executive Secretary 
Adopted May 16, 1944. 


The action of the Kentucky Mu- 
nicipal League in endorsing the 


Boren Bill follows similar action 
of the Municipal Securities Com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers 
Association, referred to in the 
issue of the “Chronicle” of March 
9, 1944, on page 996, 


Ce a a a ee 
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Pennsylvania Brevities 


(Continued from page 2258) 


Army and has orders for others, 
which Rheem is helping to de- 
velop, it was learned. As a part 
of the arrangements, Rheem is 
licensed to use the patents and 
designs of the helicopter company. 





Once standards have been set 
by the Federal Communications 
Commission, every major city in 
the United States will have a 
television station just as quickly 
as transmitter deliveries can be 
made at the end of the war, it was 
predicted May 26 by James H. 
Carmine, Vice-President in charge 
of merchandising for Philco Corp., 
in an address on television before 
the Poor Richard Club at the 
Franklin Institute, Philadelphia. 

It may be possible to produce 
and sell table model television re- 
ceivers for as little as $125 after 
the war, Mr. Carmine = said. 
Larger ‘“projection-type” _ sets, 
giving a picture 24 inches by 18 
inches, may cost uv to $400, he 
indicated. 

Philco was one of the first 
major companies in the United 
States to undertake television re- 
search and development. It began 
work in this field in 1928, almost 
simultaneously with its entry into 
radio. 

Since 1928 Philco has spent sev- 
eral million dollars in television 
research and development, Mr. 
Carmine said. With many of the 
outstanding research and develop- 
ment engineers in the country on 
its staff, Philco has pioneered in 
a large number of the major de- 
velopments in television. 

Among the major Philco devel- 
opments demonstrated to the Poor 
Richard Club was the “Plane-O- 
Scope,” a new kind of picture 
tube with a completely flat sur- 
face, which allows the television 
picture to be viewed from any 
angle, avoids the distortion char- 
acteristic of all older-type bulbous 
tubes, and eliminates light reflec- 
tions. 

Mr. Carmine also explained a 
Philco invention known as the 
“jon-trap” which removes the ion 
blemish from the screen of the 
picture tube. 





The Island Creek Coal Co. for 
the first three months of the cur- 
rent year reported a profit of 
$534,900, or 84 cents per share on 
the common stock, after charges 
of $1,400,000 for Federal income 
‘taxes. This compares with a 
profit of $415,864, or 64 cents per 
common share, for the similar 
aguarter in 1943, after allowing 
$1,175,000 for Federal income 
taxes. 














The directors of The Bald- 
win Locomotive Works, at their 
meeting held May 25, declared 
a dividend of 75 cents per 
share on the $13 par value com- 
mon stock, payable June 30 to 
shareholders of record June 15. 
This is at the same rate as paid 
on June 30 and Dec. 20, last 
year. 





The majority of the refunding 
first mortgage holders and deben- 
ture owners and general creditors 
of the Philadelphia & Reading 
Coal & Iron Co. have accepted the 
amended reorganization plan sub- 
mitted jointly by the comvany 
and its four major bondholders 
committees June 1, 1942, Howard 
Benton Lewis, bankruptcy ref- 
eree, reported in United States 
District Court May 22. 


Mr. Lewis said that a final vote, 
delayed for more than a year by 
the uncertainty of the outcome of 
tax legislation under considera- 
tion by Congress, showed more 
than the legally required two- 
thirds in favor of the plan. 

’ Outstanding refunding bonds 
amount to $24,411,866; debentures 
total $29,148,000, in addition to 
which there are unsecured claims 
against the company of $787,116. 

Out of $19,367,700 refunding 

bonds filed to vote, $16,475,100 












voted for the plan, Mr. Lewis 
said in his report; $15,520,000 
of debentures out of a total of 
$16,307,000 filed, and all of the 
unsecured claims tavored the 
plan. 





Delaware Power & Light Co. 
has declared a dividend of 20 
cents on the common, payable 
July 31 to stock of record July 1. 
This is an initial dividend on com- 
pany’s 1,162,600 shares of common 
stock presently outstanding. This 
stock was issued as a result of 
merger and recapitalization of the 
company on Oct. 15, 1942, to its 
sole stockholder, United Gas Im- 
provement Co. A large part of it 
was subsequently distributed by 
that company direct to its stock- 
holders as one step in UGI’s pro- 
ceedings to comply with require- 
ments of Public Utility Holding 
Company Act. This distribution 
was completed May 18, 1944. The 
company states: “In declaring 
this dividend the directors recog- 
nized not only the uncertainties of 
the immediate future inherent in 
the present war economy and its 
related taxation, but also recog- 
nized the fact that recapitalization 
of the company on Oct. 15, 1943, 
resulting in the elimination from 
the accounts of the company and 
its subsidiaries of.all surplus bal- 
ances, placed it in the same po- 
sition in respect to earned surplus 
as a company starting its business 
new on that date. The directors, 
in deciding upon this initial divi- 
dend, pursued a policy which in 
their judgment will assure as far 
as possible regularity as to the 
dates and amounts of future divi- 
dends.” 





The Autocar Co. announced 
May 26 that it will call all out- 
standing preferred . stock on 
July l at $ll5 as plus ac- 
crued dividends in connection 
with a plan to merge the com- 
pany and Autocar Trucks, Ine. 
According to the announcement, 
each share of preferred stock is 
convertible into 10 shares of 
Autocar Co. common § stock 
through June 16. 





— 


FIG Banks Place Dehs. 


A successful offering of two 
issues of debentures for the Fed- 
eral International Credit Banks 
was concluded May 16 by Charles 
R. Dunn, New York fiscal agent 
for the banks. The financing con- 
sisted of $14,900,000 0.80% con- 
solidated debentures dated June 1, 
1944, due Dec. 1, 1944, and $17,- 
975,000 0.90% consolidated deben- 
tures dated June 1, 1944, and due 
March 1, 1945. The issues were 
placed at par. Of the proceeds, 
$32,875,000 was used to retire a 
like amount of debentures due 
June 1, 1944, the balance, $605,000; 
being new money as of June l, 
1944, the total amount of deben- 
tures outstanding was $285,040,000. 


Utility Stock Looks Good 


Delaware Power & Light Com- 
mon offers an attractive situation 
at the present time according to 
a detailed memorandum prepared 
by Nemburger & Hano, 1419 Wal- 
nut Street, Philadelphia, Pa., 
members of the New York and 
Philadelphia Stock Exchanges. 
Copies of this interesting mem- 
orandum may be had from the 
firm upon request. 

Also available for the asking is 
a list of corporate bonds regarded 
as legal investments in the State 
of Pennsylvania. 


Fashion Park Attractive 


A detailed study of Fashion 
Park, Inc., is contained in a spe- 


cial circular prepared by. Simons, 
Linburn & Co., 25 Broad. Street, 
New York. Copies of this inter- 
esting study may be had from the 














firm upon request. 


~ 








STATE, MUNICIPAL 


and 


REVENUE BONDS 


| RAMBO, KEEN, CLOSE & KERNER, INC. 


Investment Securities 
1518 Locust Street, Philadelphia 
Private telephone wires to New York and Baltimore 
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@ NEW YORK CITY 
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REED. LEAR & Co. 


Members Pittsburgh Stock Exchange 


@ PITTSBURGH 








ities of getting materials for fu- 
ture work and even in some cases, 
work already started, had to be 
held in abeyance. The outlook 
looked bleak, and in a falling 
market would have stayed so. 
The answer, of course, was that 
the strength of the market made 
refunding possible on a large 
scale; institutional selling for re- 
investment in Government issues 
has amounted to a good many 
million dollars and new revenue 
projects a great many million 
more. All of which has served to 
largely compensate for the en- 
forced lull in new borrowings 
during the war period. 


In Pennsylvania, the amount 
of new revenue issues was quite 
brisk for a time, but although 
apparently some are in the off- 
ing, no new issues have been 
offered for quite a while. The 
last session of the Legislature 
passed an act putting all Au- 
thority bonds under the super- 
vision of the Public Utilities 
Commission. This probably ac- 
counts for the lack, as no doubt 
they insist that the project ben- 
efit the present taxpayer as well 
as his ‘suecessors. 

The question of supply in the 

future is a decidedly different 
matter. When Germany is 





Pennsylvania Municipals 


(Continued from page 2258) 


knocked out of the war, military 
| demands for the products of heavy 
industry should be definitely al- 
leviated. Municipalities who have 
been holding off will want mate- 
rials and the money to purchase 
them for various purposes, not the 
least of which will be to keep the 
discharged soldier gainfully oc- 
cupied between the termination 
of his military career and his ab- 
sorption into our general indus- 
trial life. Industry must have a 
breathing spell to reequip and re- 
tool for peacetime articles, and 
this period can be and should be 
taken care of by the various mu- 
nicipalities. In addition, there 
undoubtedly will be an even 
greater conversion of utilities 
from private to public ownership. 


While the market in Govern- 
ment bonds will probably be 
steady fer some time to come 
for very obvious reasons the 
yields on municipal and quasi- 
municipal bonds could very 
easily inerease to some degree 
so that they would be more 
attractive ‘to investors. There 
probably will be no radical 
change but aw’ orderly and 
healthy readjustment that will 
be welcomed by investors and 
bankers together. 








The Appellate Division of the 


was further stated: 


Morgan & Co. Incorporated, as 
Chairman of the International 
Committee of Bankers on Mexico, 
contended that his committee 
acted as a trustee for the bond- 
holders and not as a fiscal agent 


for the Mexican’ Government. 
The committee, in connection 
with a deposit agreement 


arranged in 1922, had received 
$45,000,000 from the Mexican 
Government, all of which was dis- 
tributed to the bondholders ex- 
cept $7,000,000. These funds are 
still on deposit here. The com- 
mittee thus has successfully re- 
sisted the effort of the Mexican 
Government to obtain control of 
the funds. 

“The action concerns the claims 
of more than 200,000 individual 
holders of Mexican Government 
Lrailway bonds. In upholding Mr. 
Lamont’s claim as valid, it also 
supported the findings of Charles 
Poletti, official referee, which 
later were confirmed by Supreme 
Court Justice Ferdinand Pecora. 

“TI nan effort to clear up de- 
faults on Mexican bonds, the 
Mexican Government and the In- 
ternational Committee entered 
into an agreement as of Nov. 5, 
1942, providing for settlements on 
the basis of about, 20 cents to the 








dollar.om seme classifications of 
securities, and more on others. 


“Thomas W. Lamont of J. P.®& 


N. Y. Supreme Court Dismisses Claim By Mexico 
Aneni Distribution Of $7,000,000 To Creditors 


State Supreme Court unanimously 


affirmed on May 26 a decision of the Supreme Court of New York 
dismissing a claim by the Mexican Government involving the dis- 
tribution of about $7,000,000 to holders of defaulted Mexican bonds. 
This was reported in the New York “Times” of May 27, in which it 





Sugar Stocks Attractive 


Amalgamated Sugar Company 
and Utah-Idaho Sugar Company 
offer attractive possibilities, ac- 
cording to detailed financial an- 
alyses of the situations prepared | 


by Edward L. Burton & Company, 
160 South Main Street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah. Copies of these inter- 
esting studies may be had from 
Edward L. Burton & Company 
upon request. 


LEGAL 
INVESTMENTS 


A List of 
CORPORATE BONDS 
So Regarded in Pennsylvania 
Available Upon Request 


NEWBURGER &-HANO 


Members New York and Philadelphia 
Stock Exchanges 


N. Y. Curb Exchange (Associate) 
1419 Walnut Street (2) 





LOCust 6200 Race 7951 
New York Harrisburg Lebanon 
Baltimore Atlantic City Scranton 






























Hotel Philadelphian 5.8-1960 ws 
Rittenhouse Plaza Stock 
John B. Stetson Pfd. - 

Scranton Springbrook Wtr. Pfd. 


Samuel K. Phillips & Co. 


Members Philadelphia Stock Exchange 
Packard Bldg., Philadelphia 2 


Teletype N. Y. Phone 
PH 375 REctor 2-0040 




































FEDERAL WATER 
& GAS 


Common Stock 


Memorandum on Request 





BOENNING & CO. 
1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 

Private Phone to N.Y. C, 
COrtlandt 7-1202 

























Pennsylvania 
and New Jersey 
Municipal Bonds 







Dolphin & Co. 


Fidelity Philadelphia Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 9 
Telephones: 
Philadelphia—Pennypacker 4646 
New York—HAnover 2-9369 
Bell System Teletype—PH 299 





































Retail 
Distributors 


ALLAN N. YOUNG & CO. 


Lewis Tower Building 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
52 Wall Street 
NEW YORK CITY 
Private Phone to New York Office 
HAnover 2-4960 
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Primary Markets in all 
PHILADELPHIA 
BANK STOCKS 


and 


PHILADELPHIA 
TRANSPORTATION CO. 
SECURITIES 


F. J. MORRISSEY & CO. 


1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
Rittenhouse 8500 PH 279 
New York Phone—WHitehall 4-1234 
Bosten Phone—Enterprise 2050 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


The Dow-Jones Industrial Average has been in a secondary de- 
cline since July 14, 1943, on which date it stood at 145.82, compared 
with 140.48 on May 24, 1944. This represents a loss of 5.34 points or 
Over the same period New York City bank stocks, as meas- 
ured by Standard & Poor’s Weekly index, have, on the other hand, 
moved up from 95.3 to.101.4, an appreciation of 6.1 points or 6.4%. 

The percent divergence between ® 


3.7%. 


these two classes of stocks is also 
quite pronounced when their cur- 
rent prices are measured against 
the April, 1942, lows, as the fol- 
lowing figures indicate: The 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average on 
April 28, 1942, was 92.92, thus its 
present gain from that level is 
47.56 points or 51.1%. Standard 
& Poor’s Weekly bank stock in- 
dex on April 29, 1942, was 59.3, 
and its gain from that level is 
42.1 points or 71.0%. 

In order for the Dow-Jones 
industrials to reach their 1937 
high of 194.40, they must advance 
53.92 points or 38.4% from their 
present position. In order for New 
York City bank stocks to reach 
their 1937 high, they must ad- 
vance 53.1 points to 1545 or 
52.4%. Thus despite the latter’s 
71.0% advance from the 1942 low 


as compared with 51.1% for the! stocks, the following table should 


industrials, their potential percent 


Asked Price Asked Price Appreciation to 
5-24-44 Feb. 1937 (high) Reach 1937 high 
Bank of Manhettan... oc ee $23 % $412 78.5 % 

see 08 Dee SOUR... nocd ohm ce 405 550 35.8 
BR EGR PTE, 2 Skee RR ~ 52% 8642 65.6 
ne OO 103% 153 %e 48.0 
FE SEIN ALS AONE GT 40% 65% 61.7 
IE i eect 5158 86 66.6 
ee NS Sky GE ease 5042 774 53.0 
NE”. SEE TS SE  IY 8 1,610 2,710 68.3 
ECD ee I ae 394 19.4 
SEE RARE SCE teats ieNage 15% 20% 31.7 
pManuseecerers Trust .......-......._-= 51% 71 37.2 
gE EER Ave i ts Set t<?” 36% 61% 66.8 
Sr I, NG a as acca cteeeistieinn onli 94% 164 73.5 
I a eel hcmeecialls 395 58 46.4 
RE lag I ae STEEL ee: 1,490 2,150 44.3 

At the time of the 1937 highs,|or 34.7%. In addition to these 


the total deposits, earning assets 
and Government securities of 
these 15 banks aggregated as fol- 
lows: Deposits, $11,655,352,000; 
earning assets, $9,359,592,000; 
Gevernments, $4,058,587,000. Cur- 
rently, with the market for their 
shares 34.5% lower, their aggre- 
gate figures are as follows: De- 
posits, $21,818,561,000; earning as- 
sets, $18, 670, 596, 000; Governments, 
$13, 381, 989, 000. From these fig- 
ures it will be observed that de- 
posits are 87.2% higher, earning 
assets 99.5% higher and Govern- 
ment securities 229.7% higher. 
While earning assets have been 
moving up, so also have the net 
operating profits of these banks, 
despite rising costs and higher 


taxes. In 1938 aggregate net oper- 
ating profits were $82,474,086, 


while in 1943 they were $110,- 
954,247, an increase of $28,480,161 





New Jersey 
Bank Stocks 


J. S. Rippel & Co. 
Established 1891 
18 Clinton St., Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 3-3430 
N. Y. Phone—REctor 2-4383 
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New York 
Trust Company 


Bulletin on request 


a es 
Laird, Bissell & Meeds 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 65, N. Y. 
Telephone: BArclay 7-3500 
Bell Teletype—NY 1-1248-49 
L. A. Gibbs, Manager Trading Department) 




















appreciation to the 1937 level is 
52.4% against 38.4%, or 36.5% 


better. 
Turning now to individual bank 


be of interest: 


regular operating profits, very 
substantial security profits have 
been realized and also recoveries 
on items previously written down. 
It is also of significance that their 
capital funds have expanded from 
$1,434,355,000 to $1,643,831,000, a 
growth of $209,476,000 or 14.6%. 

On average these 15 stocks are 
selling at approximately book 
value, the average ratio of cur- 
rent market to book as of March 
31, 1944, being 1.04. First Na- 
tional sells at the highest premium 
with a ratio of 1.29, and Irving 
at the maximum discount with a 
ratio of 0.74. Four other stocks 
are also selling at a discount, viz.: 
U. S. Trust, 0.98; National City, 
0.96; Bank of Manhattan, 0.92 and 
Public National, 0.81. 

The current dividend yield 
averages 3.8%, and ranges from 
2.7% for Bankers Trust and Na- 
tional City to 4.8% for Corn Ex- 
change and 5.0% for First Na- 
tional. In view of the generally 
conservative investment character 
of choice New York City bank 


stocks, this appears to be a very 
attractive yield, especially when 
the favorable post-war outlook for 
banking is also taken into con- 
sideration. 


With Kingsbury & Alvis 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. — Lee 
Henry Cotten is acting as South 
Mississippi sales representative 











for Kingsbury & Alvis, Hibernia 


‘Building. 


“Hard Money” Examined 
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which he distributed to members 
of the committee; and on his 
pamphlet, International Bimetal- 
lism, which was the basis of his 
press release of Sept. 27, 1943, 

(1) Preference for “hard 
money.”—Of Mr. Brownell’s sev- 
eral points, this one seems to be 
the easiest to agree with. Yet it 
needs careful examination when 
it is used as an argument for’ bi+ 
metallism. In times. of severe 
stress, certainly, people anywhere 
have more faith in metal than in 
paper currency. In peaceful and 
orderly times it is different. 

Consider the United- States. 
When gold coin was still freely 
obtainable here, most people pre- 
ferred to use paper; and, as be- 
tween silver dollars and silver 
certificates, paper is still today 
preferred, while. silver-dollar 
coins are rejected. When, in 1933, 
the run on gold and flight of cap- 
ital to foreign countries became 
severe in this country; gold con- 
vertibility of the currency was 
ended. In part that run reflected 
anticipation of official suspension 
of the gold standard as an eco- 
nomic fillip, rather than a desire 
to have and cherish gold per se. 

The traditional respect for gold, 
however, is so ingrained that 
many Americans still are com- 
forted to know that the Treasury 
holds the yellow metal, even 
though citizens cannot get any of 
it. But for everyday business use 
Americans distinctly prefer paper¢ 
currency and bank checks rather 
than hard money, as the Treas- 
ury’s hoard of $1,500,000,000 in 
silver in reserve against outstand- 
ing silver certificates proves. 


At the other extreme from the 
American attitude toward hard 
money are those peoples abroad 
who know from sad experience 
the losses that may come from 
paper currencies and who there- 
fore prefer coin for their daily 
use or for hoarding. In such 
countries, therefore, it is correct 
to say that the masses prefer hard 
money and, as Mr. Brownell cor- 
rectly states, the particular hard 
money usually sought is the 
cheapest one, silver. 

From the facts that gold is still. 
highly esteemed in the Occident 
for monetary reserves if not al- 
ways for coin and that silver is in 
demand among the masses of con- 
tinental Asia we are told, in ef- 
fect, that international bimetal- 
lism will provide a bridge for 
trade between West and East. For 
bimetallism to do this, however, 
the people of the East should be 
willing to: part with their silver 
and those of the West should be 
willing to.receive silver from the 
East in payment of trade obliga- 
tions; and conversely the East 
should be willing to take gold 
from the West. It is not enough to 
pass a law on the subject. Unless 
the people are willing and inter- 
ested, it won’t work. Moreover, 
there must exist in the countries 
of the world adequate supplies of 
gold and silver, adequately dis- 
tributed in amounts and places 
where they may be needed. Mr. 
Brownell lets the reader assume 
that these conditions will prevail 
if bimetallism is enacted, but he 
Sow not prove that they will pre- 
vail. 


Speaking for this country, it is 
clear that the silver already in 
the Treasury is surplus and that 
no more is needed or wanted. We 
might sell it to the Orient, except 
for the restrictions which ‘the sil- 
ver bloc has put in the law. Our 
gold stock far exceeds our need 
for a settler of balances. In terms 
of hard money, Uncle Sam is a 
Croesus. Mr. Brownell argues, in 
spots, that gold is unsuited to the 
needs of Asia. If this is true, then 
a basis for workable international 


bimetallism as between ourselves : 


and Asia is lackin ow can 
We use our gold ay goods 
from the Orient, if gold is not 


suitable to the Orient, as Mr. 
Brownell states? 


As for other occidental coun- 
tries— unless it should be our 
gold-and-silver-mining neighbor 
south of the border—they do not 
want .bimetallism, and have re- 
jected it again and again. 

Marly countries, indeed, are 
practically devoid of both -gold 
and silver for international trad- 
ing purposes, and for this reason 
alone are not candidates for bi- 
metallism. Where, indeed, is there 
a country that does not want .to 
manage its own money, including 
check-book money? 

Since there -can” never. be 
enough “hard money” on hand to 
effect more than a fraction of the 
transactions. of any country. out- 
side of, say, Saudi Arabia, and 
since part or most of the money 
used must therefore be accepted 
on trust in the issuing power, this 
plausible talk about “hard money” 
addressed to modern people has a 
distinct counterfeit ring. 

As for the wartime premia at 
which bullion has sold in the East, 
cited by Mr. Brownell, much 
could be written. Two facts stand 
out. The premia are in terms of 
currencies artificially pegged at 
high “official” rates of exchange. 
There are no free international 
movements of bullion and the 
prices Mr. Brownell cites reflect 
local situations. It may not be 
without significance that during 
World War I the price of silver 
soared when demand in India and 
»}China increased, but after the 
war collapsed, notwithstanding 
the subsidy which American Pitt- 
man Act purchases gave to the 
silver sellers until 1923. 

Mr. Brownell, like other silver 
advocates, makes frequent use of 
the term “silver-using countries,” 
and since that has a direct bear- 
ing on the question of a prefer- 
ence for hard money, we may 
take a few moments to examine it. 

Probably no country is a 
greater silver-using country than 
the United States, with millions of 
dollars in subsidiary silver coin 
in circulation and tons of other 
silver in the Treasury vaults. In 
peacetime every modern country 
uses much silver in its coinage 
system. The United Kingdom is a 
great silver-using country. In 
modern coinage systems, silver 
coins of varying fineness are used 
without regard to the fluctuating 
value of their silver content, pro- 
vided only the market price of 
silver is not so high as to drive 
the coins to the melting pot. But, 
by “silver using,” Mr. Brownell 
does not mean the United States 
or the United Kingdom. He means 
such countries as China, India, 
and Mexico. We may in passing 
record that China gave up the 
silver standard a decade ago, In- 
dia in 1893, and Mexico in 1905. 

Mr. Brownell states that China 
“still uses silver predominantly.” 
None of the news from China in 
recent years substantiates that 
statement. China, unfortunately, 
is suffering from paper-money 
depreciation. The severe inflation 
is rapidly depriving China’s pa- 
per currency of all value. What- 
ever one may conclude from that 
fact, I have seen no evidence that 
the Chungking Government in- 
tends ever to return to a silver 
standard. All the evidence rather 
indicates its intention to manage 
China’s economy after the war, 
for good:or for ill. 

Representative of the viewpoint 
of educated Chinese, Dr. Henry 6.4 
Chen of the Bank of China in the 
course of a long article on the 
post-war stabilization of China’s 
currency nowhere even mentions 
silver.1 Dr. Chen merely suggests 
that China start out afresh with 
“a new currency or new unit of 
account.” He adds that “the eco- 
nomic ills of the world cannot be 
laid entirely at the door of the 
monetary ‘system” and that “it 





1 Henry C. Chen, The Prospect for the 
Stabilization of the Chinese Dollar, in The 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle, Dec. 
16, 1943. : 
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Royal Bank of Scotland 


Incorporated by Royal Charter 1727 


HEAD OFFICE—Edinburgh 
Branches throughout Scotland 


LONDON OFFICES: 
3 Bishopsgate, E. C. 2 
8 West Smithfield, E. C. 1 
49 Charing Cross, S. W. / 
Burlington Gardens, W, | 
64 New Bond Street, W. J 





TOTAL ASSETS 
| £115,681,681 I 





Associated Banks: 
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Williams Deacon’s Bank, Ltd. 
Glyn Mills & Co. 























Australia and New Zealand 


: BANK OF 
NEW SOUTH WALES 


(ESTABLISHED 1817) 





Paid-Up Capital _..______ 28,780,000 
Reserve Fund —__________ 6,150,000 
Reserve Liability of Prop.. 8,780,000 
£23, 710,000 

Aggregate Assets 30th 
an ED Bio oe £187,413,762 


SIR ALFRED DAVIDSON, 
General Manager 


Head Office: George Street, SYDNEY 


K.B.E., 





The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With over 

800 branches in all States of Australia, in in 
New Zealand, the Pacific _ Isiands, ‘and 
London, it Stang the most complete and 
efficient banking service to investors, 
wee and travellers interested in these 
countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
47 Berkeley Square, W. 1 


Agency arrangements with Banks 
throughout the U. 8. A. 





NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT — 


Head Office Cairo 
Commercial Register No. 1 Catro 





FULLY PAID CAPITAL . £3,000,000 
RESERVE FUND . . £3,000,000 





LONDON AGENCY 
6 and 7 King William Street, E. C. 
Branches in all the 
principal Towns in 
EGYPT and the SUDAN 








NATIONAL BANK 
of INDIA, LIMITED 


Bankers to the Government in 
Kenya Colony and Uganda 
Head Office: 26, Bishopsgate, 
Luwndon, E. C. 


Branches in India, Burma, Ceylon, Kenya 
Colony and Aden and Zanzibar 


Subscribed Capital____24, 000,000 
Paid-Up Capital_____-_ £2,000,000 
Reserve Fund 
The Bank conducts every Gucthamis of 
banking and exchange business 
Trusteeships and Executorships 
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Louisville Bond Club 
Annua! Outing June 9 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—The Louis- 
ville Bond Club will hold its an- 
nual Summer outing and election 
of officers on June 9th at the 
Louisville Country Club. Out of 
town guests are welcome. 

N. Allan Watts of W. L. Lyons 
Co. is President of the Club. 

RR 


Interesting Situations 
The first National Bank of 
Boston and Providence Washing- 
ton Insurance Company offer at- 
tractive possibilities according to 
summaries of these situations pre- 
pared by Butler-Huff & Co. of 





California, 210 West Seventh 
Street, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. Copies of these summaries 


may be had upon request from the 
firm. ‘ 
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In the port of Balboa at the Pacific terminus of the most functions of this Chase outpost. Since Pearl Harbor the tasks of 
important single military installation in the Western Hemi- the staff there have multiplied. Seventy-five per cent of the business 
sphere—the Panama Canal—stands a branch of an American of the branch is now related directly to military activities such as 
bank which is bringing a touch of home to men at war. preparing cash pay rolls for the Army, meeting the banking needs 





Thousands of members of the reinforced gar- of Post Exchanges, caring for Company Funds, 


rison which guards the great lifeline between the serving contractors on war projects and facili- 
Atlantic and the Pacific have come to rely on this tating vital shipping through the Canal. 
office—one of the four Isthmian branches of the Today’s Panama looks down ona scene which 
Chase—for countless personal services beyond those who struggled with the torrid jungles of 
those normally rendered by a commercial bank. the Isthmus a few decades ago could scarcely 
Soldiers and sailors of all ranks daily stream in have imagined—a great modern fortress guard- 


and out its doors, cashing checks, transmitting ing the- passageway between two coasts, two 





funds, arranging for the delivery of flowers and fleets, two wars! The Chase feels privileged to 











other gifts to loved ones on Main Street, U.S. A. play its small part in furthering this military 


Comparable activities obtain in all four 


These personal services, performed without Clrase Beenrhed on the Is-hishns—Balboa effort and in making life more pleasant for those 
‘ bk r and Panama City on the Pacific side; 
profit, are in addition to the regular wartime Cristobal and Colonon the Atlantic side. who man the new ramparts of an old land. 


gee THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK: 
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Mutual Funds 


Income vs. Capital Gains 


Distributors Group has published a new folder on Low Priced 


Shares, a class of Group Securities, Inc. 


The folder contains a chart 


showing the present market position of the 55 stocks held by Low 
Priced Shares as compared with that of several higher priced shares 
including General Motors, Standard Oil of New Jersey, DuPont, 
Eastman Kodak and International Business Machines. 








The covering letter point out® 


that: 

(1) On the down-side the price 
risk in Low Priced Shares 
compares favorably witn 
that of high-priced stocks. 
On the up-side the appre- 
ciation possibilities in Low 
Priced Shares range from 
over three times to over 
nine times that of the high- 
priced shares shown in the 
chart. 

The letter then makes the fol- 
lowing point: 

“Under present tax laws, the 
investor pays at least twice as 
much taxes on a given amount 
of dividends as he does on the 
same amount of long-term capi- 
tal gains. And if he has a large 
income the tax savings on capi- 
tal gains becomes even greater.” 


With capital gains worth so 
much more than dividends under 
present tax laws, the attractive- 
ness of securities with larger- 
than-average appreciation possi- 
bilities is greatly enhanced. 

a % Bo 

Keystone Corp. presents a chart 
in the current issue of Keynotes, 
comparing interest coverage and 
bond prices over the past seven 
years on the issues included in 
the four Keystone Bond Funds. 
The chart shows that all classes 
are currently enjoying interest 
coverage of from 2.17 to 3.81 times 
—the highest in years. 

It is also pointed out that a 
large majority of the companies in 


(2) 


i. 





all clas have (1) reduced 
bonded debt and fixed charges 
and (2) substantially improved 
net working capital position. 


“Despite these improvements 
in fundamental position and 
generous interest coverage, 
three of these four classes of 
bends are still available to in- 
-vestors at discounts from par 
value ranging from 7% to 32%.” 

% ae th 
The current issue of Brevits 
contains “A Statement of Policy” 
in which Merrill Griswold, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees of 











Send for 
Prospectus 








Republic 
Investors Fund, Inc. 


, Distributing Agent 


W. R. BULL MANAGEMENT CO. Ine. 


40 Exchange Place, New York 


=a 
Keystone 
Custodian Funds 


Certificates of Participation in 
Trust Funds 
investing their capital as follows: 
SERIES . 
B-1, 2, 3 and 4 IN BONDS 


SERIES 
K-1, 2IN PREFERRED STOCKS 


SERIES 
S-1, 2, 3, 4 IN COMMON STOCKS 


Prospectus may be obtained from 
your local investment dealer or 


‘THE KEYSTONE CORP. OF BOSTON 
50 CONGRESS STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
































STEEL 
SHARES 


A Class of Group Securities, Inc. 





Prospectus on Request | 


DISTRIBUTORS | 
GROUP, _Incoxporatep | 


63 WALL STREET—-NEW YORE 








Massachusetts Investors Trust, 
discusses the general investment 
philosophy of MIT. 

“It is the established policy of 
the trustees of Massachusetts In- 
vestors Trust to maintain a very 
high percentage of the assets of 
the Trust in high-grade common 
stocks of the type which would be 
considered as suitable investments 
for funds managed ‘by individual 
and corporate trustees. That is 
what the Trust offers its share- 
holders: Participation predomi- 
nantly in sound companies whose 
shares possess ithe high qualities 
of trustee investments.” 


Mr. Griswold points out that 
this policy will not produce the 
capital appreciation in times of. 
good business that is generally 
available in the more specula- 
tive securities. “On the other 
hand, in perieds of declining 
business or of depression, it is 
to be expected’ that the shares 
of Massachusetts Investors Trust 
will show a far greater resist- 
ance te declining earnings and 
lewer dividend payments.” 

Bo as oo 


Mr. Henry J. Simonson, Jr., 
President of National Securities 
& Research Corp., reports total 
net assets of National Securities 
Series at $9,802,026 on April 30, 
1944, the fiscal year-end, com- 
pared with $5,012,896 a year ago, 
an increase of 96%. 

The current issue of Investment 
Timing contains the fourth article 
in its series on “Scientific Devel- 
opments from the Investor’s View- 
point.” The subject of the article is 
‘“‘New Drugs,” and the conclusion 
states that: “Following a period 
of readjustment, as inflated war- 
time demands are replaced by ex- 
panded civilian consumption and 
the exploitation of new markets, 
increased sales volumes and earn- 
ings are in prospect for leading 
drug manufacturing concerns.” 

a: at oo . 


Calvin Bullock’s current bulle- 
tin contains an interesting chart 
showing -the composite invest- 


ments of 10 leading universities. 
Harvard, Princeton, Yale, Johns 
Hopkins, Dartmouth, Cornell, Chi- 
cago, Northwestern, Stanford and 
Vanderbilt make up the list. -As 
last reported, 42.9% of their com- 
posite investments were in stocks, 


Prospectuses upon request 


National Securities & 


Research Corporation | 
120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, (5) 
LOS ANGELES, 634 S. Spring St., (14) 

BOSTON, 10 Post Office Square (9) 

CHICAGO, 208 So. La Salle St. (4) _ 

















Post-War Problems—Can They Be 
Solved Only By One? 


(Continued from first page) 
plicated that the able report of|version problems and _ cost-price 


Messrs. Baruch and Hancock only 
pretends to be an outline of some 
of its more important aspects. It 
includes such vital problems. as 
the termination of war contracts; 
the disposal of war surpluses; the 
resumption of peace time produc- 
tion; providing for the many 
needs of the returning soldiers, 
and the readjustment and reloca- 
tion of workers in peace time oc- 





cupations. 
2. The readjustment of prices 


and costs to restore balanced eco- | 


nomic conditions. It is well known 
to every business man and trades- 
man that when costs exceed prices 
businss declines. Producers with- 
draw. Newcomers wait. Those 
who remain in the business lose 
money, avoid any expansion, curb 
employment, cut down their vol- 
ume, and the result is depression. 
At the present time the malad- 
justment between costs and prices 
in most peace time business has 
not been exceeded since the read- 
justment period following World 
War I, in spite of the efforts at 
price control. Costs have risen 
sharply in such _ essentials as 
Wages, taxes, services, imported 
raw materials and the regimenta- 
tion costs of compliance with gov- 
ernment requirements. Represen- 
tatives of the motor car industry 
have indicated that post-war cars 
will be priced from 25% to 50% 
higher than in 1940.. Manufac- 
turers in electrical industry have 
announced that post-war prices 
will have to be 331-3% to 50% 
higher than in 1940. Many other 
manufacturers have made it clear 
that they cannot continue in busi- 
ness at present costs unless prices 
are increased or costs greatly re- 
duced. Such large indusiries as 
the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion last year had a §$ubstantial 
decline in net earnings, in spite of 
a large increase in the volume of 
business. As a result; this cor 
poration of course was required 
to pay less taxes by many mil- 
lions and, unfortunately, was un- 
able to set aside any satisfactory 
reserves for post-war reconversion 
and employment. Will wages and 
taxes come down and will the 
prices of imported raw materials 
come down, or will the prices of 
domestic products have to be in- 
creased to bring about the neces- 
sary balance between prices and 
costs to keep production and em- 
ployment going and encourage 
newcomers to take their chances 
in enterprise? If prices are raised 
then we must lose by post-war 
readjustment all that is claimed to 
have been gained by holding 
prices down during the war. 


3. Jobs anda employment are 
definitely tied up with the recon- 





with 38.4% in bonds and 18.7% in 
real estate. . 
Bo So 
Woodford Matlock of the Broad 
Street Sales Corp., in the current 
Items gives one answer to the 
question: “Is 150 FRB Index- 
Postwar Wishful Thinking?” The 
conclusion expressed in the mem- 
orandum is that such a_level of 
industrial activity after this war 
is not unreasonable. 
ok a we 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Hugh W. Long & Co.—A new 
folder, “The Automobile Inves- 
tor,” to be available soon. .... 
Lord, Abbott & Co.—The current 
issue of Abstracts, discussing life 
companies’ investments, the high 
cost of living and taxes. ... Se- 
lected Investments Co.—The cur- 
rent issue of “These ..Things 
Seemed Important.” .. .. Keystone 


.Corp.—A revised edition of the 


folder, “Ten Securities That Sat-. 
isfy a Wide Variety of Invest- 
ment Requirements.” . . : Knicker- 
bocker Distributors. Inc.—A. pros- 





| bectus 


on the Knickerbocker 
Fund revised to April 1, 1944. 





adjustments. In fact, jobs depend 
upon bringing about a balance be- 
tween costs and prices so that in- 
dustry can continue to operate 
without a loss and provide expan- 
sion for newcomers. These prob- 
lems are so interrelated that any 
attempt to separate them and 
solve them one by one is clearly a 
little worse than academic. The 
domestic price situation seems to 
have a great variety of complica- 
tions involved in it. Prices have 
been held down while costs have 
risen. Capital and reserves for 
post-war reconversion, expansion 
and employment seem entirely in- 
adequate. The huge government 
surpluses to be disposed of will 
not help domestic prices. One cop- 
per producer estimates the gov- 
ernment surplus in copper will be 
adequate to meet industry’s needs 
for three to five years. It is well 
known that the condition in alu- 
minum is even more excessive. 
The situation in machine tools has 
been estimated to be a surplus 
production adequate for eight to 
ten years. Recent trends in the 
prices of agricultural products in- 
dicate the possibilities of great 
surpluses occurring in many lines. 
For some time the market has 
been throughly demoralized and 
prices well below ceiling prices 
in eggs, fish, potatoes, and there 
has been great spoilage in butter, 
canned milk and meats. These 
conditions are not conducive to 
adjusting prices upward, even 
though costs may exceed present 
prices. It seems clear, therefore, 
that costs must come down or un- 
employment and declining pro- 
duction take place to bring about 
a balance between costs and 
prices. This is the hard way and 
the uncomfortable way to solve 
this.problem. Is it the only way? 
World prices dominate domestic 
prices. It is not possible for us to 
hold .the prices of products of 
which-we have a surplus above 
the prices in world markets. Of 
course we can hold the prices up 
for domestic consumers and sub- 
sidize foreign consumers, but this 
is economically unsound and it 
would seem that the taxpayers’ 
burden would be large enough 
without much of this sort of thing. 
Will world prices rise or decline 
in the post-war era? For a short 
time they may rise, due to scar- 
city in certain areas, but if past 
history is. any guide, the trend of 
world prices will be downward. 
Of course, world prices may be 
increased in terms of cheap money, 
but that would not necessarily be 
a rise in world prices. It would 
be a depreciation in the value of 
money, and the countries that 
maintained. sound money would 
still buy products on the interna- 
tional markets at declining prices. 

‘4. The -national debts. Esti- 
mates generally from authorita- 
tive sources indicate that our fed- 
eral debts at the end of this war 
will be about 1000% of the fed- 
eral debts at the end of World 
War I. This monstrous problem is 
inseparable from taxes, money 
and credit, prices and costs, ex- 
change . stabilization, capital for 
business, and all their economic 
interrelations. The cost of servic- 
ing the debt alone may be almost 


as much as the national budget 


and total tax collections in an av- 
erage good year following. World 
War I. In 1920 Liberty Bonds 
bearing a 444% coupon sold below 
80.. With an almost 1000%_ in- 
crease in Government Bonds, at 
what price will bonds -bearing 
1%%, 2% and 2%% coupons sell 
for? Can we hold the price of 
Government Bonds up to par to 
protect banks and other institu- 
tions?. What would be the effect 
of the proposed. Thomas amend- 
ment, which would allow banks 
and other institutions to carry 


‘Government Bonds at par, regard- 


less of their price? What would 





be the effect on the confidence of 
the people; and without confi- 
dence business never makes prog- 
ress. From where is the new cap- 
ital to come to finance reconver- 
sion and business expansion? Will 
we, after this war,. be prepared 
to repeat the experience following 
World War I, when both the Gov- 
ernment and private enterprise 
loaned billions to Europe for re- 
construction and to make a mar- 
ket for American goods? Unfor- 
tunately, much of this has never 
been repaid. Will we accept the 
goods of foreign countries in pay- 
ment for the goods we wish to 
sell them? Will farmers and la- 
borers demand protection for their 
jobs and shut out foreign goods? 

5. The money, credit and bank- 
ing problem. What is the money, 
credit and banking problem? The 
principal assets of banks to pay 
their demand depositors are Gov- 
ernment debts. Bank deposits and 
cash exceed all peace time needs. 
A very large part of bank deposits 
have been created out of Govern- 
ment debt to finance the war 
needs. The money, credit and 
banking problem is, therefore, 
tied up with the national debt 
problem and its related economic 
aspects. A solution to one of these 
problems cannot be forthcoming 
and succeed without a solution to 
the other. While we have held 
prices down, inflation of bank 
credit and the currency have run 
wild and every rule of sound 
banking has been thoroughly vio- 
lated. Now it must be set right, 
or the consequences endured. This 
is not a problem alone by itself. 
It is a part of the economic and 
financial organization of problems, 
all of which are interdependent, 
and success in managing one will 
necessarily mean success in man- 
aging the others. Failure to suc- 
cessfully manage one of these 
large problems will mean failure 
in all of them. 

6. Taxes. Taxes to service the 
national debt and finance the 
Government and its post-war 
needs will certainly remain with 
us. Estimates claim that the mini- 
mum needs will be about $20 bil- 
lion a year. In order to collect 
this amount of taxes it is claimed 
that we need a gross national in- 
come of at least $125 to $150 bil- 
lion a year. How can such na- 
tional income be maintained? If 
we fail in this matter, we fail in 
collecting the national taxes to 
service the debts and pay the 
Government’s bills, and if we fail 
in these we most assuredly will 
fail in managing the banking sit- 
uation and in providing employ- 
ment. It would seem, therefore, 
that every inkling of evidence 
that any law, restriction, price or 
wage condition that restrained or 
affected production and trade un- 
favorably would be removed, and 
such impediments to raising our 
national production and income 
are menaces to our whole system 
and to our very economic exist- 
ence. Some of us are still anx- 
iously waiting to understand how 
this national income is going to 
be. produced .in peace time. It 
seems not worth the space to take 
up the foolish proposals, such as 
suggested by those who would re- 
move the interest on the national 
debt, or even cancel the national 
debt, or those who say the debt 
makes no difference—we owe it 
to ourselves, or those who say we 
must continue to spend and not 
save and further increase the debt. 
Unfortunately, however, these 
doctrines which would destroy 
our whole economy have a large 
following, and it seems highly im- 
portant that sound national. eco- 
nomic policies be promulgated. 

7. International exchange and 
trade problems. Our international 
trade problems with the rest of 
the world will be conditioned 
upon the solution of our domestic 
economic problems and how other 
countries solve their money, debt, 
price and tax problems. Liquid 
capital will seek safety and quick- 
ly flow where it can buy most 
and have the greatest security. 
The rest of the world cannot buy 
from us unless we buy from them, 
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Our: purchases from other coun- 
tries or our sales to other coun- 
tries will be very definitely deter- 
mined by the purchasing power 
of the respective moneys, price 
relationships, tariffs and trade 
regulations. The international gold 
Standard will be restored, but its 
working depends upon the free- 
dom of the markets. Countries 
that wish to sell their surplus 
goods must be willing to buy, and 
any country that provides for it- 
self an advantage for a short time 
by cheapening its money is an 
enemy in the international com- 
munity, and sooner or later eco- 
nomic maladjustments will prove 
this, as it has to every country 
that has depreciated its currency 
or otherwise manipulated its price 
and trade relations. 


8. Public education for eco- 
nomic democracy. It has been the 
purpose here to try to indicate 
that no one of these large eco- 
nomic problems can be solved as 
separate from the general scheme 
of economic problems as a whole. 
The interrelation of all of these 
economic problems bars the solu- 
tion of any one of them, either 
with ‘respect to the United States 
alone or with respect to the inter- 
national economic relationships. 
Do we have a natfonal under- 
standing of these economic prob- 
lems and how the solutions to 
each and all of them are interde- 
pendent one upon the other, or 
are we economically unschooled 
in the management of these prob- 
lems in a democracy? Unfortu- 
nately, a large percentage of the 
people do not well understand the 
elementary economic principles of 
money, credit, price and cost rela- 
tions, exchange relations between 
countries, and other fundamental 
soundness which dominate the 
whole structure of the economic 
system and penetrate every eco- 
nomic relationship of production, 
distribution .and employment. If 
put to a vote on almost any of 
these problems, the majority of 
people would vote for what they 
believe to be to their best inter- 
ests, but in almost every case 
would be contrary to their best 
interests in the long run. The 
writer has tried this by simple 
statements of these problems and 
has taken votes in public audi- 
ences including well known clubs, 
business societies, college students 
and even college faculties. The 
conclusion quite evidently is that 
we do not have any national or 
international clear cut economic 
policies which are generally un- 
derstood by the masses of the peo- 
ple and recognized by them as 
sound principles upon which we 
can depend. 


Is this true of other countries? 
It may be true of many other 
countries, but I believe it is not 
true of such countries as England 
and Canada, Sweden and Switzer- 
land, and I know that before the 
war it was not true of such coun- 
tries as Denmark, Holland and 
Norway. It is highly important 
that we arrive at simple, clear- 
cut principles which the masses of 
people will understand and which 
we know to be sound. For the 
past hundred years those coun- 
tries that have based their eco- 
nomic policies and practices upon 
doctrines in which they have be- 
lieved have, by and large, fol- 
lowed such principles as those 
laid down by Adam Smith, John 
Stuart Mill and David Ricardo. 
Apparently we have had no such 
leaders of economic knowledge. 
At least, none have left their im- 
print so firmly upon society and 
upon government policies in this 
country. 


- Timber Stock Attractive 


Grande & Co., Incorporated, 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Washing- 
ton; have issued a very interesting 
and comphrehensive pamphlet on 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Company,,. 
which offers an attractive inflat- 
ionary hedge with tremendous 
post-war possibilities, the firm be- 
lieves. Copies of this pamphlet 
' may be had upon request from 
Grande & Co. 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Summary of 1943 Operations 


The Company continues. to apply. itself vigorously to its vitally 
important task of supplying power, light and heat for war pro- 


duction and civilian use. 


In 1943 its interconnected electric and gas systems again suc- 
cessfully met the requirements of greatly expanded industrial and 
military activities in the territory served, as well as the needs of a 
rapidly mounting civilian population now estimated 


to exceed 3,500,000, 


The ability to meet wartime demands rests largely 
on added resources of electric and gas supply made 
available through a long-range construction program, 
upon which more than $152;000,000 was spent in the 
past five years. ‘The installed: capacity. of the Com- 
pany’s electric generating. plants was ‘increased 
400,000 horsepower during this period, and an 
additional 200,000. horsepower. was contracted 


for from other producers. 


Pit Plant No. 5, placed:in operation in. April 
1944, added another 214,000 horsepower of gen- 
erating capacity to the Company’s vast facilities 
for supplying electric service in this strategically 


important area. 


Sales of electric energy in 1943 
totaled 6,870;000,000 kilowatt- 


SALES OF ELECTRICITY 





SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA . 

















































PIT NO. 5 POWER HOUSE, 
with largest installed capacity of any hydro plant in California 


SALES OF GAS 
1934-1943 


Sales of gas amounted to 119,- 


1934-1943 480,000,000 cubic feet, an increase 








hours, exceeding those for 1942 
by 19.3%. One-half of this energy 
was delivered to 27,000. indus- 
trial customers, chiefly for war 
production. The remainder was 
distributed to approximately 
812,000 domestic customers, 
132,000 commercial and other 
customers and 38,000 © agricul- 
tural power customers. With re- 
spect to the latter, it may be 
noted that more than 98% of all 
farms located within a mile of the 
Company’s power lines are now 


: 





receiving electric service. 





of 11.3% over 1942. Natural gas, 
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as well as electricity, plays an 





ae gy #0 important part in war produc- 





tion. Industrial and military es- 
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tablishments, with a present 
40 consumption of 12 billion cubic 
feet of gas annually, have been 
connected to our lines since the 
Bee beginning of 1940. -In addition, 
the requirements of existing gas 
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customers have increased 15 bil- 
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result of the war program. 








SOURCES OF GROSS REVENUE 


1943 


Electric Department. ici Ss er 
ee A er ag inet ae ene 
Street Railway Department............... 
Wi abet TARO ee os cnc cca ewe 
Steam Sales Department.................. 
Miscellaneous Income..........,.......... 


Total Gross Revenue................. $138,981,356 
*Street Railway System sold in October, 1943. 


SUMMARY OF CONSOLIDATED EARNINGS STATEMENT 


Cee TNT EE i Se RSE ASS vn’ 
Maintenance, Operating Expenses, Taxes (except 
Federal Taxes on Income) and Provision for De- 
preciation and Other Reserves 
CEN ed ee ok ea kc be cs 


Bond and Other Interest, Discount and Other In- 
come Lremenenns °2 Pt See tee. 


Net Income before Provision for Federal Taxes 


Provision for Federal Taxes on*Income........... 22,645,080 14,851,079 efforts in the all important task of 
Net Income to'Surplis >< ..5. 00 207.......... $ 22,347,004  $ 22,267,592 - helping to win the war, we are 
Dividends on Preferred Stock................... 8,409,820 8,399,508 - now planning a comprehensive ~ 
SS ph ho gee Coe eee haan $ 13,937,184  $ 13,868,084 program: 0 dd-andistidiuletethe : 
Dividends on Common Stock.................. : 12,523,808 12,524,168 continued development of North- 
SS EE A ge te oh ee ee $ 1,413,876 $ 1,348,916 orn and Central California. 
Earnings per Share of Common Stock............ $2.23 $2.21 
Dividends Paid per Share of Common Stock... .. = $2.00 $2.00 


Copies of the Company’s 1943 annual re, jort may be secured on application to E. J. Beckett, Treasurer, 
245 Market Street, San Francisco 6, California. “3 


REVS ov ives oy 4a 83,178,865 78,626,525 of the foremost agricultural, and 
$ 55,802,491 $$ 48,487,655 distributing areas of the country, 

is destined to assume increasing 

10,810,407 11,368,984 national importance as a manu- 






































DISTRIBUTION OF STOCK OWNERSHIP | 
' DECEMBER 31, 1943 





$97,429,110 Whos Sth ieee i oss ns ee 37,728 
39,629,387 Wma Mine nonbi6h aii?) Or an wo eas 53,219 
726,479* ee i Gin ee 23,157 
502,419 Investment and Other Corporations, Partnerships, 
305,290 Insurance Companies, Educational, Charitable 
388,671 and Religious Institutions, etc................ 3,179 
ORO CCN ooo. 5 iano oe LESS RN 117,283 


eS? &) &..2..8)> 2228 <9 


bi ob ded aon og The Company views with confi- 
138,981,356  $127,114,180 dence the postwar prospects of the 
or aca ha territory served. It is apparent that 


this region, long established as one 











facturing center. 


$ 44,992,084 $ 37,118,671 


Without in any way relaxing our 
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WILLIAMS 


Some interesting figures on Canadian bank earnings were pre- 


sented in 
Parliamentary Assistant 
on the Bank Act. 
10 Canadian chartered banks in 
shareholders’ investment or equity 


the House of Commons recently by Douglas C. Abbott, 
to the Minister of Finance, during the debate 
Mr. Abbott’s figures show the net profits of the 


recent years in relation to total 


. 
-. 





Aside from Barclays Bank, 
whose figure of .23% is not rep- 
resentative, earnings of the nine 
ehartered banks last year 
ranged from 3.36% of. total 
shareholders’ equity for Nova 
Scotia to 4.56% for the Royal 
Bank of Canada. 


Finance Minister Ilsley, in in- 
troducing the bill to revise the 
Bank Act, estimated the share- 
holders’ net income at 5.09% of 
total shareholders’ equity over the 
last 15 years. However, this higher 
figure was arrived at on a slightly 
difterent basis from those re- 
ported by Mr. Abbott, whose fig- 
ures show the published net prof- 
its after making full provision for 
bad and doubtful debts. Mr. Il- 
sley’s figure included the earnings 
set aside for losses less the amount 
actually required to pay those 
losses. 


A significant feature of Cana- 
dian chartered bank earnings, as 
revealed by the figures presented 
by Mr. Abbott, is the rather sub- 
stantial decline in net profits in 
relation to total shareholders’ 
equity since the outbreak of. the 
war in 1939. In that year one 
bank earned 6.61% and another 
5.50% of the total shareholders’ 
equity and six of the remaining 
eight banks earned between 4% 
and 5%. In contrast, as stated 
above, the highest figure last year 
was 4.56% for the Royal Bank of 
Canada. 

There is good reason to be- 
lieve that this protracted and 
war-induced downtrend has 
about run its course and that 
the characteristic stability of 
Canadian bank earnings is about 
to reassert itself. 

% we eS 


A welcome development to 
American investors in Canadian 
equity securities is the important 
decision by the Supreme Court of 
the Province of Ontario, denying 
the right of the province to levy 
inheritance taxes on Canadian 
corporate shares registered and 
located in the United States. The 
position taken by the court was 
that the wills of both deceased 
owners of the shares were pro- 
bated outside the province and 
that the Canadian companies in 
question maintain registrars and 
transfer agents outside the prov- 
ince, giving evidence that the 
legal “situs” of the equities was 
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of shares of International Nickel 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., and of Lake 
Shore Mines, Etd. Not only will 
these decisions tend to operate to 
the benefit of American holders 
of Canadian securities, particu- 
larly those of the Province of On- 
tario, but they are likely to have 
some influence on the interpreta- 
tions of Federal and State taxing 
authorities in this country. 


It is expected that the case will 
be appealed and will be reviewed 
by the Privy Council. In a 1942 
decision, this highest tribunal es- 
tablished the precedent that 
shares owned and transferable in 
New York were not subject to 
“succession duties” in Ontario. 

While these decisions help to 
clarify the Canadian estate tax 
muddle as it affects American 
investors, they do not offer a 
satisfactory solution to the prob- 
lem. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the action taken by the On- 
tario Supreme Court will stim- 
ulate the Canadian authorities 





outside the province also. 
This decision involved two blocs 


now at work on an over-all re- 
vision of estate taxes to push 
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Socialized Transport And 
The Future of Enterprise 


(Continued from first page) 


of obscuring the true cost of goods 
and services, a device for making 
it appear that goods and services 
cost less than they actually cost 
and again by discriminatory tax- 
ation make it appear that the cost 
of some things is greater than it 
actually is, and in general a hocus 
pocus by which the people as a 
whole are misled into thinking 
that they are getting something 
for nothing. 

It is probably true that social 
progress at all times has been 
measurable by the extent to which 
the achievements of the few have 
been shared by the many, but the 
phony gains by the method of so- 
cialization must be clearly dis- 
tinguished from the real social 
dividends made possible by the 
successive and large reductions in 
the actual social cost of desired 
goods and services. They are as 
different as night and day, as dif- 
ferent as a stock dividend which 
but redivides, and the real thing, 
income which will buy a loaf of 
bread. The real social gains from 
improved efficiency and increased 
economy are not excusably con- 
fused with the gross make-believe 
gains which are offset somewhere 
else in the economic system by an 


equal or larger loss. This sort of. 


social check kiting may work for 
awhile and on a small scale but 
eventually there will. be a slip up 
in this robbing of Peter to pay 
Paul and then Paul won’t be sub- 
sidized anymore because Peter 
has given up the economic ghost. 

Socialized transport probably 
means government ownership to 
most people and obviously gov- 
ernment ownership is one of the 
most common means of socializa- 
tion, but the full implication and 
true nature of socialization as the 
favorite political legerdemain of 
our times can only be appreciated 
if it is understood that, (1) social- 
ization may and does proceed 
without government ownership or 
operation and (2) that govern- 
ment ownership and operation do 
not of necessity mean socialization 
of the goods or services produced. 
And when the import of this dis- 
tinction dawns, it will be under- 
stood that socialization is the more 
important, the far more pervasive 
as well as the less easily detected 
and resisted means of departure 
from a system of private respon- 
sibility and freedom from eco- 
nomic choice. 


We have good illustrations of 
both in the metropolitan New 
York area. Subway. transportation 
has been socialized under both 
private and public operation. On 
the other hand we can here pay 
our respects to the management 
of a great public transport facil- 





their efforts through to a satis- 
factory conclusion. 
o ts * 

Turning to the market last 
week, activity in Canadian bonds 
was small.with prices firm. There 
exists a broad demand for Domin- 
ion internal issues here which 
cannot be filled at the moment, 
although top. prices. are. bid for 
these issues. The fact that a satis- 
factory supply of Dominion inter- 
nal issues cannot be found at even 
1/16 off the official rate is one 
indication of the conviction - of 
investors that the discount in the 
Canadian dollar will sooner or 
later be removed and its pre-war 
parity with United States dollar 
restored. . a 

There was good demand for 
Quehec and Saskatchewan bonds 
at firm prices. A bloc of. British 
Columbia 5s was disposed of 
quickly at the offering side of the 
market. Nothing in the pres- 
ent situation can he perceived 
which is likely to alter the trend 
of recent: weeks toward reneral 
firmness in a market confronted 


wih a steadily diminishing.sup- 
p y. 





ity, the Port of New York Author- 
ity, which has paid its own way 
and successfully resisted efforts to 
socialize its services. 

It is high time that those who 
fear for the future of the tradi- 
tional American system of private 
enterprise, free themselves of the 
fixation which the bogy of gov- 
ernment ownership is to so many, 
and become aware of the fact that 
the ends of socialization are being 
achieved under many other forms 
and in’ many other ways. Also 
when and if it is realized that 
government ownership is not 
necessarily synonymous with so- 
cialization, we can free ourselves 
of stupid resistance to govern- 
ment ownership where and when 
the totality of all circumstances 
make it the only alternative, and 
apply the same energy and atten- 
tion to seeing to it that unneces- 
sary socialization does not occur 
under government ownership 
when it becomes the unavoidable 
form of economic ‘organization 
and administration. 

If socialization under Govern- 
ment ownership could be pre- 
vented much of the socialist fer- 
vor for that form of organization 
would disappear; on the other 
hand, much opposition to the 
assumption of certain public func- 
tions would also disappear if 
people were assured that public 
ownership and operation were not 
going to be used as a means of 
socialization of the -cost of the 
service. 


Government ownership as such 
is no longer the sine qua non of 
socialism. In the step-by-step 
American trek toward commun- 
ism the method is socialization 
under old forms and _ traditions. 
We have as yet but little Govern- 
ment ownership in the transport 
industries in this country, but the 
socialization of all transport has 
gone a very long way already and 
may proceed much further before 
it takes the form of Government 
ownership on a large scale, It is 
not even a foregone conclusion 
that extensive Government own- 
ership in form will be the even- 
tual outcome of increased Gov- 
ernment interference in the eco- 
nomic life of the people. 


The art of politico-economic 
revolutionizing has developed re- 
markably in recent years. The 
method of indirection has been 
substituted for the straight-for- 
ward proposals of the original 
Socialist party. The purposeful 
managers of our transition from 
the horse-and-buggy era, in which 
we thought that cost and income 
should stand in a respectable rela- 
tion to each other, to the planned 
economy, in which cost is an 
afterthought, do not confuse 
means and ends. Their aims and 
ends are fixed but the means are 
alternate. Government ownership 
is no longer an end— it is a means; 
the end is_ socialization. In 
more recent political practice the 
highest resnect has been shown 
for the old axiom of statesman- 
ship which the successful found- 
ers of tvranny have understood 
and acted upon in all ages, 
namely, “that great changes can 
best be brought about under old 
forms.” 

The true nature of socialization 
is no longer merely an academic 
question. Those who had most at 
stake have unfortunatelv treated 
it as such. In fact, so effectively 
have depressions and wars served 
as false fires and diversions that 
there is little rublic realization 
how far we have been following 
fellow-traveler as a fsuide. 

There is no fixed pattern and 
no simple mark of identification 
by which socialization can be 
easily recognized. The business 
man is often confused. Often also 
he lends his suvvort particularly 
when the provosal appears ad- 
vantageous to his particular busi- 





ness. In fact, cupidity among 
business men as among other citi- 
zens seems to be the basis of dis- 
tinction between desirable social- 
ization and undesirable soc.aliza- 
tion. It seems for few to be a 
matter of principle or of the com- 
mon good in the long run. but 
simply a question of whose ox is 
gored now. It certainly behooves 
the business men who fear the ris- 
ing momentum of the drift toward 
a socialized society, to acquaint 
themselves with its characteristics 
and manifestations and to forego 
the opportunities of selfish gain 
and special advantage when the 
opportunity comes. Otherwise 
business, one by one, will fall be- 
fore the temptation to fatten at 
the public expense, not realizing 
that what is doled out with the 
right hand must be recovered out 
of the pockets of others with the 
left, with a fat commission for the 
service of taking and giving. 

The business mind, not trained 
in the tricks of the semantic shell 
game by which old isms are sold 
under new names, is peculiarly 
handicapped in discerning his own 
and the public long-term interest. 
Effective resistance to the onward 
march of socialization has not 
been forthcoming because busi- 
ness men in their own interest 
and citizens generally in the com- 
mon interest have not been able 
to recognize the substance of so- 
cialization in the forms in which 
it appears; have been scanning the 
skies on the watch for a cataclys- 
mic change while the rising tide 
slowly engulfs them. 

After the substantial socializa- 
tion of enterprise, it will prove to 
be a relatively simple matter then 
to eliminate the shell, according 
to the best of Marxian prescrip- 
tions. Only by a critical aware- 
ness as to the essential nature and 
character of the devices of social- 
ization can those who view such 
ultimate changes in the character 
of our economic organization with 
alarm defend the _ traditional 
American system of economic 
freedom. 

So much for the necessity of 
distinguishing between the form 
and the substance of socialization. 
What if any are the discernible 
earmarks and identifying features 
of socialization? Socialization is 
not a one or two front attack; its 
manifestations are numerous and 
its variations endless, and that is 
probably the explanation of its 
siren appeal on one point or an- 
other to almost every industry. It 
is amazing to one who stands 
somewhat aside, if not aloof, to 
note the substantial lack of co- 
hesiveness of business in a com=- 
mon resistance to the relentless 
reduction of the area of economic 
freedom. The explanation is not 
only in ordinary apathy but in the 
fact that each step forward in the 
socialization of one industry af- 
fords some promise of special ad- 
vantage to other industrial 
groups; everyone for himself, and 
the devil take the hindmost re- 
mains the code of business action. 
To the business mind there are 
two kinds of socialization: that 
which hits him and that which 
hits the other fellow, and the lat- 


ter is of no concern and may in- 


deed have some short-term favor- 
able by-products. The use of the 
favor and finances of Government 
by one industry to improve itself 
in the indirect competitive strug- 
gles with another is the kiss of 
death for individual initiative and 
private enterprise. 


One circumstance, in my 
opinion, is always present in any 
scheme or form. of socialization, 
and that is a departure, to a 
greater or lesser degree, from the 
responsibility of meeting the full 
cost of production of goods or 
services. It is. the stubborn fact 
of cost that stands in the way of 
making the land of promises come 
true. Cost is the awkward un- 
yielding fact that makes it im- 
possible to bring the economic 
dream world into realitv. Those 
who promise miracles ultimately 
feel the pressure to deliver. 
Knowins, probably as well if not 
better than we do, that cost can 
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only be reduced by improved 
efficiency and increased economy, 
and that total cost will have to 
be covered by total revenue, and 
that there is after all no magic in 
coal fired into a Government- 
owned boiler or a higher B.t.u. 
value in oil from a Government- 
subsidized pipe line, some method 
must be found for getting out of 
the dilemma. The answer is so- 
cialization in its broadest sense, 
and the means for its effective 
emplcyment is now at hand in the 
form of the unlimited spending 
power of Congress, unlimited as 
to amount and purpose. 

The essence of socialization is 
subsidy. The purpose of subsidy 
is to avoid the restraining disci- 
pline of cost on the character and 
amount of goods and services pro- 
duced. Since all would admit 
that the total cost of all goods 
and services must be covered by 
total revenue or price, we can 
easily see that socialization is a 
means of making us pay the cost 
of some goods in the price of other 
goods, and balancing out with a 
tax payment which it is wholly 
impossible to trace or allocate to 
any particular goods or service. 
It is a means for making us think 
some things are relatively cheap 
and other things are relatively ex- 
pensive. As a means of economic 
obfuscation, the theory of social- 
ization is nearly perfect and its 
practice affords almost unlimited 
opportunity for political plunder- 
ing of industry, and with particu- 
lar ease if one segment of indus- 
try allows itself to be played 
off against others until our 
entire economic system is 
shot through with subsidy and 
counter-subsidy and we are 
all subsidizing and being -sub- 
sidized until no one knows, no one 
can find out, and possibly no one 
will care, whether the goods and 
services we want are the ones we 
are getting or whether our limited 
resources of materials and labor 
are being directed to the produc- 
tion of the relative amounts of the 
goods we want most. 

Coming at our subject some- 
what in reverse, we have probably 
made clear why Government 
ownership as a form of enterprise 
organization is so popular in some 
quarters. The appeal of Govern- 
ment ownership is certainly not 
as an end but because of its use- 
fulness as a means of avoiding the 
stubborn fact of cost. The great- 
est attraction in Government 
“ownership is its availability as a 
‘means of socializing goods and 
services by not recognizing their 
full cost of production, as a means 
of making goods and services an- 
pear to cost less than they actually 
cost. Government ownership 
serves as a heavy curtain drawn 
between the to-be-seen and the 
not-to-be-seen costs. Witness, for 
example, the almost desperate 
efforts of the sponsors of publicly- 
owned utility operations to avoid 
responsibility for the full cost of 
the service so as to make a favor- 
able comparison as to. rates 
charged. You may recall the 
testimony of a director of a large 
Federally financed electric under- 
taking in answer to the question: 
do you include interest on the in- 
vestment in calculating your cost, 
to the effect that interest was not 
included because no interest was 
paid—the United States Treasury 
paid the interest. 

Private enterprise, in contrast, 
must respect its most critical and 
severe master, the cost for which 
the consumer is willing to reim- 
burse the producer. Private en- 
terprise is under considerable 
pressure to try to remain solvent, 
to balance cost and income. In- 
telligent private enterprise at- 
tempts to recover its costs from 
the purchasers of its products in 
such a manner as to interfere the 
least with the widest possible use 
of those products and services 
which can be made to pay their 
way, i.e., to meet cost but let cost 
interfere as little as possible with 
the widest range of social eco- 
nomic service. ket 

An honest price system is an in- 
dispensable requisite, to the suc- 





cessful and continued operation of 
a system of free enterprise, for 
the heart of a system of free en- 
terprise is the freedom of choice 
among consumers as to how their 
claim on the social income shall 
be met. Prices which do not re- 
flect the present comparative cost 
of goods and services available to 
the consumers are economically 
dishonest prices because they mis- 
lead consumption and destroy the 
ability of prices to function as the 
guide posts or quotation boards of 
the economic system, directing 
consumption to the more avail- 
able goods and away from the less 
available more costly goods. 


Thus the true social concern 
about the effects of socialization 
are not really as to the compara- 
tive merits of the scalved or 
“scalpee” or the ethics of legal- 
ized robbery, but with the effect 
of the destruction of a price sys- 
tem which operates to achieve the 
largest overall economy and the 
substitution therefore of prices 
which have no meaning as re- 
flectors of comparative social cost. 
From the long-term public point 
of view I would view public con- 
duct of essential services on the 
business basis of meeting all costs 
with less alarm than a widespread 
system of subsidies and counter 
subsidies of private enterprise in 
form, with all the Government in- 
terference which such a partner- 
ship brings. There is, however, 
little probability that we _ shall 
have such an option, for Govern- 
ment ownership without socializa- 
tion of cost will evoke little en- 
thusiasm and keep very little sup- 
port, and the ultimate outcome of 
extended socialization of cost 


under private ownership in form 


will be an extension of the area 
of public ownership and opera- 
tion. 

Socialization of transport is a 
particularly significant asvect of 
the general trend away from a 
free economy in this country. In 
some sense all economic activity 
is interdependent, but upon no in- 
dustry, is all other industry so 
substantially and continuously de- 
pendent as on the transportation 
industries. Therefore what hap- 
pens to transportation is not only 
and merely important to that in- 
dustrial group, but to all business 
and all industry. In the same way 
we find-all tyves and kinds of 
industries important to our 
national economy, but no other 
industry of the pervasive and in- 
tense significance of transporta- 
tion. 

This audience does not need to 
be told of the significance of the 
cost of transportation to industry 
and businesss in general or of the 
even greater significance of stable 
and non-discriminatory rate 
structures and possibly also un- 
derstands that a less than perfect 
old rate structure to which busi- 
ness location and markets have 
adjusted themselves may be better 
than the perfection of a change 
which disrupts relationships of 
long standing on which the value 
of large past expenditures de- 
pends. All of that simply means 
that the socialization of the cost 
of transportation, by whatever 
means achieved, can have more 
far-reaching results than similar 
developments in any other indus- 
try. Weare all aware of the great 
sensitivity of industry in general 
to changes in relative transporta- 
tion costs and therefore realize 
that relatively minor changes can 
have large-scale economic reper- 
cussions in general industry. 

The very dependency of indus- 
try on transport calls attention to 
the possibilities of economic regi- 
mentation through socialization, 
with or without Government own- 
ership, of the agencies of trans- 
portation. Now that we have a 
firmly established monopoly of 
credit in the Federal Government, 
all that remains to perfect the 
means of general industrial regi- 
mentation is a monopoly of trans- 
portation. 

Socialization in trans»ort, or 
any of the major means of trans- 
port, leads readily to transporta- 
tion monopoly. As long as there 





is private ownership in theory and 
in fact, public policy resists inte- 
gration, even demonstrably desir- 
able and economic integration, but 
when Government interest in any 
agency of transport becomes pro- 
prietary the attitude changes. 
Assume, for instance, Government 
ownership actual or in effect, of 
the railroad industry. How long 
might the other agencies of trans- 
port expect to enjoy the freedom | 
of competition with a Govern- 
ment-owned railway? I know of 
no country in which Government- 
owned agencies are willing to face 
the competition of alternative 
modes of transport; often, indeed, 
even private transport is re- 
strained and restricted in favor of 
the social monopoly. Govern- 
ments, like gods, are jealous. 
Government ownership of one 
means of transport is most likely 
followed by Government owner- 
ship of all competitive public 
means of transport or the impo- 
sition of such restraints and con- 
trols as will amount to the same 
thing. It is an old adage of politi- 
cal economy, where Government 
steps in, enterprise steps out. No 
business can compete with gov- 
ernments of unlimited spending 
power, and no business can long 
or effectively compete with other 
industries operating with the 
benefit of socialized cost. 


The moral of the story, of 
course, is that those industries 





Brewster “Sii-In’” Protest Ended As President 
Rocseveli Asks New Contract 


The “sit-in” demonstration, in which more than 5,000 employees 
in Long Island City, N. Y., participated in protest against the recent 


cancellation by the Navy of its 


Corsair fighter contract with the 


Brewster Aeronautical Corp., and which lasted for two days, ended 
on May 30 following Government assurance that new work would be 
sought for the corporation, an Associated Press dispatch says. Approx- 


imately 3,300 workers employed ® 


in the Brewster plant at Johns- 
ville, Pa., also obeyed an order of 
their union representatives to end 
their “sit-in” demonstration. The 
Brewster contract for production 
of Corsairs will be terminated at 
both plants as of July 1. 

James F. Byrnes, Director of 
the Office of War Mobilization, 
ordered the Joint Contract Ter- 
mination Board to meet on June 
1 to determine whether any pro- 
curement agencies have contracts 
that might be placed with the 
Brewster concern and also to de- 
vise a procedure for handling such 
cases in the future. He further 
asked the board to see to it that 
the requirements of all procure- 
ment agencies first be canvassed 








which, with the benefit of social- 
ized cost, undermine the inde- 
pendence and integrity of com- 
petitors so that Government own- 
ership comes ver force of neces- 


sity, are arranging for their owp 
early demise, 





before terminating contracts af- 
fecting whole plants, and that 
steps be taken to “insure adequate 
notice” to such plants upon con- 
tract termination. 

President Roosevelt said he had 
asked the Navy and other govern- 
ment agencies to determine 
whether they could give further 
contracts to the Brewster cor- 
poration, according to the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch, which 
further added: 

“President Roosevelt declared 
the action in halting plane build- 
ing by Brewster was taken for 
economic reasons, but that pos- 
sible insufficient notice had been 
given. 

“The plant meanwhile con- 
tinued in operation with workers 
not scheduled for layoffs staying 
at their posts on their regular 
shifts.” 

Further reference to termin- 
ation of Navy contract will be 
found in last week’s “Chronicle”, 

1 page 2159, ' 
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“Hard Money” Examined 


(Continued from page 2260) 


would be folly if we sought the 
Panacea for the deep-seated in- 
ternational economic disequili- 
brium solely through monetary 
policies.” 

Notwithstanding these views 
Dr. Chen, this writer is quite will- 
ing to grant Mr. Brownell that 
there exists among the uneducated 


masses in India, China, and vari- | 


ous other peoples— such as the 
Indians of Latin America—a de- 
sire to own silver. Some may de- 
sire it as currency or as a store 
of value; others, primarily in ar- 
ticles of personal adornment. 
Such people, however, are ac- 
customed to changes in the price 
of silver and I am not aware of 
any demands from them that the 
price be pegged through bimetal- 
lism or otherwise. The cheaper 
and more plentiful silver is, the 
more they can acquire. 

It is quite easy to supply this. 
desire for silver without putting 
currencies on the silver standard, 
without pegging the market price 
of silver, and without introducing 
international bimetallism For 
many years before the war In- 
dians and Chinese bought silver 
without any such governmental 


y arrangements. 


For the sake of the argument, 
grant Mr. Brownell that the Chi- 
nese Government after the war 
goes on a silver standard and 
seeks to acquire silver. Would it 
not be throwing obstacles in her 
path for us to adopt Mr. Brown- 
ell’s policy of making silver 
dearer and harder to get? Would 
we not rather help China get sil- 
ver if we lowered our selling 
price for silver, or if we lent 


| must recognize the situation of 
| these people, who _ constitute 
| approximately 1 billion human 
| beings, or nearly one-half of the 
| estimated population of the 
| earth. 

Not only can the Chinese and 
| Indians more readily supply their 
|silver wants at a low if fluctuat- 
|ing price than at a fixed and high 
'one such as Mr. Brownell’s $1.29- 
| an-ounce plan, but they can do so, 
|in the future as in the past, with- 
‘out international bimetallism. If 
i they do not ask for bimetallism or 
|for the silver standard, it is not 
up to us to adopt it for them. In 
any case, Mr. Brownell seems to 
overstress the economic impor- 
tance of the Asiatic half of the 
world’s population. In 1936—the 
last pre-war year in Asia—their 
international trade constituted 
only 13% of the world’s foreign 
trade.2 

(2) The “shortage of gold.”— 
The “shortage of gold” argument 
now being used featured the sil- 
ver discussions of the last century. 
It was given wide circulation by 
Mr. Brownell during the silver 
agitation of the 1930's. It is not a 
new argument. 


Whether there is “enough” gold 
depends on the purpose one has 
in mind. Certainly there is not 
enough gold to supply a 100% re- 
serve for every dollar of United 
States currency outstanding and 
for every bank-deposit dollar sub- 
ject to check. Outside the United 
States this is equally true, for 
some countries have little or no 
gold at all. Can there ever be 
“enough” gold to satisfy anyone 
who has a “good as gold” sub- 





China the silver, or gave China 
silver? Perhaps this is in any case 
beside the point, for when this 
war ends China will probably be 
less willing to devote precious 
foreign exchange to buying silver, 
and more desirous of buying re- 
habilitation and _ reconstruction 
supplies. 

For whatever it is worth in this 
connection, we may note that 
China is one of the countries re- 
ported as subscribing to the 
United Nations currency-stabili- 
zation plan of April 1944, a plan 
which expresses the. intention to 
fix the par values of members’ 
currency units in gold. 


In citing the traditional Chinese 
and Indian liking for silver, Mr. 
Brownell lays special emphasis on 
the fact that those peoples con- 
stitute a great part of the world’s 
population. After telling us that 
the peoples of not only Asia, but 
Africa as well, are “silver using,” 
he states: 

The average Asiatic does not 
aspire to the possession of gold, 
which is beyond his reach. Sil- 
ver is what he wants, because 


stitute to sell? 


i Mr. Brownell supports his con- 
| tention of the inadequacy of phy- 
| sical gold by quoting some 1930 
Bose of the League of Na- 
tions gold delegation as to a gold 
| shortage. What the gold delega- 
tion’s unrealized predictions 
mean to this writer is, chiely, that 
predictions are risky. The gold 
delegation could not foresee the 
steps that would be taken to eco- 
nomize gold, including the in- 
crease in price enacted by various 
governments. Similarly, we can- 
not today rely too much on Mr. 
Brownel’s predictions. 


The accompanying table com- 
pares the 1930 predictions of the 
gold delegation, covering world 
gold production, including the im- 
portant gold-mining U. S. S. R., 
and 1943 estimates of the Federal 
Reserve Board for the same years, 
omitting U. S. S. R. data. Despite 
this important omission and de- 
spite the retarding effects of the 
war on gold mining, the actual 
output in 1940 was 130% greater 
oe the gold delegation had fore- 
cast. ; 





silver is the gold of the masses. 
Any post-war monetary system 


Gold production— 
Estimated world gold pro- 


* duction, in millions of 
ott dollars, according 
o-— 
Gold delega- 
tion of the 
financial Federal Re- 
committee, serve Board 
League of (excluding 
Year Nations, 1930 U.S.S.R.) 2 
(including 
U.S.S.R.) 1 
SSeS 683 432 
| SRR ESF, 679 461 
AE ae eae 693 498 
a 688 525 
| RL SSB 681 958 
RR 673 1,050 


2 According to Foreign Commerce Year- 
book data. 


-Forecast and fact 


Estimated world gold pro- 


duction, in millions of 
— dollars, according 
o-— 
Gold delega- 
tion of the 
financial Federal Re- 
committee, serve Board 
League of (excluding 
Year Nations, 1930 U.S.S.R.) 2 
(including 
U.S.S.R.) 1 
| SSRIS 671 1,153 
| A ae 662 1,229 
OS aE Ra 649 1,320 
(Cae 625 1,384 
Pes ihtirinsmnibienn ak 625 1,437 


i These figures taken from C. O. Hardy's Is There Enough Gold?, Bookings Institu- 


tion, 1936, p. 85, and here converted into 
gold equals $35. 


dollars of the present weight, i. e., 1 ounce 


2 From Banking and Monetary Statistics, 1943, p. 543. 


In 1932 Mr. Brownell himself 
made some predictions when tes- 
_tifying in Washington in behalf of 
silver-purchase legislation. He 
then stated: 


The more one studies the sit- 
uation of gold, the more one is 
convinced of the grave danger 
that the future production of 
gold will not be in quantity 
anything like as much as it is 


today. And that is regardless 
of the fact that in the next 1, 
2, or 3 years the production of 
= will increase to some ex- 
ent. 


And as to China and the silver 
standard Mr. Brownell predicted: 
_ It is highly improbable, if not 
impossible, within the next 100 
years, to get India and China to 
abandon the use of silver. 











The silver-purchase law Mr. 
Brownell wanted was soon 
afterward enacted. But the above 
predictions were not realized. The 
mine production of gold was 
greatly increased by early de- 
velopments Mr. Brownell could 
not foresee. And, within 3 years 
of his prediction, China gave up 
the silver standard, being driven 
off it by the very American sil- 
ver-purchase legislation for the 
enactment of which Mr. Brownell 
so busily worked. Only a few 
years later the Government of 
British India found the people 
willing to accept a large reduc- 
tion in the fineness of the silver 
coins: 

Dr. C. O. Hardy, the well-known 
economist who in 1936 wrote for 
Brookings Institution a study 
called Is There Enough Gold?, in 
1944 has the following to say on 
this question: 


All fears are over with re- 
spect to the adequacy of the to- 
tal gold supply to meet total 
demand for monetary reserves 
or for international payments. 
In the late twenties there was 
much anxiety lest within a few 
years a dwindling supply of 
new gold, combined with rigid 
reserve requirements, would 
put deflationary pressure on all 
the monetary systems. The 
writer has elsewhere indicated 
his grounds for concluding that 
even under the conditions that 
existed in 1925-30 the facts did 
not warrant any such appre- 
hension. In any case it is clear 
that such apprehensions are not 
likely to revive within the next 
decade or two, unless the whole 
level of incomes and prices rises 
far above present levels. In the 
past decade the monetary gold 
stock of the world as measured 
in dollars has trebled, partly by 
upward revaluation, partly by 
transfer of large amounts of 
gold from the hoards of India 
into the reserves of the western 
world, and partly by an enor- 
mous increase in the _ scale of 
production. In 1930 the gold re- 
serves of central banks and gov- 
ernments amounted to some- 
thing over 10 billion dollars, or 
about 17 billion dollars at the 
present price; now they total 
over 32 billion dollars. Gold 
production amounted to 1,250 
million dollars in 1941 as com- 
pared with about 600 million 
(at the present price of gold) in 
1926-30. The most noteworthy 
increases of output were in the 
United States, where produc- 
tion doubled between 1934 and 
1940, in Canada where the in- 
crease was nearly as great, and 
in Russia.3 
Since the last real use for gold 

is to settle adverse international 
balances, of which we have none, 
and since our gold stock is sev- 
eral times as valuable as it was 
when gold coin still circulated 
here, our $22,000,000,000 gold 
stock ought to last us quite a 
while. 


For the United States, which 
supported a great boom in the 
1920’s on a_ $4,000,000,000 gold 
stock, our present holdings cer- 
tainly are not too little. Besides, 
since the 1920’s we have found 
various devices for economizing 
the use of gold. So when Mr. 
Brownell says there is not enough 
gold, he surely canot mean here. 


Have we, then, too large a 
fraction of the world’s monetary 
gold? Putting an increased value 
on the world’s silver, as Mr. 
Brownell desires, whether by in- 
ternational or by United States 
action alone, will not correct the 
concentration of gold here. 
Rather, it will increase the exist- 
ing idle concentration of the. bulk 
of the world’s silver here, a con- 
centration itself the result of 
earlier silver-purchase acts. In 
other words, a higher United 
States Treasury price for silver, 
under the device of bimetallism, 
far from correcting the concentra- 


3 From the Post-War Role of Gold. by 
Charles O. Herdy, Vice President, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Kansas City, pp. 12-13. The 
Monetary Standards Inquiry;' No.°8/° New 
York, January, 1944. 


tion of gold here is certain to fol- 
low the pattern of the Silver Pur- 
chase Act of 1934 and concentrate 
still more of the world’s silver 
here. 

(3) The price of gold. — Mr. 
Brownell states that an increase 
in the price of gold would be 
equivalent, in dollars, to an in- 
crease in the supply of that 
metal, but he is opposed to such a 
course for the present. Perhaps 
he has that in mind for a later 
date. He gives us this impression 
when, in discussing an increase in 
the price of gold, he writes that 
it “should only be done when 
clearly necessary.’ He seems will- 
ing enough to have the price of 
gold increase, once bimetallism is 
established, “should that [gold 
price increase] still seem desir- 
able for the purpose of affording 
a sufficient amount of hard 
money.” From the viewpoint of 
a gold-and-silver mining company 
this is an understandable flexibil- 
ity of attitude. But from the 
standpoint of a_ theoretical bi- 
metallist who elsewhere argues 
that the prices of gold and silver 
should be ‘“‘pegged,” this flexibil- 
ity is utterly inconsistent. 


As a mining man Mr. Brownell 
is rightly interested in the long- 
run future of gold. He asks how 
long mankind will preserve its 
belief in the value of gold if it is 
no longer in circulation and in 
common use as money. The fact 
is that almost everywhere a gen- 
eration has been growing up that 
has not seen a gold coin in use— 
in the United States, in Britain, 
in Europe generally, in the Union 
of Soviet Socialist Republics, and 
in most other countries. If the 
people of the world do indeed 
change their views about gold, 
what of it? Most of us in this 
country have discarded red-flan- 
nel underwear. Should we pass a 
law making red-flannel under- 
wear compulsory for all, just be- 
cause a few do not wish to 
change? 

The fact is that, with us, gold 
has practically but one real re- 
maining monetary use, the “set- 
tlement of international bal- 
ances.” It still has an important 
psychological value when men- 
tioned in connection with mone- 
tary and banking statistics. But 
in this country gold is no longer 
the individual’s medium of ex- 
change or store of value. Even in 
jewelry and dentistry it has been 
losing out to other metals. 


(4) Stecks of silver abroad.— 
Mr. Brownell states that bimetal- 
lism can be launched with an esti- 
mated 6,000,000,000 ounces of 
monetary silver in the world, plus 
an estimated 5,000,000,000 ounces 
of nonmonetary silver that at a 
sufficiently attractive price might 
be sold by its present owners and 
so become monetary silver. As to 
the theory that there exists a very 
great store of oldesilver which 
could be readily melted down and 
turned into money, Mr. Dickson 
H. Leavens, long a student of the 
silver question and author of the 
book, Silver Money, in March this 
year expressed a conirary view. 
He sees no “great likelihood of 
large additions to monetary 
stocks” from such a source. 


Mr. Brownell estimates that 
there is 6,000,000,000 ounces of 
monetary silver in the world. 
There is in this country alone— 
according to the Treasury De- 
partment — 3,193,000,000 ounces. 
Compared with the latter, we 
have Leavens’ estimate of mone- 
tary silver in the world in 1933— 
4,940,000,000 ounces. On this basis, 
apart from any changes in the 
past decade, there is only about 
1,750,000,000 ounces of monetary 
silver abroad. Most of our stock 
consists of bars or $1 coins stored 
indefinitely in Treasury vaults. 
The smaller part of our vast sil- 
ver hoard is in circulation as 
fractional currency, plus a sprin- 
kling of dollar coins. Abroad no 
government I know of holds an 
idle silver hoard. Whatever the 
amount of monetary silver held 
abroad may be, practically the 





‘whole of it is sure to be in active 





internal use as coin and therefore, 
unavailable for use to settle in- 
ternational transactions under a 
bimetallic system. If we adopt a 
course that materially lifts the 
price of silver above the present 
United States-controlled level, 
foreign silver coins may be melted: 
down again and shipped here, but 
only if they are replaced by frac- 
tional money of some other kind, 
including perhaps paper notes, 
the disadvantages of which Mr. 
Brownell carefully details. If 
there is a great amount of silver 
abroad in monetary use as sub- 
sidiary coin, either it will remain 
in such use, or it will be attracted 
here. In neither event will it con- 
tribute to true international bi- 
metallism. 

(5) One-country “international” 
bimetallism.—While the an- 
nounced aim of many prosilver 
proposals is international bimetal- 
lism, their advocates are usually 
quite ready to accept something 
short of it, provided only the price 
of silver is enhanced. “Bimetal- 
lists’ have various suggestions as 
to the ratio at which they want 
silver pegged to gold—16 to 1 or 
the like—but I cannot recall one 
who suggests taking as a bimetal- 
lic ratio the existing market ratio. 
Rather, they always demand a 
ratio that will lift the price of 
silver above its current price, as 
if you could not have bimetallism 
at the current price of silver as 
readily as at a higher price. 


Throughout his recent pamphlet, 
International Bimetallism, Mr. 
Brownell lays special emphasis 
on the word “international,” and. 
in his newest pamphlet, Hard 
Money, he develops at length a 
line of argument which he calls 
“supplementing gold by interna- 
tional bimetallism” [bold mine]. 
Yet, as I see it, the give-away is 
when he states the fact that the 
job can be done “by one or more 
prominent nations.” He suggests 
the United States and Great 
Britain. Just as in the 1930’s the 
few avowed bimetallists and sil- 
ver advocates were quite content 
in the end with a mere subsidy to 
silver sellers, so in my opinion 
they today seek merely to insure 
and improve the existing. subsidy, 
for they are well aware of the 
congressional attempts to repeal 
the silver purchase acts now on 
the books. What in reality is be- 
ing suggested, then, is protection 
of these acts. They are suggest- 
ing not enhancement and stabili- . 
zation of the price of silver by 
true international action, which is 
unobtainable, but enhancement 
and stabilization of the world 
price by the United States Gov- 
ernment alone. Only the United 
States would entertain such an 
idea. 


We have had one recent experi- 
ence with international action on 
behalf of silver: The London Sil- 
ver Agreement of 1933. Eight 
governments were parties to that 
agreement, which was devised by 
Senator Key Pittman, of Nevada. 
The purchase of silver by five of 
these governments tended to raise 
the price of silver over a 4-year 
period.4 Most of the silver bought 
during those 4 years was bought 
by the United States Government. 
The Mexican Government, also 
a party to the agreement, bought 
the second largest amount. And 
when the 4 years were up, the 
United States Government bought 
from the Mexican Government its 
full 4 years’ accumulations, and 
paid it a profit of 9 cents an ounce 
to boot. An international agree- 
ment on silver could be obtained 
today only at our expense and 
would leave us holding the bag 
again. There is no demand from 
foreign governments for bimetal- 
lism, unless perchance the Mexi- 
can Government has made one, 
unannounced. 

In connection with Mr. Brown- 
ell’s willingness to see the United 
States institute bimetallism all by 
itself, it is worth recalling that in 


4 For details concerning the London Sil- 
ver Agreement, see my article. The Silver 
Episode, in the Journai of Political Econ 
omy, October and December 1938. 
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the last century, while there was 
still a chance to get an interna- 
tional agreement on bimetallism, 
the pressure of western mining 
interests and their willingness to 
see this country do it all alone 
led the European nations to step 
aside and let us do it all alone. 

- The argument for bimetallism 
seems to assume that the Amer- 
ican Congress can legislate into 
the people of the world a desire 
for silver. If this argument is 
really meant to be taken seri- 
ously, a good ansewer to it is con- 
tained in an editorial in the Wall 
Street Journal of September 28, 
1942, which states: 


The cessation of free coinage 
was a governmental action. The 
rejection of silver as an ulti- 
mate price unit was the cause 

- of the governmental action and 
was an instinctive reaction of 
the people itself. The people 

detached silver from gold as a 

full monetary metal and the 

governmerts merely registered 

that decision. * 

Governments, in short, do not 
make a metal a true monetary 
metal; only the people’s con- 
sciousness can do that. 

(6) A higher price of silver 
throng bimetallism. — That Mr. 
Brownell has in mind a higher 
price of silver is clear from his 
pamphlets. In Hard Money he 
suggests $1.29 per ounce for sil- 
ver because it “would fit most 
readily into various United 
States statutes.” It would also, w2 
may note, help the earnings of 
the American Smelting & Refin- 
ing Co., but Mr. Brownell, its 
chairman of the board, does not 
mention that. The present price of 
silver, which was established by 
our Government and which rules 
in the world markets because we 
are the residual buyer, is only 
45 cents an ounce. For years be- 
fore the war this Government 
kept the price of silver artificially 
high. 

Incidentally, the suggested price 
of $1.29 an ounce, high as it is, 
is modest compared with the 
$1.75, $3.50, and $5 an ounce, 
suggested by Mr. Brownell last 
fall in his pamphlet, International 
Bimetallism. 

For us to confer upon silver, by 
the device of bimetallism or any 
more obvious Government sub- 
sidy, value which that metal does 
not unaided obtain in the market 
place, is just a way of cheapening 
the dollar. We make the dollar 
easier for silver sellers, including 
silver-mining interests to acquire. 
If we are to supplement our al- 
ready immense gold stock arti- 
ficially, why not frankly inflate 
in a manner that will not limit the 
benefits of the dollar cheapening 
to just those who have silver to 
‘sell? (I am not here advocating 
cheapening the dollar.) 

Mr. Brownell strangely com- 
plains that the American Govern- 
ment “will not freely sell [silver] 
‘at the buying price’ and has 
chansed the buying price at times. 
‘We should note that the Silver 
‘Purchase Act of 1934, passed to 
‘appease the unappeasable silver 
‘bloc, forbids the sale of silver 
amnder present conditions. To ob- 
tain the silver bloc’s consent to a 
temporary war measure — en- 
dorsed by the Army and Navy— 
permitting the sale of only some 
.of the Treasury’s idle silver bul- 
lion to metal-starved war indus- 
tries took more than a vear of 
-struggle with congressional silver 
interests, and then the price was 
fixed more than 40% higher than 
‘the Treasury Department had re- 
commerded.é The changes in the 
price of silver Mr. Brownell men- 
tions so regretfully were occa- 
sioned by the greed of silver in- 
terests and its aftermath. 


Again. Mr, Brownell states that 
‘“the vrice of silver was never 
stabilized nor vegged by eny na- 
tion.” Yet. within three vara- 
graphs he admits “that the United 


=" 5 See Henrv B. Ruscell. International 
Monetary Conferences, New York and Lon- 
‘don. 1899, passim. 

6 Mr. Rroawnell himself came to. Weshing- 
ten and “chiected to the price’ the Treas- 
ury had recommended 


States alone; ever sincc 1934, has 
maintained’ a pegged minimum 
price of gold and silver.” 
fact is that the world price of 
silver has been controlled by the 
United States Treasury ever since 
it commenced operations under 
the wasteful Silver Purchase Act 
of 1934. Moreover, every country 
that ever had bimetallism auto- 
matieally pegged the price of sil- 
ver within its own borders. 

Mr. Brownell cites the high re- 
cent quotations on gold and silver 
in India and elsewhere abroad 
as equivalent to a discount on the 
United States paper dollar. It 
needs to be understood that these 
high prices reflect the wartime 
restrictions on bullion, trade, and 
other movemerts and represent 
the local situations of the time. 
For example, a premium on gold 
in Bombay reflects such develop- 
ments as: The limited supply of 
gold available on the market; the 
abundance of rupee funds created 
by expenditures of British and 
American forces in India; agricul- 
tural, political, and military de- 
velopments; and the like. One 
might even conclude that the 
price of bullion in Bombay is the 
local markct’s estimate of the 
post-war depreciation of the ru- 
pee—a local discount on the vaper 
rupee —but not on the United 
States dollar. No one should ex- 
pect the price of bullion or any- 
thing else in wartime to be the 
same all over the world, when 
whole areas are isolated.7 

Referring to Britain’s adoption 
of the gold standard in 1816, Mr. 
Brownell wants us now to “cor- 
rect a mere accident of history.” 
He tells us that before 1800 bi- 
metallism prevailed generally; 
after the Napoleonic wars, Eng- 
land adopted the gold standard, 
“in the horse and buggy age.” Yet 
Mr. Brownell wants us now to go 
right back to the horse and buggy 
age by adopting bimetallism. 

Mr. Brownell argues that sooner 
or later “over centuries of time” 
governments and their paper 
moneys end, but that gold and 
silver survive all such _ vicissi- 
tudes. If bimetallism is being 
offered as insurance against the 
demise of this nation, count me 
out. 

Or does Mr. Brownell want me 
to have an opportunity to hoard 
gold and silver coins? Even if the 
nationalization of gold were re- 
voked and gold coins issued, I 
should continue fearful that Uncle 
Sam would later change his mind 
and again take away the people’s 
metal. 

(7) Other arguments—Subsidi- 
ary ecoins.—Mr. Brownell’s treatise 
makes a novel and special point of 
the supposed virtue, under his 
plan of bimetallism, of subsidiary 
coins having the same “intrinsic 
value” as fa¢e value. Such full- 
value subsidiary coins, he asserts, 
are “necessary.” The obvious fact 
is that people pay no attention to 
the intrinsic value of their sub- 
sidiary coins in this country, 
which is the only country with 
which we need to be concerned. 
In every country a certain mini- 
mum amount of subsidiary coins 
‘is indispensable for everyday bus- 
iness; and up to that minimum the 
coins may be made of any metal 
at all and they will pass at face 
value. To put more “value” in 
them than is necesary would be 
simply wasteful. If some back- 
ward people in a foreign country 
do not trust their own govern- 
ment’s subsidiary coins or paper 
currency, surely it is not our busi- 
ness to step in and rearrange 
matters. That is entirely a matter 
for the nation concerned. 

“Poor man’s gold.”—One of Mr. 
Brownell’s arguments for bimetal- 
lism is that it would protect the 
interests of the “poorer classes,” 
but his reasoning here vis hard to 
follow: The “poor man” argument 
is an old one and sounds philan- 
thropic enough. Through bime- 
tallism Mr. Brownell says we 
would avoid “depriving most of 
the poorer classes of the protec- 





7 See my article on the gold premium in 
the Commercial and Financial Chronicle 
of Apr. 27, 1944. 


The 





‘can scrape. up and sell. 


tion of gold.” Instead, bimetal- 
lism would stabilize the price of 
siiver and thereby “satisfy the 
needs of the poorer classes and of 
silver-using peoples.” This is all 
rather meaningless. 

If by “poorer classes” Mr. 
Brownell refers to Americans. I 
can see no possible relationship 
between their welfare or happi- 
ness and a stabilized price of sil- 
ver. In any event, the price of sil- 
ver already is being stabilized un- 
der the indefensible silver-pur- 
chase legislation which continues 
on the statute books. 

If Mr. Brownell is today con- 
cerned for the silver-using peo- 
ple of China and India, I wonder 
what he thinks of the depression 
and distress which the greed of 
the American silver bloc inflicted 
on China in 1934 and 1935. At 
that time this Government boosted 
the price of silver until the silver 
coins of more than a dozen for- 
eign countries were drawn to the 
melting pot and exported to us as 
bullion. I do not recall that any 
bimetallist then offered a protest 
on behalf of the poor man. In- 
stead, when China officially pro- 
tested, Senator Key Pittman 
simply wired Washington that 
nothing must be done to interfere 
with the prosperity of the western 
silver States. 


Bimetallism and a dollar bloc. 
—Mr. Brownell says that, if we 
adopted bimetallism, Latin Amer- 
ica and many other nations would 
tend to tie their currencies to the 
dollar. We should note that this 
is already the case in many in- 
stances. Adoption of bimetallism 
by us would have nothing to do 
with this situation. Currencies are 
linked by reason of important 
economic or sometimes political 
relationships, but between inde- 
pendent countries they cannot be 
tied by mere unilateral legislative 
action alone. We could and do 
peg the foreign-exchange value of 
the pound sterling in terms of 
the dollar today, but only at much 
cost in lend-lease and other aid. 

As for the. argument that, if we 
adopt bimetallism other nations 
will follow our example, we need 
only recall our sad experience 
with the Silver Purchase Acts of 
1878, 1890, 1934, and 1939. No one 
followed our example. 


Bimetallism and security of 
loans.—Mr. Brownell’s contention 
that with bimetallism in force we 
“could then safely make super- 
vised loans to other nations, to 
enable them to stabilize their 
currencies” I cannot follow. We 
could do that quite as successfully 


or unsuccessfully without bimet- | 


allism. Under bimetallism, Mr. 
Brownell adds, “It would become 
possible for the United States 
safely to assist in solving the 
otherwise very difficult problem 
of London’s blocked sterling for- 
eign balances.” If it is so utterly 
simple, why did not the British 
originate the Brownell plan? I 
see no relationship between the 
bimetallism proposal and the 
questions. of post-war reconstruc- 
tion loans or blocked balances. 
Political pressures. — Mr. 
Brownell states that silver “would 
be real hard money as good as 
gold” and. not subject like man- 
aged currency to “political and 
other pressures.” Well of all 
things! And this from such a 
close and-active friend of silver! 


Conclusion 


‘The one-country “international 
bimetallism” which Mr. Brownell 
would have this country adopt by 
congressional action in the last 
analysis boils down to simply 
this: A unilateral stabilization of 
the world silver market after the 
war at a price of silver sufficiently 


high, in my judgment, to put the 
white metal out of the reach of 
the only peoples who may still 
desire to own some of it and in- 
stead to attract to the vaults of 
the United States Treasury what- 
ever silver the outside world and 
our own silver-mining interests 





Rooseveli Takes Issue With Churchill On Spain 


President Roosevelt on May 30 at his press conference took 
issued with Prime Minister Churchill’s conciliatory attitude toward 
the Franco government of Spain as voiced in his speech to the House 
of Commons on May 23. Mrs. Roosevelt also at her press conference 
the same day likewise dissented from the views of the Prime Min- 
ister, as to which we quote the following from advices May 30 to 


the New York “Herald Tribune’® 
‘ing for 60 years, but she spoke 


from its Washington bureau: 

Whereas Mr. Churchill had said, 
“IT am here to speak kindly words 
about Spain,” President Roosevelt 
indicated dissatisfaction over 
Spain’s role as a neutral in the 
war. Although movement of ma- 
terial, such as wolfram, to Ger- 
many from Spain has been re- 
duced, the President said in his 
judgment Spain had not suffi- 
ciently reduced the volume of the 
shipments. Saying he did not 
want to make an issue of. the 
point, he remarked in answer to 
a question that there had been no 
essential change in our relations 
with Spain. 

Mrs. Roosevelt, at her morning 
press conference, was asked her 
opinion of Mr. Churchill’s theory 
that Spain’s attitude in ignoring 
preparations for the North African 
invasion compensated for the 
shipments of wolfram shipped to 
Germany. Mrs. Roosevelt’s cryp- 
tic comment on Mr. Churchill’s 
general attitude toward Spain 
was, “Mr. Churchill has thought 
that way for 60 years and that’s 
the way he thinks on Spain, and I 
don’t think he wants to change.” 


She did not define just what she 
meant by Mr. Churchill’s think- 








forthrightly with a slight touch of 
sarcasm. The Commons speech in 
general, she said, was “very char- 
acteristic of Mr. Churchill.” 

The Prime Minister’s attitude 
toward Spain—his apparent lack 
of interest in Spain’s internal pol- 
icies—has been severely criticized 
in many quarters. Also Great 
Britain’s lenient attitude toward 
Spain has particularly irritated 
American officials who, it was 
learned, gave Britain a free hand 
with Spain, while the United 
States took a similar course with 
Argentina. American-Argentinean 
relations have not been as satis- 
factory as Britain’s with Spain. 


Although she was not comment- 
ing on Mr. Churchill’s speech, Mrs. 
Roosevelt discussed the effect of 
the threat of unconditional sur- 
render of the Nazis. She said that 
regardless of the terms of the sur- 
render, the Germans feared more 
than anything the rage of the per- 
sons freed from the now occupied 
nations. Russia, she said, “will be 
more bitter toward Germany thar 
either Great Britain or the United 
States and Germany fears her 
most, because Russia has been oc- 
cupied, whereas we have not.” 
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When Long Distance Says— 


That’s a good suggestion to follow. It means 
the lines to war-busy centers are crowded. 
It’s a friendly, thoughtful act that helps the 
other fellow—and then some day turns right 


around and helps you. 
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Revenues) of between $412-$612 
billions! 

In arriving at the Gross Oper- 
ating Revenues level for the Post- 
War Period, consideration must be 
given to Mail, Express and Dining 
Car Revenues, Incidentals and 
Passenger Revenues. In order to 
be ultra-conservative, let us leave 


out entirely ALL Mail and Ex-| 


press Revenues (ceding them to 
the Post-War Aviation enthusi- 
asts), at the same time discarding 
ALL Dining Car Revenues and 
Incidentals. In connection with 
Passenger Revenues, let us deflate 
the current approximate $1.7 bil- 
lions level to the 1938 level of 
around $500 millions — thereby 
giving heed to the Aviation and 
Omnibus Post-War zealots! 

Thus, we would discard COM- 
PLETELY all Mail, Express and 
Dining Car Revenues, together 
with Incidentals, and also yield 
$1.2 billions of the present level 
of Passenger Revenues, thereby 
leaving only $500 millions (the 
1938 depression-year rate of Pas- 
senger Traffic to be added to the 
‘previously - arrived - at Freight 
®Revenues minimum-maximum of 
$4 42-$642 billions. 

In other words a Post-War level 
of Gross Revenues for the Class 1 
Roads of between the limits of 
$5.0-$7.0 billions finally results. 

See how this amount checks 
with other estimates, reached by 
using other bases of statistical 
approach! 
~ The -speaker holds. that the 
MEAN of his minimum-maximum 
levels, of $6.0 billions, is a figure 


that should be used in future cal- | 


culations, since it is held. to be 
most conservative — especially in 
the light of the knowledge that 
not ALL Mail; Express and Dining 
Car Revenues will be lost; fur- 
thermore, it is inconceivable that 
Passenger Revenues IN THE 
EARLY PART of the Post-War 
Period will sink to anywhere 
near the 1938 level! 


Comparison of such potential 
$6.0 billion level of Gross Rev- 
enues with “highs” for years to 
date since 1926, shows clearly the 
fallacy of any doubt concerning 
the vitality of the railroad indus- 
try in the Post-War Period: 


A $6.0 billion annual Gross 
would approximate the four- 
year showing of the pre-de- 
pression years 1926-1929, inclu- 
sive, AND BE THE HIGHEST 
OF ANY YEAR TO DATE 
SINCE 1929, excepting the two 
War-Influenced years of 1942 
and 1943! As a matter of fact, 
such a $6.0 billion Gross show- 
ing would be somewhere near 
midway between the 1941 and 
1942 levels!!... 

Naturally, the question will 
arise, granted such a . “Gross” 
showing, how about the effects of 
higher costs (especially wages) 
and taxes on “net’’? 

A real study of the factors con- 
tributing to efficiency, among 
others, will disclose the following 
selected observations: 

Rev. Ton 


Miles in 
Billions 


Miles 
Operated 
1916_._.. 254.037 362,444 
1943__.. 229,085 727,048 

_ *As of Oct. 1, 1943. 


This efficiency should be very 
closely correlated with the record 
for 1916-1943 of the Annual Aver- 
age Compensation Per Employee, 
which discloses: 

Hourly Wage Wage Per Year 
$892 


8.3¢ 
$2,605 


Frt. Cars 
2,329,476 
*1,746,995 


Year 


28. 

92.5¢ 

The offsetting influence of far 
greater efficiency of operations 
against steeper hourly and annual 


Wage payments, is INDELIBLY 
,proven by the following observa- 
tions: 

“ (1) In the period of 1916- 
1920, inclusive, which includes 
Government operation, the ratio 
of wages paid to annual gross rev- 


enues rose from a low of 40.8% 
to a high of 59.9%. 


(2) Following the return of 


railroad operations. to private} 


hands, the ratio quickly declined 
ito 50.1% for 1921, and for subse- 
/quent years 1922 through 1929 
NEVER EXCEEDED 47.7% NOR 
FELL BELOW 46.1%. 

(3) This eight-year 
excellent .control was naturally 
interrupted by the early influ- 
ences of the succeeding Business 
Depression, wherein for 1930 the 
| ratio rose to 48.3% and further to 
150.0%. for 1931; 

(4) But, in 1932 the exercise of 
|control once more made its in- 
| fluence and together with the in- 
fluence of a 10% wage deduction 
| __effective during 1932 and 1933 
—the ratio dropped back to 48.4%, 
following which the range for the 
years 1933-1937 inclusive never 
varied beyond 47.7%-45.4%, de- 
spite the return of 25% of the 
wage deduction on July 1, 1934, 
another 25% on Jan. 1, 1935 and 
the remaining 50% on April 1, 
1935; 

(5) In 1938, yet another récur- 
ring depression year, the ratio fell 
“out of bound” for just the one 
year —to 49.0% — influenced, no 
doubt, by the 7% wage rise ef- 
fected in late 1937; 

(6) But in 1939, the ratio 
dropped back to 46.6%, followed 
by 45.7% for 1940, 43.7% for 1941, 
39.3%. for 1942 and 39.0% for 
1943—the latter showing notwith- 
standing the-wage increase and 
retroactive ‘wage awards granted 
late last year! 

Certainly, this ability — outside 
of occasional lapses until the 
“reins had been pulled in” — to 
| govern the ratio of wages paid to 
|gross revenues for the past 28 
years is no mere “happening,” nor 
“chance showing”! 

Contributing factors include a 
more intensive use during the re- 
cent years of Centralized Traffic 
Control, aluminum-alloy freight 
cars, Diesel engines, together with 
intensification of the policy of 
eliminations of curves and grades, 
laying of heavier rail and treated 
ties, strengthening of roadbeds 
and buttressing of bridges. Greater 
concentration along these lines is 
confidently expected in the Post- 
War Period; moreover, in this 
connection, your speaker could 
devote an hour alone to the 
“things to come” in the realm of 
innovations in passenger travel 
which he has witnessed with his 
own eyes, aside from that which 
he has heard about from qualified 
informers, concerning the speed, 
comfort and probable lowered 
fares in the Post-War Period. 

Management which in 1943 han- 
dled DOUBLE the number of pas- 
senger miles carried in 1916, did 
so under the handicap of operat- 
ing with only 44,000 passenger 
carrying cars (including Pullman) 
in 1943, contrasted with 62,606 
SMALLER CAPACITY units in 
1916; more than which manage- 
ment also learned in 1943 HOW 


record of 











Loco- Avg. 
motives Capac. No. of Ton Miles 
Operated Frt. Car Employees Per Employee 
65,595 40.9 1,647,097 220,000 
*41,907 50.8 1,355,129 536,000 


to handle DOUBLE the ton-miles 
transported in 1916, with only 
1,746,995 freight cars (as of Octo- 
ber 31, 1943), or 75% of the 2,329,- 
475 freight cars available in 1916, 
at the same time using (as of Oc- 
tober 31, 1943) only 63% of the 
locomotives in service in 1916! 
This new experience will not 
have been forgotten so quickly! ... 
Concerning taxes, much empha- 
sis has been laid on the steep in- 
increase in accruals by the carri- 
ers of late, and the stupendous 
rises shown are perfectly true. 
However, the speaker maintains 
that the carriers as an industry 








are not without some relief; cred- 
its from abandonments or retire- 
ments of property and equipment 
are factors of no small impor- 
tance; use of the capitalization 
base in computing Excess Profits 
Tax Credits is a cloak of consid- 
erable relief; ability to purchase 
and retire debt at a large discount 
from parity TAX-FREE through 
the year 1945 is an allowance of 
great significance; permission for 
reorganized roads to figure their 
Excess Profits Tax based on the 
investment of the predecessor 
company is a boon enjoyed by the 
carriers solely until this year. 

Looking to the future, when 
earnings drop below the Excess 
Profits Tax Exemption the ability 
to draw down a portion of those 
large Excess Profits Taxes here- 
tofore paid, in many cases results 
in many roads being able to show 
Fixed Charges COMFORTABLY 
EARNED, even though the bal- 
ance available prior to such 
“throwback” was barely equal to 
or even as much as 25% below 
the requirements. 

Time does not permit a thor- 
ough analysis of this subject, but 
let us examine just two Roads 
with a record for large past Ex- 
cess Profits Tax payments, as an 
example: 

As the first illustration, your 
speaker uses the Chicago, Burling- 
ton & Quincy: for 1943 earnings 
available for fixed charges before 
all taxes covered Fixed Charges 
9.05 times; coverage after all taxes 
was 4.15 times. It is indicated 
that. 1944 results will be approxi- 
mately the same, if not a trifle 
higher. If the earnings in 1945 
or 1946, or both years, decline to 
the extent that annual Fixed 
Charges are just covered, the car- 
ryback ‘provisions of the Revenue 
Act of 1943 would entitle the Road 
to a refund of an amount which 
would result in a coverage of 
Fixed Charges on a recalculated 
basis after Federal Income Taxes 
of about 1.75 times. On the other 
hand, were the earnings to de- 
cline for either or both of such 
years so substantial that the avail- 
able balance for fixed charges 
equalled only 75% of the Fixed 
Charges (before recalculations), 
the carryback provision would al- 
low for a Fixed Charge Coverage 
showing of nearly 1.50 times. 

The Nickel Plate is used as the 
second example: for 1943 the 
Road showed earnings available 
for fixed charges before all taxes 
sufficient to cover Fixed Charges 
6.6 times, with the showing after 
all taxes equal to 2.64 times; on 
the same basis of recalculation. 
Were earnings in 1945 or 1946, or 
both years, reduced to the point 
where Fixed Charges were just 
earned, then the credit as a re- 
sult of the carryback provision 
would show Fixed Charge cover- 
age after Income Taxes of 1.40 
times. By the same token, if the 
earnings decline for either or both 
of such years was so drastic that 
the coverage was only 75% before 
recalculations, the carryback pro- 
vision would allow for a refigured 
Fixed Charge Coverage showing 
of 1.25 times.... 

In connection with the prospect 
for 4-6 years of Gross Revenues 
at at least the 1941 levels, with 
labor costs attuned to gross as in 
the past and tax rates being no 
worse, there is the concomitant 
influential factor of past debt re- 
tirement and that yet to be ex- 
perienced, the weight of attendant 
fixed charge reduction -and, not- 
withstanding, effects of substantial 
upbuilding of cash resources. 

Since 1941,’debt retirement 
(net) has been an estimated $1.1 
billions, the current total of 
Funded Debt being estimated at 
$10.1 billions, vs. $11.2 billions at 
the close of 1941; in keeping 
therewith, fixed charges are down 
from $620 millions to roughly $547 
millions (on an annual basis) 
now. Giving effect to only the 
known I.C.C: or Compromise Re- 
organization Plans —.and to no 
further debt retirement.— Fixed 
Debt will be reduced >in. the 
neighborhood of $8.0 billions, and 
the annual Fixed Charges would 


Yor 











then be approximately $442 mil- 
lions, 

Earnings available for ° Fixed 
Charges for the lean -years since 
1929 equalled $528 millions for 
1938, $687 millions for 1935, $665 
millions for 1934, $685 millions for 
1933 and $550 millions for 1932. 

Thus, it can be seen on the basis 
of present annual fixed charges, 
plus the future effects only of 
known I.C.C. or Compromise Re- 
organization Plans, that a return 
to the “low” earnings level of 
1932-1933-1934-1935 and _ 1938 
would show the total requirements 
comfortably earned. Naturally this 
observation is purely an “overall’’ 
condition. 

In the light of the debt retire- 
ment and reduction in annual 
fixed charges so far experienced, 
note the outstanding growth in 
cash resources: 





tance toward offsetting the an- 
nual Serial maturities; as a matter 
of fact,the Road might even be in 
the position:of .retiring the entire 
issue without recourse to financ- 
ing! 

In the case of Atlantic Coast 
Line, the Road’s. approximate 
$30,000,000 of Collateral Trust 4s- 
1952 lend themselves easily to a 
refunding operation whereby a 
substantial portion of the annual 
serial maturity needs (IF a Serial 
Collateral issue were used as the 
financing vehicle) could be met 
from the saving in interest 
charges; as an.alternative, in view 
of the excellent state of finances 
and earnings prospects; a series of 
block-by-block redemptions could 
very easily eliminate the entire 
issue within the reasonably near 
future, thereby resulting in a $1,- 





Fixed and contingent debt__ 
Annual fixed charges__ st 
Cash, temp. cash invest. and spl. deposits 


CUETORS: BHGOU «oss oie oe 
Current liabilities _._.______ 


Net current assets_____.__ 
*Estimated. 


> 
wv 


i dite ee 2,917,000,000 


12-31-41 


12-31-43 
_.*$10,100,000,000 
7547,000,000 
$3,011,000,000 


-.-_-.--*% $4,468,000,000 


$11,200,000,000 
620,000,000 
$1,100,000,000 


$1,914,000,000 
1,098,000,009 


$816,000,0093 


$1,551,000,000 


Estimated on an annual basis currently. 





In other words, notwithstanding ® 


a slash of $1.1 billions in funded 
debt in the two years, net cur- 
rent assets have increased by $735 
millions, while cash has jumped 
$1.9 billions. 

This brief discourse on the 
“Post-War Period and the Rail- 
roads” would not be complete 
without some comment about 
what appears to be an inaugura- 
tion of a refunding trend for rail- 
road securities. 

I do believe that the Pennsyl- 
vania Company “showed the way” 
by refunding $46,000,000 of 4s into 
a combination of $20,000,000 3%s 
and $15,000,000 serials, carrying 
an average coupon of 1.96%; the 
annual saving in interest of ap- 
proximately $919,000 (net of. tax 
effects) goes a long way towards 
meeting the $1,500,000 annual 
serials. 

Then, the Burlington announced 
its program of refinancing $56,- 
773,000 total of 1949 maturities, 
carrying 4% and 34%% coupons, 
with a combination of $30,000,000 
3%s and $10,000,000 of five-year 
Serials, carrying 142% interest — 
resulting in the substitution of a 
$1,200,000 annual interest require- 
ment for $2,105,000 formerly. This 
$905,000 annual interest saving 
(again net of tax effects) goes a 
long way, likewise, toward meet- 
ing the $2,000,000 annual matur- 
ities for five years. 

The Southern Pacific last week 
announced the call for redemp- 
tion late this year of approxi- 
mately $25,000,000 of debt, of 
which roughly $16,000,000 ma- 
tures in 1949 and $9,000,000 in 
1954. This, no doubt, is part of 
that System’s step-by-step pro- 
gram of coping with its nearby 
debt maturities, which include ap- 
proximately $24,000,000 of San 
Francisco Terminal 4s of 1950 
(callable at 105) and $90,000,000 
of Central Pacific First 4s of 1949 
(non-callable before maturity) — 
a total of $114,000,000 debt due 
1949-1950. 

I feel confident that it is not 
too much to expect refunding ac- 
tion in the not-too-far-distant fu- 
ture on a total of as much as $94,- 
000,000 of combined Louisville & 
Nashville Collateral 3's - 1950, 
Collateral 4s-1960 and Refunding 
4s, 4%s and 5s of 2003—along the 
lines of the Pennsylvania and 
Burlington financing program, 
whereby present annual interest 
requirements thereon of roundly 
$4,000,000 might well be cut as 
much as possibly 50%. 

With the splendid Post-War 
outlook for the automobile indus- 
try and thus the steel industry 
and THEREBY the iron ore in- 
dustry, plus the present excellent 
position of its treasury, what is to 
stop the Great Northern from 
contemplating the substitution of 
possibly a relatively small amount 
of low-coupon serials for a total 
of $25.139,000 of Series “G” 4s- 
1946, the annual interest saving 
(net of taxes) going a long dis- 





200,000 annual reduction in inter- 
est charges, currently running 
around $5,200,000. 


New York, Chicago & St.Louis 
looks to be in a specially advan- 
tageous spot to be able to accom- 
plish a major refunding program: 
a total of $47,746,000 of Combined 
First 3%s, “Clover Leaf” 4s and 
Refunding 5's, with annual in- 
terest requirements of .$2,225,000, 
might reasonably be expected to 
be refunded, whereby IF a. possi- 
ble . combination. of. serials and 
lower’ coupon ‘mortgage issues 
were used, there would result not 
only a sharp reduced annual in- 
terest requirement but also pro- 
vide for. a substantial portion of 
the serial maturities. 

These are just.a few of the 
POSSIBILITIES among the non- 
reorganization issues; there is 
even the prospect that among the 
reorganized group, Wabash First 
4s (currently selling around 104) 
and Erie First Consolidated 4s 
(currently selling around 105) 
might eventually be refunded into 
lower coupon-bearing issues. ... 

Your speaker feels that the best 
summary of the Post-War Out- 
look for the Railroads can be 
given by repeating the observa- 
tions made some four weeks ago 
at an address before the Associa- 
tion of Customers Brokers at the 
New York Stock Exchange, 
wherein he summarized: 

“With no reconversion prob- 
lems, no inventories which 
MIGHT have to be liquidated in 
the Post-War Period at a loss, nor 
excess plants which MIGHT have 
to be disposed of at a sacrifice; 
with the prospects for as much as 
four-six years of traffic levels 
somewhere between the 1942 and 
1941 showings and earnings re- 
sults at satisfactory levels and, in 
keeping therewith, a further in- 
flow of cash, concurrent with 
added debt reduction, the rail- 
road industry seems possessed of 
a continuing optimistic outlook. 

“In fact, the speaker can con- 
fidently foresee an eventual re- 
turn of investor confidence in 
railroad securities, to the extent 
where once more they will com- 
mand the same high respect and 


compensatingly low yield as that 
experienced in the yesteryear; 
naturally, war developments will 
provide occasional interruption in 
this general direction but the 
overall trend appears positively 
onward!” 


Petersen With H. R. Baker 


(Special to The Financial Chronicle) 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF.—Fred 
J. Petersen has become associated 
with R. H. Baker & Co., Bank of 
America Building. Mr. Petersen 
was formerly in business for him- 
self in Los Angeles. 
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Hearing On NASD “5% Spread” 


(Continued from page 2251) 
give a statement of the facts. We are, therefore, com- 
pelled to resort to conjecture. 


Suppose a representative, or representatives, of the. 


NASD conferred with a representative or representatives of 
the SEC. Time—prior to the promulgation of the “5% phi- 
losophy.”” Subject—the manner of such promulgation. 

Is this supposition ‘far-fetched? In view of the set-up, 
the interrelation between the SEC, the Maloney Act, and the 
NASD, the interlocking duties and responsibilities, we don’t 
think so. sre = 

When so radical a step as the “5% spread limitation 
rule” was contemplated, in view of the supervisory power 
of the SEC, we believe there was a duty on the part of the 
NASD to get some expression of the latter’s views on the 
subject. 

Supposing further, the representatives of both 
groups, with full knowledge that a prospective “rule” 
under its by-laws had to meet the test of a vote by the 
NASD membership, agreed upon the establishment of 
the “5% philosophy” as an “interpretation” rather than 
a “rule,” because all felt that the “rule” would not sur- 
vive such test. 

Supposing this by-pass was the subject of a sub-rosa 
understanding in the hope that the facts may not come to 
light. 

: Continuing our speculation on future events, if these 
suppositions have any foundation in fact, then the hearing 
on the “5% spread philosophy,’ when it comes, promises 
some interesting possibilities and we believe more than one 
face will be red before all of it is over. 

We have already been notified by the attorneys for the 
“Securities Dealers Committee’ that our Poll on the “5% 
rule” will be subpoenaed. We have no objection to giving 
the result of that poll for the nation and by state, but, wiil 
claim privilege with respect to the individual ballots, so 
that there may be no reprisals, and so that the balloting may 
be secret as intended. We, however, will be prepared to 
give competent testimony of the safeguards taken to insure 
accuracy of the results. 

Our task as a witness will be a simple one. 

Other witnesses, some of whom participated in the 
5% set-up, we have reason to believe, will meet with 
considerable discomfiture. There will be a lot of tall 
explaining to do, and it requires no expert crystal gazer 
to foresee, that the subject matter of some of it will 
deal with our current “suppositions.”’ 


How about the Securities and Exchange Commission? 
If its members who are called upon to hear and determine 
the 5% controversy took part in conferences, if any, which 
gave rise to that “philosophy” and had a share in advising 
its passage, clearly they are disqualified from acting in an 
appellate capacity. To do so would be to sit in appeal on 
one’s own judgment. 

Here is the evil of SEC and NASD inter-relations. As 
auxiliary policemen, they have the duty of cooperative 
strategy, whilst one has appellate jurisdiction over the other, 
in matters where the policy involved may have been fixed 
by both. 


THERE IS YET TIME FOR THE EXERCISE OF 
COMMON SENSE. THE FEELINGS OF SOME WELL- 
INTENTIONED, BUT SHORTSIGHTED PEOPLE MAY 
BE SPARED, AND THE ENTIRE SECURITIES IN- 
DUSTRY SERVED BY THE REVOCATION OF THE 
“5% SPREAD PHILOSOPHY.” THIS REVOCATION, 
THE BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE NASD 
SHOULD EFFECT PROMPTLY. FORESIGHT, AND 
FAIR DEALING, DEMAND IT. THERE WOULD THEN 
BE NO NEED FOR AN EMBARRASSING HEARING. 


Failing in this, the Board of Governors in the future 
will wish by hindsight, that it had exercised more foresight. 


Ins, & Bank Stock Data 
White & Company, Mississippi 
Valley Trust Building, St. Louis, 
Mo. have issued an interesting 





Attractive Situations 


Ward & Co., 120 Broadway, New 
York City, have prepared circu- 
lars on several situations which 


Secretary Hull Plans Discussions With Britain, 
Russia And China Qn World Peace And Security 


Announcement was made by Secretary of State Hull on May 29 
that the United States is ready to open informal conversations with 
Great Britain, Russia and China on the establishment of an inter- 
national peace and security organization. Secretary Hull indicated 
that he was proceeding with the approval of President Roosevelt, 
and that in addition to the three countries named. informal discus- 


Lehman Bros. Offer 
RKO Preferred Stocks - 


A banking group headed by 
Lehman Brothers and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. is making public 
offering today of 57,337 shares of 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Corp. 6% 
preferred stock, cumulative, $100 


sions would follow with Govern-® 


ments of other United Nations. 

In United Press accounts from 
Washington May 30 it was stated 
that Secretary Hull has never de- 
scribed specifically the type of 
post-war international organiza- 
tion he is planning. But other of- 
ficials in the Department have re- 
vealed that it is similar to the one 
outlined May 24 by British Prime 
Minister Winston Churchill — a 
League of Nations armed with 
“overwhelming military force” to 
keep the peace. These advices 
added: 

The structure of the organiza- 
tion now being considered would 
follow the outlines of the old 
League: 

A world council of the major 
nations endowed with adequate 
powers and means to arrange for 
maintaining peace. 

A general body in which all 
member states would be equally 
represented to serve as a world 
assembly of nations. 

A court of international justice. 

That has been described as the 
“minimum of machinery” which 
the new international organization 
should have. The key to it will be 
the allocation of power to the 
world council making it possible 
for such a body to call upon the 
military forces of the great powers 
for the suppression of future ag- 
gression. 

Pointing out that it was made 
known by Mr. Hull that the “first 
phase” of his talks with the Sen- 
ate Post-War Advisory Commit- 
tee on Foreign Policy has been 
concluded, Associated Press said: 


The Senate Committee evi- 
dently did not commit itself to 
any specific line of procedure or 
to any particular kind of organi- 
zation but rather told Mr. Hull, it 
is understood, that it approved 
generally of the preliminary work 
he has done and desires him to 
continue with it. 


When. an international agree- 
ment is arrived at, that will have 
to be submitted for approval on 
its merits. 


Secretary Hull’s statement of 
May 29 follows: 


“The first phase of the informal 
conversations with the eight sen- 
ators has been concluded. 


“We had frank and fruitful dis- 
cussions on the general principles, 
questions and plans relating to the 
establishment of an international 
peace and security organization in 
accordance with the _ principles 
contained in the Moscow four- 
nation declaration, the Connally 
resolution and other similar dec- 
larations made in this country. 


“IT am definitely encouraged and 
am ready to proceed, with the ap- 
proval of the President, with in- 
formal discussions on this sub- 
ject with Great Britain, Russia 
and China and then with govern- 
ments of other United Nations. 


“Meanwhile, I shall have fur- 
ther discussions with these and 
other leaders of both-parties in 
the two Houses of Congress, and 
with others. 

“The door of non-partisanship 
will continue to be wide open 
here at the Department of State, 





Committee, swung to support of 
the Secretary’s program. 

Senator Warren R. Austin, Re- 
publican, of Vermont, said he was 
“very much pleased to have the 
announcement that Mr. Hull is go- 
ing to proceed with his negotia- 
tions and make the American pro- 
posal.” 

Senator Wallace H. White, .Jr., 
Maine Republican, said he ap- 
proved Mr. Hull’s program so far 
as it had been explained to him. 
“I fully approve of the Secretary’s 
plan to discuss it with other na- 
tions and I hope that from the dis- 
cussions good will come.” 

Senator Guy M. Gillette, Demo- 
crat, of Iowa, said, “I think the 
statement rather clearly sum- 
marizes the results of our confer- 
ences to the present time.” 


N. Y. Analysts To Hear 


At its luncheon meeting to be 
held June Ist, the New York So- 
ciety of Security Analysts, Inc. 
will hear Leftenant Colonel Edw- 
ard Behrens, President of Ocean 
Trust, speak on “Present and 
Post-War Financial Conditions in 
England.” 

On Monday meeting, Geoffrey 
Smith of the British Supply Mis- 
sion will speak on jet-proppelled 
aircraft. 

All meetings are held at 56 
Broad Street at 12:30 p. m. 








par, priced at $91.25 a share. 

Amounting to 44.7% of the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum preferred 
shares issued and outstanding, the 
offering represents the preferred 
stock holdings of Atlas Corp. in 
the movie company and does not 
represent new financing. Atlas 
will get the proceeds, less the 
eommissions to the underwriting 
group, and it will still remain the 
biggest single holder of R-K-O 
securities through ownership of 
1,329,020 of the corporation’s com- 
mon shares, or 46.26% of this 
issue. 

Each preferred share is con- 
vertible into eight shares of com- 
mon stock on or before April 11, 
1947. Preferred holders are en- 
titled to vote on the basis of one 
vote for each share. The pre- 
ferred may be redeemed, at the 
option of the corporation’s board 
of directors, in whole or in part, 
at any time at $105 a share plus 
accrued dividends. The corpora- 
tion has set up a preferred stock 
retirement fund, consisting of 10% 
of consolidated net earnings after 
preferred stock dividends. This 
fund may be used by directors for 
acquisition of shares for retire- 
ment at a maximum price of 
$100 a share plus accrued divi- 
dends. 




















Society : 


Notice of Nomination of Directors 


Notice is hereby given that in accordance with the provisions of the 
Insurance Law of the State of New York the Board of Directors of The 
Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States has nominated the 
following named persons as candidates for election as Directors of said 


HENRY M. ALEXANDER, New York, N. Y; 


Counsellor-at-Law. Member, Alexander & Keenan. 


FRANCIS B. DAVIS, Jr., New York, N. Y. 
Chairman of the Board, United States Rubber Company. 


ROBERT J. DODDS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Counsellor-at-Law. 
Member, Reed, Smith, Shaw & McClay. 


FRANKLIN SPENCER EDMONDS, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Counsellor-at-Law. 
Member, Edmonds, Obermayer & Rebmann. 
CHARLES R. HOOK, Middletown, Ohio 
President, The American Rolling Mill Company. 


CHARLES W. KELLOGG, New York, N. Y: 
President, Edison Electric Institute. 


RICHARD W. LAWRENCE, New York, N. Y. 


President, Bankers Commercial Corporation. 


FRANK R. McCOY, Lewistown, Pa. 
Maj. Gen. U.S. A., Retired. 
President, Foreign Policy Association. 


STERLING MORTON, Chicago, Il, 


Investments. 


JOHN LORD O'BRIAN, Buffalo, N. Y. 
Counsellor-at-Law. 


' THOMAS I. PARKINSON, New York, N. Yi 
President of the Society. 


EDWARD L. SHEA, New York, N. Y. 





comparative table of insurance 
and bank stocks, giving liquidat- 
ing value as of December 3lst, 
1943, approximate offering price, 
indicated annual dividend includ- 
ing ‘extras, approximate yield at 
offering price, age of company, 
and number of years during which 
dividends have been paid. 

Copies of this table and also a 
year-by-year accumulative record 
of Home Insurance Company 
showing assets, premiums written, 
losses paid, and dividends for 
ninety-one years may be had from 
White & Company upon request. 








currently offer attractive possi- 
bilities, the firm believes. Copies 
of these circulars, on the follow- 
ing issues, may be had from Ward 
& Co. upon request. 


Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Merchants Distilling; Crowell- 
Collier Publishing; P. R. Mallory; 
General Instrument; Long Bell 
Lumber Co.; Great American In- 
dustries; Mid-Continent Airlines; 
Massachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio: Mag- 
navox Corp.; Brockway Motors, 
and American Export Airlines, 








especially when any phase of the 
planning for a post-war security 
organization is under considera- 
tion.” 


From Associated Press advices 
May 29 as given in the New York 
“Times” we take the following: 

Secretary Hull’s discussions with 
the Senate subcommittee were 
generally frank and as detailed as 
plans, Can be at this stage, it was 
Te res tonight, A clear majority 
9 thee! eng-an group, headed 

¥ Chait 








an Tom Connally, Tex., May 31, 1944. 





LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
393 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEw YorK I, N.Y. 














President, The North American Company. 


A certificate of nomination of the said candidates has been duly filed 
with the Insurance Department of the State of New York. 


The annual election of Directors of The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States will be held at its Home Office, 393 Seventh Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y., on December 6, 1944, from 10 o'clock a.m. to 4 
o'clock p.m., and at said election twelve Directors, constituting one 
Class of the Board of Directors, are to be elected for a term of three yeats 
from January 1, 1945. Policyholders whose policies or contracts are in 
force on the date of the election and have been in force at least one year 
prior thereto are entitled to vote in person or by proxy or by mail, 


ALEXANDER McNEILL, Secretary,  - 














of the Senate Foreign Relations 
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B Regulated Monopoly Or 
Competition In Transportation 


(Continued from page 2255) 


tion, confusion and inconsistency 
must persist, even grow, at heavy 
cost to all. 


Fundamental to that action is a 
clear understanding as to what in- 
terest is basic in transport. There 
are times when emphasis suggests 
that the prime purpose of trans- 
port is to provide profitable em- 
ployment for capital—that of first 
Significance is a fair return. 
Again, there are times when em- 
phasis suggests that the most im- 
portant end to be served is low 
rates to users, quite without re- 
gard to the effect of such rates 
upon other groups at interest. 
And there are times, increasingly 
frequent in recent years, when it 
might appear that the basic func- 
tion of domestic transport is to 
provide employment for more and 
more at steadily rising rates of 
pay. 

What is the basic function of 
our system of transport, then? The 
answer to that is surprisingly 
simple: public service. Be it in 
peace or in war, transportation is 

#undamental: its importance is un- 
likely to be over-stressed. Stated 
broadly, the public is entitled to 
that maximum service at mini- 
mum rates which, with due re- 
gard to the state of the art, is in 
the long-run feasible. Rates so 
low as to deny an adequate re- 
turn upon capital invested or an 
adequate wage scale may for a 
period serve the interest of.a 
major segment of the public, but 
a day of reckoning comes. Such a 
day is inevitable, too, if investor 
or worker, or both, profit exces- 
sively at the expense of the users. 
The body politic, not one nor sev- 
eral special-interest groups, must 
be served. 

This is quite as true, when ap- 
plied to types of transport as those 
special-interest groups. Too often, 
in discussions of policy, the mat- 
ter of vital concern might seem to 
be preservation and promotion of 
transport by rail, or by highway, 
or by water or air, even pipe-line 
—that all other considerations are 
but secondary. Yet here again 
public service, not special inter- 
est, should control; except as a 
particular form of transport serves 
that public interest, it loses its 
reason for being. No modern form 
of transport has more of a vested 
interest than the Conestoga wagon, 
the stage coach, the pony express, 
or the flat boat and batteau. 


I am asked to consider regulated 
monopoly versus competition — 
and, in event I reject monopoly, 
the manner in which competition 
should function. Obviously, choice 
again must be made upon the 
basis of broad public interest. Pre- 
liminary to judgment, let us ex- 
amine the forms which monopoly 
and competition may take. Mon- 
opoly, as here used, I interpret to 
mean monopoly in an economic 
sense, rather than to connote 
“bigness,” or to constitute an epi- 
thet. Such monopoly of transport 
might be built upon a regional 
basis, or it might be national in 
scope; some, who stress the wastes 
of competition and the possible 
savings of unification, envision an 
increase in those savings as the 
unit is enlarged; others, fearing 
that excessive size will occasion 
inefficiency or being merely 
timid, believe monopoly should be 
limited in scope geographically. 

Thirty, even twenty-five years 
ago, the one form of domestic 
transport of consequence was rail; 
no effective competition was 
faced, except in restricted areas 
served by water. Today that situ- 
ation is wholly changed. Active 
and aggressive competition func- 
tions upon the highways, where 
.both for-hire and private’ vehicles 
operate in great numbers. Com- 
mercial air transport has already 
attained a considerable stature, 


with both commercial and private 


flying certain to expand sharply, 
post-war. And both pipe-line and 
water transport have been ma- 
terially extended, commercial and 
private services being offered. If 
we choose monopoly, it would be 
essential that all for-hire services, 
at least, be subject to a single 
control—so monopoly, regional or 
national in scope, must obviously 
at a minimum embrace all rail, 
highway, air, water, and pipe-line 
facilities devoted to public use. 
But could such monopoly permit 
even the private carrier to con- 
tinue free of major restraints—or 
refrain from strong and harrying 
efforts, at least, to impose those 
restraints? 

Management of a transport 
monopoly, even though but re- 
gional in scope, would experience 
great difficulty in its efforts to 
utilize each type of transport to 
maximum advantage, alone, and 
in conjunction with others. Except 
as such enterprise evolved slowly 
and experience in management 
were accumulated, it is quite cer- 
tain serious errors would be made, 
the public “paying the piper.” 
But monopoly in the field of 
transport would raise soon, per- 
haps at once, the question of own- 
ership. Should that ownership 
continue in private hands, or be 
vested in government? The reso- 
lution of that question cannot 
with certainty be known to us, but 
assuredly a long step would be 
taken toward government owner- 
ship of transport if the principle 
of monopoly in that field were ac- 
cepted. While regulation might 
accomplish much to overcome and 








counter certain dangers of private 
monopoly, it is improbable that 
major goals could be attained ex- 
cept as the regulatory body as- 
sumed broad managerial functions 
—with a consequent deterioration 
in the strength of management 
and further drift toward public 
ownership. Monopoly of modern 
transport presents some particu- 
larly disturbing problems. 


But what forms may competi- 
tion take? Obviously, it may con- 
tinue along present lines with 
little modification: some hundreds 
of railways of varying economic 
and financial strength, thousands 
of for-hire operators upon the 
highways of even more widely 
varying strength, water carriers, 
pipe-lines and airlines may con- 
tinue without major change the 
struggle of the past fifteen years. 
Such continuance will result, as 
it has in the past, in losses to all 
over a period of years. 


As alternatives to the current 
policy, I shall mention two other 
quite diverse plans. One would 
involve unification of particular 
types of transport agencies—the 
regional consolidation of railways, 
perhaps, and unification by type 
of motor, of water, of air. This 
would be followed by unre- 
stricted, even compulsory, com- 
petition among types of transport. 
A second plan would, in. sharp 
contrast, instead of arraying type 
against type, permit and encour- 
age a coordination of types, thus 
making possible a transportation 
service to users, as against the 
specialized and restricted service 
any single type of transport may 
offer. Under such a program, the 
competitive transport systems de- 
veloped would be built largely 
about the railways, and logically 
so; our railways are today, and for 
the predictable future promise to 
remain, the major agency of 
domestic transport, and private 
capital invested in them materially 
exceeds that invested in for-hire 


service by highway, water, pipe- 
line, or air. 

For me the choice upon eco- 
nomic grounds between monopoly 
and competition in the field of 
transport falls, unhesitatingly, 
upon the latter. I recognize that 











competition may result in demon- 
strable wastes. That waste may 
sometimes be so great, or the in- 
convenience of competition so 
serious to the public, as to justify 
resort to monopoly with its dan- 
ger of stagnation, its threat of in- 
creasing inertia. Because of the 
excessive wastes and inconven- 
iences of competition in the local 
utility field, monopoly has there 
been accepted as proper, as in 
telephone and telegraph: mon- 
opoly, subject generally to close 
regulation to protect public in- 
terest. 


No convincing evidence has 
been adduced to show that, under 
competition, the wastes in the 
field of transport exceed the 
gains. Furthermore, it is clear 
that many of the wastes, to which 
attention is drawn by those who 
challenge a competitive policy, 
could be reduced sharply by 
changes in that policy falling far 
short of monopoly. As against the 
wastes condemned by many, and 
even those that might continue 
under a more logical competitive 
regime, are the gains that may be 
expected to flow from competition 
through the years: gains to pro- 
ducing groups, gains to consumers 
of goods, gains to the public at 
large. Simple it is, and this has 
been done by the many who de- 
light in the finger of scorn, to 
picture the evils of competition; 
discrimination among persons and 
places and duplication of services 
are conspicuous charges. Less evi- 
dent, but highly important among 
the gains, are reductions in the 
level of rates, stimulation of en- 
terprise, and improvement of 
service. 

Perhaps most obvious of recent 
gains is the advance in railway 
service under the spur of highway 
competition. A steady but slow 
advance in railway service re- 
sulted under the stimulus of inter- 
railway competition. Spurred and 
inspired by highway competition, 
however, railway service has im- 
proved gfeatly within a brief 
span of years: quality of service 
as well as speeds have been 
sharply advanced. Highway com- 
petition has been financially 
costly to the railways, an eco- 
nomic “hair shirt,” but it has been 
helpful, too—not the least of its 
services being to make a larger 
portion of the rising generation of 
railway executives more defi- 
nitely transportation, instead of 
merely rail, minded. 


Upon economic grounds, we 
have rejected monopoly. What, if 
any, is declared public policy with 
respect to monopoly as against 
competition in the field of trans- 
port? To that question the answer 
is unmistakable: monopoly stands 
condemned—even the word is one 
with which the demagogue can 
effectively conjure. True, during 
the half century past there have 
been strong advocates of mon- 
opoly in the form of government 
ownership and operation of rail- 
ways. Some advocates of this 
policy were influenced strongly, 
doubtless, by the seeming success 
of government ownership and op- 
eration in certain European coun- 
tries; some were actuated basic- 
ally by self-interest, perhaps, as in 
the case of the Plumb Plan, ac- 
tively advocated by the railway 
Brotherhoods some _ twenty-five 
years ago. Still others were led to 
its advocacy by resentment 
against conspicuous abuses, by an 
idealistic approach, or by a mere 
bookkeeping judgment that ig- 
nored essential elements in human 
nature. 


An early champion of govern- 
ment ownership and operation of 
railways was William Jennings 
Bryan. Whether intellectual con- 
viction or desire to discover a 
helpful political issue prompted 
his advocacy, we may not know, 
but his’ proposal gained accept- 
ance from a mere handful, so 
failed completely to gain status as 
an issue. Later, government own- 
ership and operation of railways 
became a major plank in the plat- 
form of an independent ¢candi- 
date for the Presidency. There is’ 
no evidence, however, that one 








who stood upon that platform, 
and is still in public life; now ad- 
heres to the principle. Rather, he 
seems to advocate competition so 
sharp as to approach, in the mind 
of many, destructive. 

But perhaps the most quoted, 
and one of the most distinguished 
advocates of government owner- 
ship and operation of railways 
was the late and beloved Joseph 
B. Eastman. Appointed to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission 
with a background as public ad- 
vocate, with accurate knowledge 
of Morgan-Mellon exploitation of 
the New Haven, and approaching 
the problems as an idealist, Mr. 
Eastman was for many years the 
respected spokesman for the ad- 
vocates of this program. Yet, after 
years of experience and the bene- 
fit of a broader knowledge, he re- 
fused as Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation to recommend 
government ownership and opera- 
tion of railways as a solution of 
the “railway problem” when the 
rails were in sore straits and the 
outlook for private control at its 
nadir. In answer to a question 
concerning his stand, Mr. Eastman 
said to me some years ago, “Gov- 
ernment ownership and operation 
does not seem to be a sound solu- 
tion now.” Then he added with a 
smile, a smile both humorous and 
wry, “But. I’m afraid I’ve been a 
great disappointment to some of 
my friends.” 

While never disavowing for- 
mally his belief in government 
ownership and operation of rail- 
ways, he ceased to become an ad- 
vocate, and the small group of 
adherents to this plan have in re- 
cent years had no genuine leader. 
Indeed, I think it can be safely 
said that this group grows pro- 
gressively smaller as other forms 
of domestic transport develop—as 
competition has sharpened, as 
regulation in public interest has 
become more effective, and as the 
problem of transport becomes 
progressively complex. 

The advocate of a national rail- 
way mohopoly under private own- 
ership and operation who has won 
widest hearing was one Nathan 
Amster. Some twenty-five years 
ago his so-called Amster Plan 
gained adherents among both po- 
litical leaders and economists, but 
it was brushed aside without con- 
sideration when action was taken 
by the Congress in 1919 and 1920, 
and soon disappeared. More re- 
cently Mr. Carroll Miller, member 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, proposed the consolida- 
tion of railways upon a national 
basis under private control, but 
the proposal made no strong im- 
press. 

Consolidation of railways into 
a single national system, under 
private ownership and operation, 
may well be dismissed as unac- 
ceptable to the public, and there is 
no doubt but that a monopoly of 
all types of transport in the 
United States under private direc- 
tion would be even less accept- 
able, however much regulation. 
Similarly, there is small likeli- 
hood of public willingness to ap- 
prove government ownership an@ 
operation, upon any basis or un- 
der any plan, of all forms of 
domestic transport. In principle 
and as a practical possibility, 
therefore, a monopoly of trans- 
port may well be dismissed un- 
less revived by some unforeseen 
circumstances. 

With the rejection of monopoly, 
it remains to examine competition 
as a force operating in public in- 
terest. A full presentation is pre- 
cluded by time, so certain con- 
clusions must be offered without 
the detailed analysis upon which 
those conclusions rest. But, first 
I desire to draw your attention 
to some significant statements and 
actions which merit consideration 
in connection with any study of 
policy in the field of transport. 
The Anti-Trust Division, United 
States Department of Justice, has 
been of late most aggressive in its 


attacks upon all evidences of co-| 


operative action among agencies 





as restraint of trade under the 
Sherman Act. 

The Vice-President, specifically 
in one address and incidentally in 
later ones, has attacked the .rail- 
ways with a bitterness character- 
istic of Granger days or of Popu- 
lism. The gamut of his charge is 
broad, and skeletons are vigor- 
ously rattled, but of concern here 
are his assertions that touch 
curbs upon competition. Briefly 
stated, he asserts that public 
transport is again being brought 
under monopoly control, and he 
enumerates specifically the evil 
consequences; excessive rates; 
control of rates that denies to the 
public the benefits of more effi- 
cient and cheaper forms of trans- 
port; discrimination against major 
geographical areas; extension of 
rail control over newer forms of 
transport to create a “transporta+ 
tion monopoly’”’; and development 
of industrial monopolies, fostered 
by “monopolistic conditions in 
transportation.” The essence of 
the Vice-President’s demand in 
compulsory competition upon a 
broad front, with, seemingly, all 
those forms of cooperation barred 
which have contributed to stabil- 
ity of rates and all coordination of 
different types of transport facil- 
ities suspect. 

An influential member of Con- 
gress, in a recent address, com- 
menting upon those limitations 
upon uncontrolled competition 
which flow from the certificates 
of convenience and necessity, said, 
“I think there is a very serious 
question as to whether or not such 
limits (as imposed by adminis- 
trative action) have not already 
become too rigid and whether we 
do not need more transportation 
enterprises, rather than less. ... I 
simply suggest that possibly the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
may have gone farther than nec- 
essary in discouraging the entry 
of new blood into the body of our 
transportation system.” 

Multiplication, not consolida- 
tion, would seem to be the de- 
sired goal—and specific comment 
by this gentleman upon proposals 
to consolidate railways suggests 
underlying opposition. Sharply 
critical is he, too, of any move- 
ment toward coordination of the 
various forms of transport under 
common ownership — though 
friendly to such coordination un- 
der voluntary agreements that 
safeguard public interest, albeit 
indefinite as to how such agree- 
ments are to be effectuated. Two 
attitudes seemed to dominate this 
speaker: a fear of monopoly or ap- 
proach thereto in the field of 
transport, and a belief that, in 
public interest, more competition 
is desirable rather than that now 
existing, or less. 

Another member of Congress in 
a position of importance urges 
legislative action that would bar 
any one type of transportation 
agency from control of another 
type. Not only would he ref 24 
this principle in the future, but 
he would revoke all actions al- 
ready taken to unify diverse types 
of operation under common own- 
ership. A third member of Con- 
gress in a position of equal im~ 
portance has introduced a bill to 
bar all other types of transport 
from common-carrier air opera- 
tions by making it unlawful to is- 
sue certificates to them. And, 
without mandate in law, the Civil 
Aeronautics Board refuses certi- 
ficates covering air operations to 
carriers now operating surface 
transport — rail, highway, or 
water. 3 

With the acceptance of competi- 
tion as a controlling principle in 
the field of transport, a basic ques- 
tion arises: shall entire depend- 
ence be placed upon competition 
to safeguard all parties at inter- 
est, or is regulation in some form 
essential? Regulatory control was 
forced upon the railways: the 
forty years from 1870 witnessed a 
continuous struggle, with only an 
occasional and brief truce, be- 
tween the railways and a deter- 


| maned public, with the former 
of transport and upon all other’ being driven steadily backward 
arrangements affecting transport | until by the Mann-Elkins Act re- 
that might be interpreted by them strictive control was largely com- 
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plete. In striking contrast, how- 
ever, have been extensions of the 
Interstate Commerce Act to cover 
other types of transport. Said the 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
in 1938, “The Motor Carrier Act, 
1935, was favored by the organiza- 
tions of both the truck and bus 
industries, and since its passage 
our rate-making powers have 
been invoked much more often by 
the motor carriers themselves 
than by the shippers. Similarly, 
the air carriers were urgent in 
their support of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Act of 1938. These two 
acts provide for the motor car- 
riers and the air carriers, re- 
spectively, a system of regulation 
which is, if anything, more com- 
prehensive than that which has 
been provided for the railroads.” 
And it was the established car- 
riers by water that gave strong 
support to the timid extension of 
Federal regulatory control to 
‘water transport under the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940. 


Shipper demand made railway 
regulation a reality, yet the 
strongest opponents of compre- 
hensive regulation of highway and 
‘water transport were, curiously, 
shippers, actuated by the fear that 
regulation here might deprive 
them of advantages hitherto en- 
joyed. But, once adopted, there 
are few in any group—shippers, 
carriers, labor—who would elimi- 
nate regulation or materially les- 
sen its scope, and regulation has 
strong public support. Whatever 
the manner or degree in which 
competition may function, com- 
prehensive regulation should be 
continued under a strong regula- 
tory body—one, not several. Ex- 
‘cept as this policy is followed, 
conflicts, wastes, abuses, confu- 
‘sion, are certain to become evi- 
dent, to the ultimate loss of all. 
‘Indeed, it is only when public 
interest is safeguarded by strong 
and comprehensive regulation that 
certain paths may be opened to 
‘agencies of transport under a 
‘competitive scheme. 


Assuming a continuance of reg- 
ulation, how should competition 
operate? An infinite number of 
variations can here be conceived: 
‘for the sake of simplicity, I shall 
comment only upon the three def- 
inite and contrasting plans previ- 
‘ously mentioned, however. Under 
one, as indicated, a definite pro- 
hibition would rest upon owner- 
‘ship or operation of instrumental- 
ities of one type of transport by 
another type, and, to spur com- 
‘petifion, voluntary coordination 
‘might well be held at a minimum, 
even barred. Under this plan, con- 
solidation of separate corporate 
‘units of like type might be en- 
couraged or atomistic competition 
compelled, but consolidations 
‘would be restricted within a sin- 
‘gle field, if approved—as rail and 
rail, highway and highway. The 
‘basic purpose of consolidation 
‘would be to increase the power of 
‘one type of transport to compete 
‘against others. 


_ $uch a plan is. weak, I hold. 
‘Thus to array type against type 
would stimulate rivalry, it is true, 
-but it would tend to increase the 
_costs of competition through en- 
couragement of duplications, 
through burdensome rivalries in 
the fields of both service and 
rates. Furthermore, such sharp 
competition would make any con- 
‘siderable degree of voluntary co- 
‘ordination of types difficult to 
obtain, yet it is an admittec fact 
that each type of transport has, 
with respect to particular traffic, 
advantages over other types. A 
clear and inescapable result of 
competition of types would be 
failure to meet one of the ele- 
ments of a national transportation 
-policy, as stated in the Transpor- 
‘tation Act of 1940: so to act with 
‘respect to all modes of transport 
_as “to recognize and preserve the 
inherent advantages of each.” 
Technical progress has given us 
types of transport particularly 
‘adapted to various needs; there is 
‘no reason to believe that coordi- 
-nated use will in any wise lessen 
or retard further progress. Any 
transport plan which denies op- 








portunity for the effective utiliza- 
tion of each type of transport falls 
short of public interest. And, 
since the program here sketched 
does fall short, it should be re- 
jected. 


A ‘second course that may be 
pursued is that which has been 
followed during years just past— 
an ill-defined course, lacking 
clear goal, and marked by con- 
fusion and conflict. Under the In- 
terstate Commerce Act as 
amended, provision is made for 
the consolidation of railways and 
for the unification of highway op- 
erations—yet with respect to the 
latter, at least, the Department of 
Justice has shown clearly an un- 
willingness to accept Commission 
interpretation of public interest. 
Provision is made, likewise, for 
acquisition of highway operations 
by rail, express, or water carriers, 
but special restrictions are im- 
posed which impede such action— 
and even the conservative policy 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in “acquisition of con- 
trol” applications has been sub- 
jected to sharp criticism in influ- 
ential quarters because it alleg- 
edly ‘‘abets monopoly.” The Pan- 
ama Canal Act remains in effect, 
sharply limiting the coordination 
of inland and coastwise transport 
with other competing types. And 
a limiting provision of the Civil 
Aeronautics Act has been used by 
the Board as a means of enforcing 
a policy for which no statutory 
basis exists. 


Under laws now in effect com- 
petition is subject to certain lim- 
its, the determination of’ which 
rests with regulatory authority. 
For common carriers by rail, by 
highway, by air, and by water 
maximum and minimum rates 
may be set; for contract operators 
by highway and water minimums 
can be fixed. Broad controls also 
exist with respect to service by 
rail, by highway, and by air. Other 
controls reside in regulatory 
bodies, as a consequence of ex- 
tensive permissive powers — 
among. those being provisions that 
relate to consolidation, pooling, 
interlocking directorates, certifi- 
cates of convenience and neces- 
sity, and _ securities. Speaking 
broadly, I believe that these con- 
trols over competition have been 
exercised wisely by Federal regu- 
latory bodies, and should be con- 
tinued. With few exceptions, 
those regulatory actions subject to 
question are a consequence of 
statutory defect rather than. of 
regulatory unwisdom or desire to 
trespass upon the legislative pre- 
rogative of policy determination. 


This second, and. our present, 
course is a feasible one and may 
reasonably be expected in time to 
yield acceptable results—a system 
of transport capable of rendering 
that service to which the public 
is entitled at reasonable cost. But 
it represents a course plotted by 
“rule of thumb,” slow, fumbling, 
circuitous—in sharp contrast with 
a course clearly drawn and fixed 
in accord with principle rather 
than expediency. Progress toward 
a system of transport capable of 
maximum service will be delayed 
by conflicts and antagonisms, by 
innumerable efforts of parties at 
interest to serve selfish ends, and 
the cost of progress will be heavy, 
in ternis both of wasteful duplica- 
tions and of a transportation serv- 
ice that falls far short of that 
which the public might reasonably 
expect under a considered plan. 


A third and, in my judgment, 
preferred “way” under a competi- 
tive regime contrasts sharply with 
the first suggested because it en- 
visions the close coordination of 
all types of transport, in contrast 
to a plan: which would pit type 
against type. It contrasts with the 
second course, with procedure un- 
der existing statutes and existing 
lack of plan, in that action would 
be in aceordance with an accepted 
program. Basic to this program 
would be. preservation of com- 
petition in all areas where de- 
mand for*service justified the op- 
eration of more than a single car- 
rier—but competition in trans- 
port would be the goal, without 
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regard to types or combinations of 
types serving. The elimination of 
wasteful competition would be 
sought, with regulatory authority 
empowered to act upon a broad 
front to give to the public the best 
possible service at minimum cost. 
Essential to the development of 
that maximum service at mini- 
mum cost is the coordination of 
all available forms of transport so 
that each, separately and in con- 
junction with others, may serve 
the public most effectively. 

In the development of this pro- 
gram, opposition is most likely to 
proceed from two sources. The 
shipping public, even when close 
control is exercised as to rates 
charged by all agencies in the 
field, often opposes reductions in 
competition that are socially 
wasteful because of a desire to 
hold service competition at high 
pitch: it is this opposition which 
prompts .many political and or- 
ganization leaders to decry re- 
strictions that are wholly justi- 
fied, the allegation of monopoly 
often being wrongly made to dis- 
credit. Yet, in the long run, 
wasteful competition will react to 
the disadvantage not only of the 
carrier but of the shipper and the 
public also. 

A second point at which opposi- 
tion will continue strong is against 
the coordination of various types 
of transport. This opposition pro- 
ceeds primarily from three fears: 
a deep and underlying fear on the 
part of many that coordination 
may prove, as a consequence of 
manipulations that are “devious 
and dark,” but another name for 
monopolistic controls; a fear that 
the coordination of older, estab- 
lished forms of transport and the 
newer forms will result in retard- 
ing growth of the latter, particu- 
larly where that coordination 
comes through common owner- 
ship; and, finally and perhaps bas- 
ically, the fear of the newer forms 
of transport that through coordi- 
nation the railways will come to 
dominate all fields. 

Fear of monopoly has _ been 
characteristic of our people from 
colonial days and “monopoly” has 
always been a word to stir public 
wrath. Yet, if a plan with com- 
petition as its corner stone were 
developed and a strong regulatory 
body enjoined to administer that 
plan, the fear of monopoly should 
no longer be justified—though the 
cry would undoubtedly be raised 
from time to time not only by the 
demagogue but also by such as 
might disagree with regulatory 
judgment. 

Fear that coordination upon a 
broad scale might retard the prog- 
ress of the newer forms of trans- 
port has some basis in theory, but 
I doubt if any basis in fact can be 
shown for such fear. Even though 
coordination were possible only 
through common ownership, there 
is little reason to believe that one 
type of transport would stifle and 
retard another utilized by it. 
Furthermore, it is certain that ex- 
clusive control of air transport, or 
water, for example, would be not 
vested in or closely coordinated 
with another type of transport—so 
there would be important seg- 
ments free to function without in- 
terference and spurred to maxi- 
mum endeavor by competitive 
rivalry. 

That those engaged in highway 
and water transport should fear 
railway encroachment is not 
strange. The record of the rail- 
ways in relation to competitive 
water transport is a record of bit- 
ter conflict, with right not all on 
one side—but, until Congress acted 
to safeguard water operations, vic- 
tory was invariably with the rail- 
ways. The relationship between 
railway and highway operator has 
likewise been one of conflict, with 
most railways too long blind to 
the worth and future of highway 
transport, too long determined to 
destroy rather than to utilize. In 
consequence of this antagonism, as 
well as of the individual oper- 
ator’s natural desire to maintain 
upon an independent basis an en- 








domination is both real and un- 
derstandable. From the _ stand- 
point of the public this fear is re- 
grettable, as is regrettable the an- 
tagonism shown by the railways 
generally toward highway oper- 
ations. This mutual antagonism, 
stemming from fear, has served 
as a significant bar to that coordi- 
nation of highway and rail which 
would have reduced competitive 
wastes greatly and greatly im- 
proved public service. 

Earlier in this discussion the 
statement was made which is so 
obvious, yet of which sight is so 
often lost in the welter of de- 
mands and counter demands from 
interested groups, that the pur- 
pose of transportation is public 
service, not the advantage of par- 
ticular groups. Except as one chal- 
lenges that proposition, I see no 
possible basis for opposition to 
that coordination of types of 
transport essential to maximum 
service. Such coordination may 
be secured through voluntary co- 
operation or through common 
ownership. Because I believe 
strongly in the social value of in- 
dividual enterprise and that indi- 
vidual enterprise should therefore 
be preserved insofar as possible, 
I have a definite preference for 
coordination by voluntary cooper- 
ation. I am certain that, if those 
who determine policy in the vari- 
ous fields of transport approach 
this problem with an honest de- 
sire to develop plans for effective 
coordination in public interest, 
material progress can be made. In 
such negotiations, regulatory au- 
thority and shippers should have 
a voice—and can doubtless con- 
tribute much by counsel and 
guidance, Given by statute ade- 
quate powers to compel coopera- 
tion among all types and agencies 
of transport along lines found by 
it to be in public interest, regu- 
latory authority can do much to 
stimulate voluntary cooperation 
by willingness to act positively as 
necessity arises. 

But, though I prefer voluntary 
cooperation as an approach, I 
have no doubt but that under cer- 
tain circumstances resort must be 
had to the consolidation of vari- 
ous types of transport under com- 
mon ownership, if public need is 
to be best served. There will be 
situations in which voluntary ac- 
tion and regulatory authority fall 
short, sometimes because of the 
recalcitrance of those carriers 
whose cooperation is in a particu- 
lar instance essential to effective 
coordination, sometimes for eco- 
nomic reasons. A properly coor- 
dinated system of transport will 
at times be of greater worth to 
society than a continuance of a 
multiplicity of independent trans- 
port undertakings. Belief in indi- 
vidual enterprise does not compel 
me to insist, for example, upon 
retention of the village shoemaker 
or the hand weaver toiling at 
home. Yet, under common owner- 
ship, with supplementary services 
often directed by those who 
formerly operated independently, 
many of the advantages of indi- 
vidual enterprise can be main- 
tained, while the public benefits 
from that complete transportation 
service to which it is entitled. 

In passing upon all applications 
intended to effect coordination, be 
they rested upon voluntary coop- 
eration or common ownership, and 
in weighing any proposed orders 
that have coordination as a goal, 
regulatory authority should at all 
times seek to maintain healthy 
competition. There will be situa- 
tions, of course, where the volume 
of traffic or other considerations 
may not justify competitive serv- 
ices; there are today many limited 
areas, many communities and 
traffic sources, served by but a 
single carrier. Furthermore, regu- 
latory authority should not hesi- 
tate to modify terms under.which 
an application to coordinate was 
approved, if actual performance 
under existing terms is found 
prejudicial to public interest. And, 
always, unless the gains expected 
to flow from the reduction or 


terprise established by him, the/elimination of competition in a 


highway industry’s fear of rail’ particular case are both consider- 








able and clear, applications should 
be denied: it must be recognized 
that the benefits of competition * 
have a price. 

Essential to healthy competition 
and effective coordination of the 
various types of transport, is a 
single Federal regulatory body 
with an adequate and trained 
staff. This body must, to meet its 
responsibility be composed of men 
not only of unquestioned probity 
but of high capacity, also. Present 
broad powers over all forms of 
domestic transport must be con- 
tinued with certain extensions — 
particularly with respect to co- 
ordination. And, that there may 
be no uncertainty as to what is 
public policy, the Congress should 
by statute define with clarity the 
desired goals and indicate the 
paths to be followed by the ad- 
ministrative authority in reaching 
them. This statement of policy 
should be formulated upon the 
basis of broad public interest 
alone; bias, group interest, politi- 
cal advantage, and other objec- 
tionable influences cannot safely 
be given weight. Then, under 
strong leadership, genuine prog- 
ress should be made toward a so- 
lution of problems of transport 
now pressing. 

Before closing, I believe it de- 
sirable, to minimize confusion, 
that I comment briefly upon the 
use of terms. Coordination, as 
here employed, concerns service, 
and in this discussion involves the 
utilization of two or more agen- 
cies of transport of different types 
to render a complete transport 
service. Coordination may be se- 
cured in any one of three ways: 
by voluntary cooperation, by or- 
der of regulatory authority under 
statutory enactment, or by com- 
mon ownership. By some the 
term integration has been used in 
the same sense that I have used 
coordination; by others it has been 
used as the equivalent of coordi- 
nation by common ownership. 
This confusion in meaning and use 
has made it possible for those who" 
fear coordination by any means to 
bring into disfavor with many the 
broad concept of unified service, 
when opposition is basically to 
such service under common own- 
ership—an opposition which stems 
from the old fear of monopoéy. If 
the use of the term integration be 
continued, I suggest that stress be 
put upon service, with the manner 
in which integration is to be at- 
tained to be determined by regu- 
latory authority upon the basis of 
facts in the particular situation. 

I recognize that the statements 
made herein concerning competi- 
tion and coordination constitute 
no detailed blue-print for future 
action. In’no one mind and in no 
combination of minds, does the 
wisdom, reside to determine today 
the detailed pattern that competi- 
tion or that coordination should 
follow tomorrow. Goals can be set 
and general principles stated by 
the Congress for guidance, how- 
ever. Decision in each particular - 
case must then be left to regu- 
latory authority. Heavy depend- 
ence must be placed upon that au- 
thority in developing a program 
designed to give maximum public 
benefit; upon the sound judgment 
of that body and its faithful stew- 
ardship we must rely through the 
years more largely than upon a 
growing mass of detailed and 
complex legislative enactments, 
giving small latitude for judg- 
ment. 

Long years ago, so the story 
runs, an old painter, who so mixed 
his paints that they adhered to all 
surfaces, was asked by a rival 
workman with what he mixed 
those paints to yield invariable 
success. Came the testy reply, 
“With brains, sir! With brains!” 
And it is a generous measure of 
that same ingredient which the 
American people and regulatory 
authority must mix with toler- 
ance, with knowledge, with deter- 
mination, with faith, and with 
purposeful action, if from the con-.. 
fusion of today is to emerge a 
system of transport capable of 
serving the public as technical 
progress and experience permit. 
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deferred demand, building in- 
creased sharply and was at record 
volume for the following four 
years—1925 through 1928. 

This occurred because new 
building demands arose out of the 
wave of general economic expan- 
sion the country experienced. 
Outstanding, of course, in that pe- 
riod was the rapid growth of the 
automobile industry. The automo- 
bile revoluitonized transportation 
and extended the daily traveling 
radius of the average man from 
5 to 15 miles. The expansion of 
the auto industry carried along 
with it the need for new factories, 
for service stations, for garages 
and for highways. Also, due to 
the extension of the daily travel- 
ing radius of the individual a 
much larger area was subject to 
urbanization. People were decen- 
tralizing and this movement cre- 
ated a demand for many types of 
community construction. 

Now I want to discuss some of 
the factors that almost assuredly 
will affect the volume of construc- 
tion in the post-war period. 

First, We have the problem of 
transition, and this is an impor- 
tant post-war factor, because if 
we do not handle it properly in- 
dustry will not have a running 
start for the big job and we may 
find ourselves with mass unem- 
ployment that will not augur well 
for the private-enterprise system. 
I do not believe that the construc- 
tion industry has a conversion 
problem as such because the 
members of the industry are ac- 
customed to switching from one 
type or size of project to another. 
The switch from wartime projects 
to peacetime projects is just a 
routine adjustment. 

There will be, however, during 
this transition period certain def- 
inite problems affecting the rate 
with which the industry will 
switch over to its full peacetime 
volume. It may be anticipated 
that transition to peace will be in 
two stages. The first stage will be 
immediately following the end of 
hostilities in Europe or possibly 
earlier when the determination is 
made that the end in Europe is in 
sight, and the second stage will 
be the period following the defeat 
of Japan. On the assumption that 
the second stage will follow the 
first by about a year, it has been 
unofficially stated that probably 
80% of the necessary reconversion 
of manufacturing industry will be 
completed at the start of the first 
full peacetime year. The period of 
transition will be largely con- 
trolled by Government, and I do 
not expect, nor do I think, that all 
wartime economic controls will be 
suddenly abolished the day after 
the first phase starts. The disas- 
trous post-war price inflation af- 
ter World War I is well remem- 
bered and there is the general 
agreement that repetition of it 
must be avoided. Thus you can 
appreciate that the speed with 
which the construction industry 
ean get into high gear will depend 
mainly on the program of relaxa- 
tion of government controls. 

What will be the policy toward 
release of critical raw material? 
At present WPB is determined to 
maintain wartime restrictions on 
non-essential civilian construction 
without relaxation, with the ex- 
ception of a slightly little more 
liberal attitude toward the release 
of materials for deferred mainte- 
mance. In view of the fact that 
total construction volume for 1943 
was 50% below the 1942 peak, 
and for 1944 will probably be 75% 
below 1942, it is obvious that the 
strain on critical war materials 
has been greatly relieved, how- 
ever, the manpower situation is 
still critical—and you can’t build 
without labor. 

It is quite possible that WPB 
- may further modify its restric- 
tions as the tempo of cancella- 
ations of war contracts is accel- 
erated and more men become 


available, because it is generally. 


recognized that there is a backlog 


of construction demand and that 
an early resumption of construc- 
tion is highly desirable for bal- 
|ancing our whole economy. Un- 
questionably Government author- 
ities may be expected to give 
ample consideration to the claims 
of the industry for raw materials 
in programing all phases of the 
transition. 

What will be the policy toward 
release of price, wage and rent 
controls? Naturally, none of us 
know today, but again I say that 
it is expected that the release 
will be gradual in order to ease 
the transition to a free economy 
and avoid, if possible, a period of 
chacs. Whenever ceilings are 
finally lifted, I believe that the 
demand for construction as well 
as for practically all classes of 
consumer goods will tend to rise 
and reach a new peacetime level 
substantially higher than the pre- 
war level. One well-known econ- 
omist estimates conservatively 
that the BLS index of wholesale 
prices of all commodities will be 
perhaps 75% above the 1939 aver- 
age by the end of 1946. Others 
have estimated the increase as 
high as 100%. A few anticipate 
lower prices, although I cannot 
reconcile myself to this viewpoint. 

The program followed in re- 
leasing controls, I think, will de- 
termine whether the post-war 
price level will be reached in an 
orderly manner or, as after World 
War I, by way of spectacular in- 
flation, deflation and reflation. 

At all stages the relationship 
between construction costs, in- 





‘volving both material prices and 
wage rates, and general commod- 
| ity prices and, to an even greater 
extent, the relationship between 
| construction costs to rents will 
affect current construction de- 
mand either favorably or unfa- 
vorably. The importance of these 
relationships cannot be overlooked 
because confusion as to probable 
| price trends was a principal fac- 
tor causing hesitation about new 
building ventures directly after 
World War I, and it is most likely 
that the future post-war construc- 
tion market will be very sensi- 
tive to disproportionate rises in 
construction costs. In that previ- 
ous post-war period construction 
costs moved further, percentage- 
wise, above pre-war levels than 
did general commodity prices, and 
it is doubtful that this can happen 
again without serious affect on 
construction demands. 


Now another question involv- 
ing Government decision — how 
will surplus properties be dis- 
posed of? Not only will the pro- 
gram affect the construction mar- 
ket, but until the policies and the 
program are knov'n, uncertainty 
will hang over the market and 
will cause hesitation as how such 
disposal will affect prices, values 
and the actual extent of local 
construction demand. To _ illus- 
trate: Manufacturers or individu- 
als may be inclined to delay 
building a new plant in the hope 
of picking up a war plant adapt- 
able to their purpose; builders of 
houses might be reluctant to pro- 
ceed with new projects in some 
areas if war housing has created 
a surplus due to elimination of 
second and third shifts in the fac- 
tories if they didn’t have assur- 
ance that the war-housing which 
was of temporary construction 
would be removed. This, of 
course, was the intention in many 
cases when the houses were built, 
but the builders will want a re- 
statement of the policy. Then 
there is the question of disposi- 
tion of Government-owned inven- 
tories of ocnstruction materials. 
Will they be released for civilian 
use in the early stages of con- 
struction revival, when new pro- 
duction is low, and through nor- 
mal trade channels? And then 
there is the matter of disposition 
of land owned by the Federal 
Government, which, by the way, 





is said to exceed the entire New 
England States area. The Gov- 











ernment’s program of disposal of 


this land and making suitable 
acreage available for peacetime 
development will affect construc- 
tion demand and real estate val- 
ues in the affected localities. 

In addition to the transition 
problems I have already referred 
to there are several other prob- 
lems that will be receiving much 
attention at the same time. 

One of the problems I have in 
mind is the matter of emergency 
Federal spending in the post-war 
period. Unnecessary Federal 
spending at that time would in- 
crease the inflation pressure that 
will exist and aggravate a major 
economic problem rather than 
solving any. I think we can agree 
that inflation control will be a ma- 
jor post-war problem. In both the 
transition period and in the post- 
war period the biggest problems 
of the Federal Government, in 
managing its fiscal policy for 
maximum benefit to our economy, 
will be controlling inflation and 
controlling the post-war boom. 
Purchasing power will be distrib- 
uted through systematic redemp- 
tion of war bonds, by ordinary 
distribution of income to persons 
working and possibly to some ex- 
tent by payment of unemploy- 
ment benefits. Whenever restric- 
tions are lifted, purchasing power 
will continue to be as it is today, 
greatly in excess of available 
goods and services, and therefore 
the threat of inflation will be far 
greater after the war than during 
the war. If the problem of tran- 
sition are considered as constitut- 
ing an emergency, it will not be 
a purchasing power emergency to 
be met with lavish spending but 
an emergency whose solution will 
depend upon good management— 
good management by Government 
and industry in making the speed- 
iest possible adjustment to peace- 
time conditions. Awkwardness 
and delay in effecting the tran- 
sition could result in distress sit- 
uations that would strengthen 
political’ pressures for’ unsound 
relief measures contrary to the 
actual economic necessities of the 
situation. 


Another problem that is being 
given considerable attention has 
to do with the large-scale re- 
habilitation of blighted areas in 
cities and towns because it is a 
major real estate problem of long 
standing. Some are approaching 
this problem as a post-war con- 
struction opportunity while others 
see it as a convenient vehicle for 
large Federal spending. The ear- 
liest attack on this problem was 
with the program of Federally- 
subsidized public housing—some- 
times called “slum-clearance.” 
The dual purpose of the program 
(economic on the real estate re- 
habilitation side and philanthropic 
on the family welfare side) led 
to confusion in policy. It has be- 
come evident that much blighted 
property should be redeveloped 
for purpose other than housing. 
To this end, some States have 
enacted legislation which will en- 
courage the rehabilitation by pri- 
vate capital, but the existing lows 
should be studied further in order 
to assure their workability in the 


._post-war period. 


One other pertinent problem 
worthy of the most intense study 
relates to taxation. But public 
and private construction demand 
are strangely affected by local as 
well as by Federal taxation. 
States and local governments 
seeking new sources of revenue 
to offset desirable reductions in 
real estate taxes find most of 
these sources are preempted by 
the Federal Government. One ar- 
gument being advanced for heavy 
Federal subsidies for local public 
works and urban redevelopment 
in the post-war period is, that 
since the Federal Government 
will continue to preempt most of 
the tax revenue, the only hope for 
States and local governments is 
to lobby for as generous hand- 
outs from Congress as ‘they can 
get. The impact of high *ineome 
surtaxes, high taxes on-corporate 
income. and. capital ‘gains ‘ taxes, 
upon investment incentives; must 





be considered. These tax burdens 
tend to. discourage investment in 
various types of private construc- 
tion such as utility improvements, 
industrial plants, commercial 
buildings and rental housing, just 
as they discourage investment of 
risk capital in new enterprises. 
The program and policies Con- 
gress will adopt with respect to 
Federal taxation in the post-war 
period will greatly affect the vol- 
ume of such private construction 
as represents new business ven- 
tures of any kind. 

Well, enough of the “problems” 
for the moment, and let me tell 
you about our post-war construc- 
tion volume estimates and why 
we think they are conservative in 
spite of the many problems fac- 
ing the industry which I have just 
related to you. 

As we see it, a decade of high- 
volume construction activity is in- 
dicated by a realistic analysis of 
the following factors: 


(a) Measures of deferred de- 
mands. 
(b) Housing needs of new fa- 
milies and probable re- 
placement demand. 
Prospects of industrial and 
commercial expansion. 
Anticipated needs for com- 
munity developments and 
public improvements. 
Prospective post-war na- 
tional income. 
(As a check) comparisons 
with the post-war decade 
following World War I 
(1920-29) with careful con- 
sideration of similarities 
and differences. 


Against the prospects of much 
higher national income and the 
carryover of greater accumula- 
tions of purchasing power than 
after World War I must be bal- 
anced by the fact that 1920-1929 
was the decade of largest numer- 
ical increase in population this 
country ever had, and it was also 
the decade of largest increase in 
urban population. The decade 
1940-1949 will have only half the 
numerical increase in total pop- 
ulation that actually took place 
between 1920 and 1929. Ac- 
cording to the Department of 
Commerce estimates, new family 
formations will be one-sixth less 
in number during the current 
decade than in the decade 1920- 
1929. These population factors 
have a direct bearing on residen- 
tial building demand and an in. 
direct bearing on construction of 
facilities that supplement home 
building. 

The F. W. Dodge Corp. has es- 
timated that total construction 
volume in the 10 years following 
the war will be approximately 
twice the volume of the 1930-1939 
decade. This total would be about 
5% ahead of the prosperous 1920- 
1929. decade. The estimate for 
post-war volume is in terms of 
pre-war cost levels. 

Within this fncrease, residen- 
tial building volume is expected 
to triple the 1930-1939 period and 
would be about 8% ahead of the 
1920-1929 period; non-residential 
building would increase probably 
70% over the ’30s but would be 
about 20% under the decade of 
the ’20s; heavy-engineering work 
would be approximately 50% over 
both the decade of the ’20s and 
the ’30s. 

If the estimated rates of in- 
crease shown by our estimates, 
which are on the basis of the 37 
eastern States, are applied to the 
Department of Commerce figures, 
which purport to cover the entire 
country, we would have an annual 
average volume for the post-war 
decade of $9,600,000,000 as com- 


(c) 
(d) 


(e) 


pared with the annual average for |- 


1920-1929 of $9,200,000,000 and of 
$4,800,000,000 for the decade of 
the ’30s. The assumed post-war 
annual average was exceeded in 
each of the boom years of 1925 
and 1929 and also in the war 
years of 1941 and 1942. It was not 
reached in any other year. There- 
fore it has taken, up to the pres- 
ent time, either a construction 
boom accompanying a great wave 
of economic expansion or.a vast 
Government program of prepara- 





tion for a global war to cause this 
assumed post-war figure to be 
equalled or exceeded. 

Well, there is the Dodge esti- 
mate—but if you want a bigger 
one you won’t have any trouble 
finding it. We won’t argue about 
the rightness of advance estimates 
because estimates are not predic- 
tions and therefore argument 
would be futile. All we say is 
that: 

1. We believe that there is evi- 
dence today that Government will 
adopt policies that will stimulate 
construction activity and all other 
business activities. 

2. We believe strongly that the 
post-war economy will hold op- 
portunity for broad economic ex- 
pansion after wartime shortages 
have been caught up, but that we 
do not see at this time any clear 
indication as. to what set of eco- 
nomic factors will dominate such 
expansion or as to the character 
and volume of construction de- 
mand that will accompany it. 

3. We believe that given the 
adaptability and flexibility of con- 
struction industry, programs made 
now for the post-war period, on 
the basis of moderate estimates, 
can later be stepped up if nec- 
essary much easier and with less 
danger of trouble than would be 
the case if plans were laid for a 
much larger. volume than. later 
realized. 


Eric Johnston Given 
Dollar Memorial Award 


(Continued from first page) 
form of a gold plaque, was 
founded in 1937 by the family of 
the late Captain Robert Dollar, to 
be presented annually to the 
American citizen chosen for his 
“distinguished contribution to the 
advancement of American foreign 
trade.” The recipients of the 
Award in previous years were: the 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull, 
James A. Farrell, Thomas J. Wat- 
son, Eugene P. Thomas, the former 
Under Secretary of State, Sumner 
Welles, and Juan T. Trippe. 

In making the announcement, 
Mr. Fletcher said in part: 

“This annual Award had its in- 
ception in a-resolution- passed .at 
the Twenty-fourth National For- 
eign Trade Convention of the Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, held 
in Cleveland in 1937. The Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Council, by 
resolution of the Convention was ° 
appointed Trustee of the Award. 
The Award Committee, appointed 
by the Board of the Council, com- 
prises 41 members, selected from 
all sections of the country. 

“It is in keeping with the sound 
judgment exhibited in previous 
selections for this high honor that 
a man so outstanding in the busi- 





‘ness - life of the nation, as. the 


President for the third term of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, has been chosen 
this. year as the recipient of the, 
Award by those who are qualified 
to represent the foreign trade 
opinion of the nation. 

“Mr. Johnston is a man of ac- 
tion who has infused into the dis- 
cussion of national and interna- 
tional affairs something of the 
spirit and initiative he has dis- 
played in his successful business 
career.” 

The presentation of the Award 
to Mr. Johnston will be made at 
the World Trade Dinner of the 
Thirty-first National Foreign 
Trade Convention, to be held in 
the Hotel Pennsylvania, New 
York, on October 10. 





June Rail Prospects 
Vilas & Hickey, 49 Wall Street, 
New York City, members of the 
New York Stock Exchange, have 


issued an interesting bulletin dis- 
cussing possibilites during June 
of several rail situations. A brief 
company by company synopsis of 
prospects in the reorganization 
field are also given. Copies of 
this bulletin may be had from 
Vilas & Hickey on request. 
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“Our Welfare Is Bound Up With 


That Of Other Nations’’: Nelson 


(Continued from page 2254) 
problem, questions of international | rary boom in foreign trade but a 


supply forced themselves on us, 
and we had to penetrate deeply 
into them, and to take an active 
part in decisions which lie at the 
heart of our relations with other 
countries. 


“What I have seen in the past 
few years has convinced me that 
a great change is taking place in 
the outlook of the American peo- 
ple on world economics. The war 
has made us aware as never be- 
fore that our own future welfare 
is bound up with the welfare of 
other nations. We see that our 
own resources of raw materials 
are not unlimited. We see that we 
must look to foreign sources, par- 
ticularly to sources in this hemi- 
sphere, for many materials. We 
see that we must have dependable 
overseas markets if we are to 
maintain high production and full 
employment. Moreover, it is plain 
to all that the years of high tariffs 
and extreme economic national- 
ism which followed the last war 
led directly to world-wide misery 
and strife. Increasingly we rec- 
ognize that unless we build the 
world economy on the basis of 
sound and expanding trade among 
the nations, we must expect the 
next generation to reap such an- 
other harvest of war as has come 
in our time. 

“As a result of what we have 
learned, in my judgment, isola- 
tionism is rapidly ceasing to be 
a major issue in American life. 
The good neighbor policy itself is 
a clear sign of the change. Our 
people know that we must have 
trade with other countries. And 
they know that in the modern 
world trade between nations re- 
quires clear understandings as to 
the nature and volume of ex- 
change, credits and methods of 
payment. There is no theory about 
this. There is no sentiment about 
it. It is plain business sense. The 
question that the United States 
must face is not whether to have 


isolationism or internationalism. 
It is only a question of the 
character of the international 


agreements which we, like 
every other people in the world, 
must make in our own interest, 
in order to get the things we 
meed, and get a fair return and 
active markets for the things we 
grow and make and sell. 


“IT want to stress the words ‘in 
our own interest.’ The prosperity 
of the United States, as well as 
that of the rest of the world, is 
closely bound up with thecharacter 
and extent of our foreign trade. The 
periods of good business in Amer- 
ica, when everybody who wants 
a job can get one, are also the 
periods when our exports are 
large, and when we import great 
quantities of materials and prod- 
ucts from abroad. Every in- 
formed person agrees that widely 
spread purchasing power in other 
countries, and a high volume of 
world trade, are bulwarks of 
America’s industrial welfare. 


“The United States cannot af- 
ford to put off until the end of 
the war the problem of insuring 
post-war prosperity. We do not 
know when the Nazi collapse will 
come. We cannot now say with 
certainty how great a cut in war 
production will follow that col- 
lapse. The essential points is that 
whenever Germany’s collapse 
comes, and whatever its impact 
upon our economy, we must be 
prepared. Only wise preparation 
now can prevent a serious post- 
war business depression, and a 
great wave of unemployment 
'which would inevitably spread 
| throughout the world. 

“In preparing our internal ec- 
nomy to withstand the shock of 
large cutbacks in war production 
we have vital need for a backlog 
of orders from abroad. And these 
orders need to be of a kind that 
will aid in creating not a tempo- 








sustained expansion, a healthy ex- 
pansion growing naturally out of 
an increase of the world’s wealth 
and purchasing power. 


“It is becoming ever clearer 
that the best method by which 
we can promote a sustained and 
healthy expansion of foreign trade 
is to aid undeveloped regions 
build up sound industries of their 
own. In the past 10 years the 
development of the Tennessee 
Valley has taught America how 
swiftly a great area can be im- 
proved through intelligent use of 
its industrial resources. We have 
seen how the rising standard of 
living and the growing purchas- 
ing power of the: people in that 
and other areas have strength- 
ened the nation as a_ whole. 
Moreover, the evidence is unmis- 
takable that the United States 
would be wise to encourage the 
sound industrialization, not only 
of her own undeveloped regions 
but of other nations as well. We 
have learned that when we help 
other peoples build healthy indus- 
tries we make them better cus- 
tomers for America. Canada is a 
good example. At one time many 
Americans feared that the indus- 
trialization of Canada would hurt 
our own industries. Today we can 
plainly see that as Canada’s in- 
dustries grew, so did the demand 
for goods among her people, their 
ability to pay, and the volume of 
their trade with the United States. 
We do not jeopardize our eco- 
nomic leadership but rather we 
insure that leadership when we 
work with friendly nations to 
bring about a sound increase in 
their productive wealth and pur- 
chasing power. We have much to 
gain and nothing to lose by sup- 
plying the materials and the new 
or used machinery and equipment 
which other countries need’ and 
which they can pay for in mate- 
rials, goods or services. 

“Wartime experience has al- 
ready taught us techniques by 
which export sales of capital 
goods can readily be arranged. 
We have learned that we make 
progress when, instead of consid- 
ering separate, unrelated requests 
for industrial goods, we put our 
heads together with the informed 
representatives of another coun- 
try to consider a unified, compre- 
hensive and carefully worked-out 
program of industrialization. The 
first such program to reach us 
came only two months ago from 
our very good neighbor Mexico. 
Working in close cooperation with 
our Department of State, the 
Foreign Economic Administration 
and the Coordinator for Inter- 
American Affairs, the War Pro- 
duction Board analyzed this pro- 
gram. Each proposed industrial 
project was considered on its war- 
time and post-war merits. Then 
we determined how and when the 
materials required for approved 
projects could be produced with- 
out interference with our own es- 
sential production. Orders for ma- 
terials approved in the final. ar- 
rangement will be placed at ap- 
propriate times by business con- 
cerns in Mexico with business 
concerns in this country. 

“Although its scale is relatively 
small, if the results of this ar- 
rangement with Mexico fulfill ex- 
pectations, it may indicate a 
sound line for action for other 
countries in whose welfare we 
have an equal interest and with 
whom we will be happy to work. 

“There can be no question of 
the advantages of building healthy 
industries abroad, not only for the 
foreign nation concerned, but for 
the United States. Because of the 
tremendous demands of our armed 
forces and war industries, man- 
power in this country is now in 
short supply. In Mexico and other 
countries, however, manpower is 
available, and these countries in 
fact have generously responded 





to our requests for men to work 
on our farms and railroads. By 
increasing industrial facilities be- 
yond our borders we can achieve 
greater over-all war output and 
thereby relieve the strain on our 
own resources. As soon as the 
war is over further benefits will 
accrue to us. Orders and jobs in 
heavy industries will be made 
more promptly available for our 
returning soldiers and trained 
workers, and over the long term 
our foreign trade position will be 
strengthened by steady improve- 
ment in the purchasing power of 
friendly peoples. At the same time 
the status of private enterprise is 
preserved. The Governments con- 
cerned need provide just enough 
regulation to make sure that the 
action taken is to their mutual 
long-range advantage. 

“IT feel deeply that only real- 
istic collaboration along these 
lines will enable the Governments 
of the world to bring about a 
sustained expansion of trade and 
find peaceful solutions to their 
difficult economic problems. For 
after the war we’must expect to 
see a complicated and perplexing 
world economy. You will have 
one or more socialist countries 
side by side with capitalist coun- 
tries, while in yet other nations 
there are deeply-imbzdded strains 
of feudalism. You will have pri- 
vate international cartels operat- 
ing abroad side by side with free 
enterprise, and an element of gov- 
ernment regulation as well. You 
will have industrial nations and 
agricultural nations, each with 
their special interests; and you 
will have victorious nations and 
conquered nations and neutral 
nations, with intricate emotional 
relationships carried over from 
the war. The world order will not 
look like an engineeing blueprint. 
Rather it will look like a jigsaw 
puzzle. The statesmen of the 
world will need to pool all their 
practical intelligence to put that 
puzzle together in a pattern of 
peace and prosperity. 

“Perhaps even more important, 
they will need all their good-will. 
I am convinced that one of the 
main keys to a protected and last- 
ing peace is the attitude of the 
men who negotiate the world’s 
economic agreements in the pe- 
riod ahead. Only an attitude of 
fair play can succeed. If the great 
powers are willing to play fair 
with each other as they adjust 
their differences, and if they are 
willing to play fair with the 
weaker nations, then the end of 
this war cannot fail to usher in 
an era of constructive achieve- 
ment on a world scale. 

“To me this conception of fair 
play in international relations is 
no mere dream. I have seen it in 
action. I have seen it during this 
war, in the economic discussions 
of the United States with all the 
other United Nations. In these 
discussions each country has rec- 
ognized that its own best inter- 
ests are served by the wellbeing 
of the others. The result is that 
every problem, every controversy, 
even the most serious, has proved 
capable of reasonable solution. 
The agreements which we have 
made with one another are not 
mere wishful promises but 
straightforward statements of 
workable programs which are 
fully and effectively carried out. 

“After the emotional pressures 
of the war are relaxed, it will 
undoubtedly be harder to reach 
workable international agree- 
ments. It will tax our patience 
and our ingenuity. But it must be 
done. We must see to it that the 
same attitude of patient fair play 


which has characterized the rela- 
tions of the United Nations in 
wartime is carried over into the 
post-war period. Given that spirit 
of fair play, and given a sus- 
tained expression of the good 
neighbor policy in terms of 
healthy industrial development, I 
believe we can lay the foundation 
of security, freedom and economic 
democracy for all the people of 
the earth.” 


The Securities Salesman’s Corner. 


An Opportunity In Your Community To Make Your 
Firm The Place To Go To Buy Or Sell Securities 


_ The retail security dealers of this country are located in prac- 
tically every city of any consequence throughout the land. In most 
of these cities there is a daily paper. People read every other iype 
of advertisement—and advertisers of every product under the sum 
have found that CONSISTENT, intelligent advertising PAYS. It 
will also pay the security dealer—and the field is wide open. 


The first and most lasting benefit that a security dealer can 
obtain from the proper use of publicity that gets his name and hig 
PHILOSOPHY OF DOING BUSINESS before the public is that it 
paves the way for his salesmen. In communities ranging from 10,000 
to 150,000 population, the newspaper rates are not high. If dealers 
used one ad a week and kept it up for 52 weeks—even if they did ne 
more than put their name in the space and said WE BUY AND 
SELL STOCKS AND BONDS—there would hardly be a person whe 
owned securities in their locality who wouldn’t have an idea of whe 
they were and what they did. This means a lot to a salesman. It’s 
the difference between trying to sella nameless product against one 
that everybody knows. After all, in this business, we don’t sell a 
security—we sell a service—a reputation—in fact we sell ourselves 
It is true that sometimes salesmen have found it worthwhile to use 
a big name security to open an account. They do this just because 
ney i 1. ee ap nae lack of reputation or that of the 
irm whom they represent. For the small cost involved, the PRES- 
TIGE, CONSTANT REPETITION, AND THE CERTAIN AMOUNT? 
OF MAIL ORDER BUSINESS AND DIRECT LEADS THAT COME 
ABOUT FROM A PROPERLY PREPARED ADVERTISING CAM-~- 
PAIGN, THERE IS NO BETTER WAY TO BUILD UP A BUSINESS. 


Then there is the convenience of such a campaign. If 
attracting advertisements are used, it is only parents 2. a soaieeee . 
the copy, turn it over to the local paper, and the job is done until 
the leads appear. When it comes to comparing the simplicity of this 
method of attracting leads with the use of direct mail, the elimina- 
rete of rie gE adh gery ese mimeographing, stamping, sealing, 

sending out letters, the newspaper ads ar 
these times of office help shortave.” te rthamrens: Firat 


It is not necessary to use large space to attract attention. Human 
copy, attention arresting headlines, special situation prepared in am 
interesting manner, use of coupons to be clipped and returned for 
additional information, these are the basic principles of successful 
newspaper advertising. Incidentally, we know of one dealer who has 
taken up newspaper advertising and kept at it consistently for the 
past several months. The direct results that he could trace to his 
advertising were negligible. However, several weeks ago he received 
a telephone call from an investor who said he would like to come in 
to this dealer’s office and, of course, an appointment was made. It 
developed that this investor had been prompted to call by the news- 
paper ads. He has become an excellent account and this dealer feels 
that the business he will receive from this one source alone will more 
than repay him for the cost of his campaign. It was not so much 
what this dealer said in any particular ad which impressed this cus- 
tomer. When asked what caused him to telephone in the first place 
he said, “I have been reading your ads in the paper and somehow 
they appealed to me, so I though I would come in and see for my- 
self if you could do anything for me.” : 


Newspaper advertising should not be used exclusively nor te 
take the place of direct mail campaigns. Both have their place. In 
fact, direct mail campaigns if properly prepared should pull a greater 
percentage of inquiries than newspaper ads, However, a good news= 
paper campaign will also bring in leads if that is what you are after. 
Industry ads—electronics, railroad bonds, household equipment, fire- 
insurafice stocks, plastics, automotive stocks, air-transport companies 
these are the industries and securities the investor who has from 
$1,000 to $10,000 available for investment seem to be looking for 
today. Tell them you can help them select the right ones NOW— 
tell it to them in a short, concise, and interesting ad. Put a coupom 
on it for reply AND LET YOUR HOME TOWN PAPER TELL THEM 
THIS STORY WEEK AFTER WEEK FOR THE NEXT SIX MONTHS, 
If your ads are right—your profits will surely be on the right side 
of the ledger. 














Keynes Disputes View That Monetary Plan 
Mighi Mean Return To Gold Standard 


(Continued from page 2251) 


close of the transitional period.| the main cause of deflation be- 
Separate quotas for the remainder | tween wars. This is a tremendous 
of the sterling areas will make a/extension of international co- 
large addition. operation. 


“One major improvement now 
in the pian, said Lord Keynes, is 
that a proper share of the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the 
equilibrium of international pay- 
ments is squarely placed on the 
shoulders of creditor countries. 
Americans, who are most likely 
to be affected, have offered, he 
said, a far-reaching form of pro- 
tection against the recurrence of 


“He said that during the post- 
war transitional period he hoped 
Britain’s policy would be to de- 
velop the field wherein sterling 
would be freely available as rap- 
idly as possible. This could be 
done under the plan without in- 
curring any charge of action con= 
trary to any general obligations 
plan.” 





Oxford Paper Attractive 


Oxford Paper offers an attrac- 
tive situation, according to a cir- 
cular prepared by Goodbody & 
Co., 115 Broadway, New York 
City, members of the New York 
Stock Exchange and other prin- 
cipal Exchanges... Copies of this 
circular may’ bethad upon request 
‘from Godabédy2& Co. 








Post-War & Railroads 


McLaughlin, Baird & Reuss, 
One Wall St., New York City, 
members of the New York Stock 
Exchange, have prepared an in- 
teresting discussion of “The Post- 
War Period and the Railroads.” 
Copies of this discussion may be 
had from McLaughlin, Baird & 
Reuss upon request. 
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all become large syndicate managers or promoters in handling large 

blocks of stocks and bonds. The NASD would find themselves with 

a much lower membership if they examined 100% all members in 

this 5% rule. Perhaps that is what some of them are working for. 
UTICA, N .Y. 


It will definitely deter if not entirely halt the issuance through 
investment houses of new securities of the smaller corporations. 


Opening 
REPORT | Op 


The Wall Street Division of the 
War Finance Committee of New 


York is getting off to a flying} April 13. 


start in its preparations for the 
approaching Fifth War Loan 
Drive. 

Out to surpass their per- 
formance during the preceding 
campaign, which drew com- 
mendations of the Treasury De- 
partment, the leaders of the 
Wall Street aggregation are 
hard at work and have been for 
several. weeks getting along 
with the preliminaries. 

It is to be a race of teams again 
this time and that the competition 
will be extremely keen goes with- 
out saying. As a matter of fact 
banks, underwriting firms, bro- 
kerage houses and the Street in 
general are now in process of 
clearing their decks. 

With the emphasis this time 
more than ever on sales to in- 
dividuals, the financial com- 
munity’s teams might well adopt 
as their slogan that famous pas- 
sage “None Shall Escape.” 


Leaders of the various banking 
and brokerage house teams have 
been hard at it in the matter of 
instructing employees of various 
houses which will make up their 
groups. They have been moving 
from firm to firm holding lectures 
and giving “pep” talks. 

So when the whistle blows on 
June 12 next the financial dis- 
trict groups, as they have been in 
the past, will be found toeing the 
barrier and ready to go. 


Ordered to Competition 

Another potential deal was up- 
set, at least temporarily, when the 
Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion late last week denied the re- 
quest of the Capital Transit Oe 
of Washington, D. C., for exemp- 
tion of its proposed finané¢ing 
from competitive bidding. 

The company is an affiliate 

of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. which in turn is a 
subsidiary of the North Amer- 
ican Co. The program outlined 
‘by Capital projected issuance 
and sale of $16,000,000 of 20- 
year 4% first mortgage bonds to 
refinance outstanding debt, as 
suggested by financial advisers. 


Unless the company decides to 
let the matter drop for the time 
being, it will, of necessity, have 
to call for bids under Rule U-50. 


Another Issue Deferred 


Reports were current this week 
that the financing contemplated 
by the Greyhound Corporation 
would be permitted to go over un- 
til early next Fall. 

Bankers are understood to 
have pretty well completed 
plans for the marketing of this 
operation which was to have in- 
volved some $10,000,000 of new 
securities. 


But evidently delay on the part 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission in handing down its ap- 
proval of the undertaking up to 
this time, and the proximity of the 
new War Loan Drive, have re- 
sulted in pushing the business 
back into the “futures” list. 


One Issue This Week 


Only one issue loomed as a pos- 
sibility in the corporate market 
this week, namely the $6,040,000 
of 30-year mortgage bonds on 
which the Texas-Missouri Pacific 
Terminal Railroad of New Orleans 
was scheduled to open bids late 
yesterday. 

Several groups were known 
to be in the running for this 
piece of business and it was ex- 
pected that barring any unfore- 
seen developments marketwise, 
the successful bankers would 
proceed with public offering 
subject, of course, to formal ap- 





(Continued from page 2251) 

the reader to the large number of expressions on the sub- 
ject which have appeared in these columns in each issue since 
These views were made by dealers in all parts 
of the country and the overwhelming majority contend that 
the 5% rule will seriously interfere with the marketing and 
retailing of the capital issues of the nation’s smaller enter- 
prises. Accordingly, small business, which is expected to 
shoulder a large share of the task of maintaining full em- 
ployment and a high national income in the post-war period, 
will be largely deprived of the very ingredient essential to 
its functioning, namely, ability to obtain capital accom- 
modation. In this connection, we give herewith some more 
comments of securities dealers on the subject. 

It should be noted that the name of the city or town pre- 
ceding the dealer’s comments was obtained from the post- 
mark appearing on the envelope in which the questionnaire 
was returned. In cases where publication of the name of 
the community would tend to identify the firm (as in places 
where only one firm exists), the point of origin is indicated 
by using the phrase, ‘‘A Small Maine Town,” as an example, 
or its equivalent. 

NEW YORK CITY 


I believe that the market for securities of smaller corporations 
will practically cease to exist. 


NEW YORK CITY 
I think the 5% mark-up rule will hinder the smaller corporations 


from getting money. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Any regulation must have a bad effect. It is my belief that if 
they did away with the NASD it would be better for all concerned. 


SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
A very narrow market with little demand of the issue. 


NEW YORK CITY 
It must eventually decline for lack of sponsorship. 


NEW YORK CITY 


It will limit the channels through which capital can be raised by 
the smaller corporations. After all, the distribution of securities can- 
not be accomplished without an outlay of time, effort and expense, 
and these factors have to be compensated for as well as a reasonable 
profit to the salésman and the dealer. 
iacts, it does not appear to be the American democratic way of trying 
to force upon a majority, the apparent ideas and opinions of a 
minority supported by a bureaucratic agency, which in turn is ex- 


ceeding the powers and anything granted it by congressional legis- | 


lation. 
NEW YORK CITY 


Wider quotations due to lack of interest. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 


In my belief it will kill it. In fact if present conditions and con- 
trol continue I am pessimistic. There won’t be any securities market 
as we have known it in past years and free enterprise in every line 
of business will cease to exist. And permit me to add, although it is 
getting away from your question, that while the NASD is supposed 
to be an association of over-the-counter dealers it is too much under 
the direction of N.Y. Stock Exchange members through the Board of 
Governors of NASD. 


A SMALL PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 
I am positive it cannot help the market in any way. 


A SMALL PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 


This mark-up rule, in conjunction with other rules and regula- 
tions of the NASD and the SEC will result in ruling out the smaller 
corporations and the smaller dealers from the investment markets 
and thereby deny the investor the service and protection on his in- 
vestment funds that up to now he has had and expected. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Adverse, I favor 10% to 1244% spread especially on unlisted and 
over-the-counter securities. 


A SMALL PENNSYLVANIA TOWN 


Drastic (lack of incentive). What are we dealers in business for? 
We can’t all be New York Stock Exchange members and be in the 
select chamber of Finance. Why can’t the dealers all over the coun- 
try be given a break on commissions for business turned over to 
Exchange firms? They want this business, but the dealers can’t exist 
on “thanks yous.” They have to act as “principal” most of the time— 
unless their volume through prestige advertising, etc., is such that they 
can easily afford to act as brokers. 


This 5% figure is asinine on small transactions. We dealers can’t 





proval by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 


Guaranteed by the Texas & Pa- 
cific Railway and Missouri Pacific 
Railroad, the proceeds from the 
new issue would be applied to re- 
demption on Sept. 1, at 107% of 


prices, substantial in several in- 
stances. 


Dealers find the situation 
aided materially by the absence 
of any sizeable corporate under- 
takings and report loose ends 
cleaning up nicely. 


Besides all these’ pertinent : 





an equal amount of outstanding 
first 5s due Sept. 1, 1964. 


Recent Issues Strong 


By and large the majority of 
recent new issues: are: command- 
ing premiums over their offering 





Utah Power & Light 3%4s due 
1968, have proven the star per- 
formers, in the grouping, com- 
manding a premium of practically 
a full 6 points over the offering 
price of 100%. 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Such a rule would naturally place drastic limitation on such 
markets. 

CHICAGO, ILL. 
(From firm favoring rule) 

None, 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Decidedly adverse. Due to lack of broad market and hence 
probably slowness of distribution it is necessary to inventory for a 
larger period and cost more to distribute. Definitely it should have 
much wider spread to encourage dealers to make markets profitable. 
Did you ever see fur coats, diamond rings, etc. within the 5% 
mark-up? 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Believe small dealers will be unwilling to work on unknown’ 
Such 


items with consequent market difficulties in small situations. 
companies will probably go to R.F.C. for relief. 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 


In my opinion in regards to markets on smaller corporations will: 
be inactive and dead for the simple reason it will be impossible to’ 
hire salesmen to work and travel on a commission basis according to 
the 5% rule. By the time we take out social security and other taxes,’ 
there is nothing left to make it interesting for a salesman to spend 
his time working. ' 

I, personally, do not believe many security dealers have deliber- 
ately overstepped in charging excessive commissions for their services 
and do not understand why we should all suffer for the mistakes of: 
possibly a few. The competition today is too keen and the public are’ 
becoming too educated to be taken advantage of to any great extent 
and responsible brokers are too interested in the welfare of their own 
clients. I have been in the brokerage business over 30 years and am 
doing business with the same people that I started to do business with 
20 years back. I congratulate you on the stand you are taking and 
believe you are 100% right. 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


We are opposed to the enforcement of the so-called 5% mark-up 
rule or any rules by any governmental agency which attempts to 
limit or restrict anyone’s profits. 

If the trader or dealer in securities is to be limited as to his 
profits then all business and professions should likewise be lim- 
| ited as to the gross mark-up they could take. You cannot legislate 

honesty. The dealer or broker should be required to investigate all 
prospective salesmen, customers men and closely supervise their 
activities at all times. Only by careful investigation and constant 
supervision after employment begins can our business be safeguarded. 


NEW YORK CITY 


It is so obviously biased, by large houses, and unfair, that I have 
no words to express my feelings unless I wrote a book. 


NEW YORK CITY 


There is in my opinion no doubt that the 5% mark-up rule will 
have not only a tremendous damaging effect on the market of se- 
curities of the smaller corporations, but also on all the over-the-' 
counter securities. 

Under the 5% mark-up rule it simply does not pay for the re-' 
tailer to do any extensive and necessary merchandising and selling 
job, involving a lot of time, travelling expenses, and so on and so 
forth. 

The 5% mark-up rule in my opinion can only mean one thing: 
to kick the thousands of small houses out of business, whereby not. 
only the bread of the little fellow is being taken away, but in the 
| course of time the small corporations which depend on the over-the- 
| counter market, as well as the few large wholesale houses will suffer. 
| a tremendous damaging effect. I definitely underwrite all the various 
| comments in the “Financial Chronicle” against the 5% mark-up rule. 
|In the interest of the smaller corporations as well as of the entire 
Security Industry I hope that the retail firms unite and do away with 
the autocrats of NASD. 





SEATTLE, WASH. 

Feel convinced it would become almost impossible to do new 
financing because of lack of incentive unless the remaining large 
houses are going to do all the business after the smaller operations 
are forced to quit business. 

A SMALL INDIANA TOWN 
It will ruin the market for smaller corporations. 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
There just would not be any market and if there would be a 
market true value would not have any consideration. 
A SMALL NEW JERSEY TOWN 


As dealers in unlisted securities, operating almost entirely with a 
sales organization working on commission, it has practically forced 


us out of business. 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Believe it would be unfavorable. 


YAKIMA, WASH. 

Will eliminate small broker who are the markets for smaller 
corporations securities. Am opposed to the ‘entire crazy New Deal: 
setup. ; 

WALLACE, IDAHO 

It would kill the effort. 


MINNESOTA, MINN. 
(From firm favoring rule) 
None. : 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Definite lack of interest on part of dealers resulting in wide-- 
spread and hard to find markets. 
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CITY NOT KNOWN 


In time it would cause a fold-up of the securities markets. That 
goes for either large or small corporations. Within my memory 
American Can and General Motors were small. Within the same 
memory, Kreuger and Toll was big. Look at it now. I’m going to 
scramble some eggs: the bigger they are the harder they fall. Great 
oaks from little acorns grow. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 


The effect of 5% mark-up of securities will not affect us very 
much. That is, if we understand what the 5% mark-up means. In 
running a business what one makes on anything he sells is after all 
expenses are paid and what is left from the gross sale is his profit 
which I dare say is not 5%. We object to it on account of the lack 
of agreement on the part of any two firms agreeing as to what the 
profits should be on any one transaction. If the SEC and the NASD 
intends to fix prices then something definite and far reaching should 
be determined, and that definitely, so that people engaged in the busi- 
ness would know what to expect and how to proceed in their opera- 
tions. If people engaged in this business are to receive a commission 
then state the commissions definitely on everything so that we will 
know what to do and what to expect. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


There will be no market for such securities and no “interest” or 
possible growth possibilities for such companies. The rule is legally 
unconstitutional. 

CINCINNATI, OHIO 

It will more or less kill the market. We do not often handle the 
above type of security, but we do know they need a market and“it 
can’t be done often on a 5% mark-up. 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


Neglected with a consequent drop (a precipitous drop) in market 
value regardless of intrinsic value. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Will restrict distribution and limit markets. 


; SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Very bad. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
It will adversely affect the markets for securities of smaller cor- 
porations, as a larger mark-up than 5% is needed to distribute them 
in competition with the securities of the larger corporations. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 
I don’t believe there will be any market left. 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Will provide no funds for advertising, overhead and sales expense 
in obtaining a market for the sale of securities of small corporations. 
Without a market and the interest of the public in the purchase of 
securities of small corporations through advertising and personal 
solicitation the distributions of these securities must go out of business. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


7 I am uncompromisingly opposed to the 5% mark-up rule. 
prove ruinous to individuals such as myself. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


Actually, I do not believe the 5% rule will have much effect on 
prices. As you note, we are not members of the NASD so that the 
expressions of opinion that you request on the other side of the sheet 
are purely academic with us. It happens that our firm ceased to be 
a member of the NASD when the head of the firm thought he was 
going into the armed services, and in the light of the way in which 
the NASD has harassed its membership during the last two years, we 
have never seen anything that would cause us to wish to become 
a member of the organization. It is our belief that our business 
should ultimately become a profession, and that it should be com- 
posed of men of good education, and that under these conditions, it, 
as a profession, should be just as capable of determining what its 
compensation should be for services rendered as any other profession. 
We have also felt that the whole procedure that the NASD has used 
has been very un-American and that there was only one purpose that 
Pile possibly be in mind and that was to drive out the small private 

ealer. 


It will 


SOUTH BEND, IND. 


A very depressing and limiting effect. Would be impossible for 
new concerns to finance themselves. 


Will We Have An Economic 
Pearl Harbor After The War? 


(Continued from page 2254) 





However, two stumbling blocks 
to furthering reconversion should 
be removed. The slight amount of 
materials necessary for making 

ew models and samples should 

released to industry. New 
tools and dies should be started. 
Cut-backs in the machine tool 
field have released men for this 
work. If this work can be started 
now, we will ease one of the chief 
bottlenecks in our readjustment 
program. 

The Baruch-Hancock report 
says:.“Reconversion will be quick- 
ened and possible unemployment 
offset proportionately if those 
industries which have retooling 
problems in connection with 
peacetime output are permitted to 


- secure tools in advance of the end 


of the war. ... Reasonable quan- 
tities of materials that will be 


_wanted for testing new products 


should be released.” 





A readjustment policy based on 
old models of consumer durable 
goods may hamper the transition 
from war to peacetime production 
and lead to unemployment. There 
may be considerable resistance to 
these old models if the consumer 
feels the manufacturer is holding 
back. The program of reconver- 
sion facing the automobile indus- 
try does not apply to manufactur- 
ers in many other fields and must 
not be used by them as an excuse 
to bring out old models. 

The public, aware of the mag- 
nificent record of industry during 
the war, wants prompt advantage 
of the recent advances in skills 
and technique and the many new 
materials. While not expecting 
any of the fantastic fantasies 
drawn from thin air, it certainly 
does expect some progress. 

However, unless the suggestions 


| in the Baruch-Hancock report are 








carried out soon, many manufac- 
turers will be forced to delay pro- 
duction of new products. They 
will have to do this if they have 
not been allowed materials or 
tools for the preparation of new 
models. When war contracts are 
terminated, it is absolutely neces- 
sary to start production quickly 
in order to maintain employment 
and increase the flow of civilian 
goods. 

Management has achieved a re- 
markable record for wartime pro- 
duction, and can produce stagger- 
ing quantities of goods. It must 
find the necessary markets for 
them, and a dynamic selling pro- 
gram must be prepared at once. 
All the new plants, new models 
and new materials won’t be worth 
much unless it can move the prod- 
ucts. 

We must not be misled by a re- 
placement boom, which is apt to 
be short-lived. The big post-war 
market will be a discriminating 
buyer’s market. Instead of a wild 
scramble, the public will exercise 
its freedom of choice when it has 
time to spend its wartime earn- 
ings. Of course, there will be 
folks desperately in need of trans- 
portation and equipment. They 
will buy any old model, and along 
with their rush for nylon stock- 
ings, they will cause the first 
flurry in the market. But replace- 
ment demand is not the same as 
new demand and only affords a 
chance to get production started. 
However, this momentum might 
be carried on with new and better 
things, and some of the post-war 
goals might then be realized. 

Our post-war markets will be 
world wide, and as long as Europe 
needs rebuilding, we shall have 
little competition. Our men in the 
armed services stationed in %8 
countries and scattered through- 
out the world are introducing 
American products to an extent 
never known before. Russia is in- 
quiring already about the prod- 
ucts which American manufactur- 
ers can supply after the war. 

The 10,800,000-men in the armed 
services, handling the latest and 
most efficient equipment, cannot 
help but have a pronounced effect 
upon out post-war products and 
markets. Fellows who were soda 
jerkers, truck drivers, statisticians 
and stockbrokers before the war, 
today are experts in radar, avia- 
tion or ordnance. The young pilot 
handling a Flying Fortress will 
not be satisfied with inefficent 
office equipment or farm machin- 
ery. The soldier familiar with the 
Walkie-Talkie will want the lat- 
est in radio. The G. I., wearing 
clothing and shoes which fit him 
as well as his job in every climate, 
will expect the same comfort after 
the war. Men who have had ex- 
perience with planes expect to en- 
ter the various phases of the avia- 
tion business after the war and 
may bring about a mass produc- 
tion of planes. 

To get a clue, recall the influ- 
ence of a much smaller army 
after the last war. They accounted 
for the acceptance by men of 
wrist watches, ready-made cloth- 
ing, and cigarettes (the three 
brands that were most popular 
with the soldiers, namely Camels, 
Lucky Strikes and Chesterfields, 
are still the leading brands). Ac- 
cording to John Shepherd of “Es- 
quire,” they squashed a 23 million 
dollar stiff-collar business, and 
changed underwear from the BVD 
type to shirts and shorts. The 
service men were introduced to 
the automobile and brought about 
the boom in that industry. These 
changes took place quickly be- 
cause the armed services offered a 
chance to sample and test new 
things. Imagine what this me- 
chanical and scientific war will do 
_ our post-war products and mar- 

ets! 


As always, there’s the woman. 
Mollie the machinist and her 
friends in the war plants will 
know whether a vacuum cleaner 
is well made and looks right. Mrs. 
Housewife, who hasn’t had a maid 
since the war began, will look for 
labor - saving, time - saving and 
automatic features — although 








she’d prefer the maid. The incon-» 
venience of repairs today, and her 
unsatisfactory experience with 
Victory models, have made her 
critical and will cause her to se- 
lect products which stand up bet- 
ter. With the elimination of low- 
priced lines, she has found that 
higher quality and higher-priced 
goods are often more economical 
and better buys. Rationing has 
caused sampling of new things 
and is changing habits and tastes. 

During the war we have ex- 
perienced a boom in marriages. 
In 1942, there were 1,800,000 mar- 
riages and two-thirds were war 
marriages. As many as 40% of 
these couples have not established 
homes of their own to-date, and 
when they do, they will want ad- 
vanced and efficient housing and 
home furnishings. 

Let’s look at another angle. In 
the middle thirties, 85% of all the 
families in this country had in- 
comes of less than $3,000 per year. 
Yet this group bought three quar- 
ters of all the consumer products 
of industry, whether automobiles, 
electrical equipment, home fur- 
nishings or food; and then the 
average family with a yearly in- 
come between $2,000 and $3,000 
spent four times as much for con- 
sumer goods as a family with an 
income of less than $1,000 spent 
for these goods. 

During the war, several million 
low-income families—wage earn- 
ers’ families rather than statis- 
ticians’ — increased their income 
one thousand dollars, two thou- 
sand dollars, or more ver year. 
That means the group constitut- 
ing the great mass market has 
more money than ever before for 
the purchase of consumer goods, 
but it can’t get many of them be- 
cause of war-time restrictions. | 

In the post-war period, the in- 
comes of these people may not) 
be as large. Overtime has ac-| 
counted for some of the war-time 
increases: overtime in 1943 totaled 
12 billion dollars. But these 
people have accumulated savings. 
In 1943 alone these savings 
amounted to 37 billion dollars and, 
for the four years 1940 through 
1943, according to the SEC, they 
totaled $125,400,000,000, which 
sounds like a whale of a lot of 
money to me. Many of these fam- 
ilies have a nest egg put away 
for the first time in their lives, 
or have earmarked funds for spe- 
cial items. And it is interesting 
to note that a private in the Army 
getting $600 a year is just as well 
off from the saving angle as-a 
family with an income of $3,000 
a year. It seems to me that after 
the war when people have time to 
spend some of this money, they 
are going to apply their wartime 
education and be discriminating 
in their selection of products. 

However, many people do not 
intend to spend all their money 
for products. Recently a survey 
made by the Citizens Union Bank 
of Louisville, Ky., covered wage 
earners and found that, after the 
war, 30% of this grouv intends 
to invest their savings in ways 
that will earn additional profits 
for them. They expect to buy 
stocks and bonds or real estate to 
rent to others. That 30% figure 
is even more impressive when you 
realize that only 17% of this 
group intends to buy new auto- 
mobiles, and only 29% plans to 
purchase new refrigerators or 
other home furnishings after the 
war. This desire to invest and 
share indicates a forward-looking 
and contructive attitude on the 
part of wage earners. 


Our tax and fiscal policies 
should be designed to meet the 
needs of this generation. It seems 
to me there is a comparison be- 
tween our present policies and 
some machine tools which have 
not been redesigned. Over the 
course of many years, gadgets and 
accessories have been added and 
new controls placed out of reach. 
The machine looks both complex 
and involved and does not appeal 
to young workers. Company offi- 





changes. A successful redesigning 
job simplifies the machine and 
makes it more efficient. It corre- 
lates the parts, eliminiates useless 
gadgets, and places controls within 
easy reach. It is a source of pride 
to the worker and leads to 
greater productivity. 


Along with high levels of em- 
ployment in the post-war period, 
there should be rewards for tak- 
ing risks. It is the expectation of 
profits which makes the wheels 
of industry go around, and ade- 
quate returns are needed for high 
peacetime employment. Under our 
present income tax system there 
is double taxation—first on the 
corporation and then on the indi- 
vidual. It is the small stockholder 
who suffers most, for the same 
percentage is first taken from his 
share of the earnings as that taken 
from the large _ stockholder’s. 
Without giving the corporate 
set-up any undue advantage, there 
should be some way to practically 
eliminate this corvorate tax and 
pass the earnings on to the stock+ 
holder. Management could then 
plan more efficiently and this may 
mean price benefits for the con- 
sumer, and more money for the 
worker, 

Financing will be needed for 
new productive facilities to bring 
increased purchasing power, and 
investment in existing securities 
will not bring this about. Balance 
sheets appear substantial, but un- 
der the increased price level there 
is some question whether corpora- 
tions have sufficient working cap- 
ital. However, private industries 
are going concerns and their bal- 
ance sheets should not be looked 
upon by banks and investment 
companies as if they were about 
to be liquidated. 


The desirable shift to more 
equity ownership will be slow in 
coming; most people still prefer 
income-bearing securities. Mil- 
lions of workers who are now 
buying War Bonds every month 
may want to continue this form 
of investment after the war. Pos- 
sibly some new bonds in small de- 
nominations can be issued month- 
ly for private financing of public 
improvements and benefits such 
as housing and transportation de- 
velopments. The carrying out of 
these projects should be done by 
private industry in keeping with 
regional plans, but the money in- 
vested by the public might be pro- 
tected by local or State govern- 
ment. In this way, people can not 
only have their desired form of 
investment, but participate in the 
building of better communities, 
and they will be conscious of the 
expenditure of their money. Fi- 
nancing of individual homes 
should be made as simple as buy+ 
ing a car was before the war. The 
antiquated fees and expenses in 
the initial stages of purchase 
should be eliminated. 


The shift from war to peace- 
time production can be made with 
a minimum amount of friction 
under adequate preparation. Ma- 
terial should be made available 
for making models and for ex- 
perimental purposes. Tools and 
dies for new products should be 
started. The desire of the people 
for better things is symbolic of 
their desire for a better world. 
Will they fulfill these desires 
through some Government agency, 
or will industry get more and 
better goods into the hands of a 
greater number of people; thereby 
maintaining employment and 
raising the standard of living? 
Will we adjust our tax and fiscal 
policy so that there will be in- 
centive for all? 

To meet this challenge requires 
our full creative energies in peace 
as. well as in war. 


—— roe 
Brizht Possibilities 
Giant Portland Cement is a 
low-priced stock in an industry 
with a bright future and offers in- 
teresting possibilities, according 
to a circular prepared by Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, 
Boston, Mass. Copies of this cir- 





cials who have grown up with the 
machine and are accustomed to its 
appearance hestitate to make any 


cular may be had from Lerner & 
Co. upon request. 
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.Bank Developments During 
And After The War 


(Continued from page 2251) 


ate reduction in the monetary 
stock of gold in this country. Since 
these tendencies are bound to con- 
tinue during the war it is almost 
certain that the ratio will con- 
tinue to decline. 

“When the reserve ratio of the 
Federal Reserve banks~ ap- 
proached the statutory limit of 
40% in 1920, it was followed by 
“the adoption of credit restrictive 
measures by the Reserve author- 
ities and a sharp increase in the 
discount rates of the Reserve 
‘banks, followed in turn by a ma- 
terial decline in prices of high- 
grade bonds, including Gevern- 
ment obligations. Anxiety has 
been expressed that if the ratio 
should again approach the statu- 
tory limit the consequences will 
be the same as in 1920. 

“There is no similarity between 
conditions as they. exist today and 
those which prevailed shortly 
after the end of the last war. At 
that time the country was in the 
midst of a wave of speculation 
and a rapid increase in commod- 
ity prices, accompanied by a sub- 
stantial expansion in the volume 
of bank loans. The member banks 
were heavily indebted to the Re- 
serve banks and there was evi- 
dence that bank credit was being 
abused. Credit restrictive meas- 
ures imposed at that time and 
particularly the sharp increase in 
the discount rate were intended 
to break the speculative forces. 
But at the present time the adop- 
tion of the same. credit restrictive 
measures as in 1920 could not af- 
fect the volume of currency in 
circulation or the earmarking of 
gold for foreign account. It would 
merely bring about a rise in in- 
terest rates and increase the cost 
of borrowing by the Government. 
Since credit restrictive measures 
ould not eliminate the causes 
which brought about the decline 
in the reserve ratio their adoption 
would be not only unnecessary 
but unwise. 

“In all likelihood, therefore, the 
decline in the ratio will not affect 
the credit policies of the Reserve 
authorities. Although there are 
various measures at the disposal 
ef the monetary authorities to 
either increase the ratio or to pre- 
vent it from declining further, the 
measures suggested so far are 
merely palliatives. If the ratio 
should continue to decline, as in 
all probability it will, the most ef- 
fective solution would be for the 
Congress of the United States to 
pass legislation which would au- 
thorize the Board of Governors 
wf the Federal Reserve System to 
raise and lower the ratio require- 
ments of the Reserve banks within 
the range of 20 to 40%. The ratio 
was of considerable importance at 
the time when the world at large 
was on the gold standard, when 
the currency was freely redeem- 
able into gold, and when the 
amount of gold held by a -country 
exercised considerable influence 
on the expansion power of its 
banking system “as well as on 
money rates. At present the cur- 
‘rency of no country of importance 
is redeemable into gold and. the 
yellow metal is used primarily 
for the purpose of paying for the 
excess of imvorts over exvorts 


and for hoarding purvoses. For a! 


nation which still holds 21 billion 
dollars of gold to worry over the 
cline in the ratio or over a mod- 
te outflow of gold, is, to say 
he least, highly academic. 






Deveionments After 
k the War 
» “Banking in the post-war ve- 
riod will be marked by a further 
increase in the holding of Gov- 
ernment securities accompanied 
an increase in the volume of 
» bank deposits. It is almost certain 
that the deficit of the Govern- 
ment will not end with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities. Furthermore, 


fe Banking 


| it is reasonable to assume that a 
'number of corporations which 


'have accumulated a_ substantial 


of short-term Govern- 
ment obligations will convert 
them into cash in order to fi- 
nance the conversion from war 
to peace production. In all likeli- 
hood the securities thus redeemed 
by corporations will be absorbed 
by the banks. 

“The post-war period should 
also be marked by a return flow 
of currency from circulation as 
well as by an inflow of gold or a 
release of the yellow metal from 
earmark. Both these develop- 
ments will lead to an increase in 
the volume of deposits as well as 
of excess reserve balances. Since 
the banks, particularly in the 
larger cities, have learned to oper- 
ate without success reserve bal- 
ances, it is quite likely that they 
will use their excess funds to buy 
short-term Government _§ secur- 
ities. This will offer the Reserve 
banks the opportunity to reduce 
their holdings of short-term Gov- 
ernment obligations. 

“The economy of the country 
will be marked by great liquidity 
at the end of the war. Hence the 
demand for bank credit cannot be 
so great as is generally expected. 
Furthermore, the needs of the 
Treasury to control the money 
market will continue to be great. 
One may, therefore, conclude that 
money rates will not undergo con- 
siderable changes in the post-war 
period. There is, however, a possi- 
bility that the spread between 
short-term and medium and 
long-term Government  obliga- 
tions will be somewhat narrowed 
by a moderate increase in the re- 
turn. on short-term Government 


amount 





obligations. 


Banking Législation 
“The post-war period will also 
witness considerable important 
legislation dealing with banking 








and finance in general,” Nadler 
continued. “Efforts will undoubt- 
edly be made to establish finan- 
cial institutions to finance the 
capital requirements of small and 
medium-sized business concerns. 
Efforts will also be made to in- 
crease the banking facilities of 
the country and there will be a 
demand to widen branch banking 
laws. The country will also be 
confronted with the task of pass- 
ing legislation dealing with the 
stabilization of currencies, the 
establishment of institutions for 
this purpose, as well as with fi- 
nancing reconstruction of the 
battle-searred countries of the 
world. This legislation will have a 
abroad effect on the operations of 
the banks. It is highly desirable 
that the banks, through their 
various ‘associations, give these 
problems careful thought and 
evolve ways and means of solving 
them along sound lines. 

“The huge public debt and the 
possibility that the interest ser- 
vice alone thereon may amount 
to 5 or 6 billion dollars and the 
fact that about one-third of the 
total debt may be held by the 
-banks of the country will un- 
doubtedly stimulate agitation for 
the purpose of relieving the debt 
burden at the expense of the 
banks. The fact should not be 
overlooked that credit is the life 
blood of a nation and that the 
banks are the cells through which 
this life blood flows. Any tinker- 
ing with the public debt or any 
effort to solve it at the exvense 
of the banks or through sleight- 
of-hand measures, is bound to 
lead to economic and political dis- 
aster. 

“There is only one way of solv- 
ing the public debt burden and 
that is through increased produc- 


tion, enlarged national income 


and the practice of economy by all 
~ublic bodies. The fact, however, 





that a large portion of the public 





Churchill Sees Need Of World Assembly Of 


Powers And Controlling Council To Keep Peace 


Declares Atlantic Charter Remains Guiding Post 


Addressing the House of Commons on May 24 on the British 
foreign policy, Prime Minister Winston Churchill declared that “we 
intend to set up a world order and an organization equipped with 
all necessary attributes of power in order to prevent future wars or 
the planning of them in advance by restless and ambitious nations.” 


“For this purpose-of preventing wars, 
I am» 


world-controlling council. 
not talking about our purposes, 
but for the purpose of preventing 
wars there must be a world coun- 
cil comprising the greatest states 
which emerge victorious from this 
war who will be obligated to 
keep within certain minimum 
standards armaments for’ the 
purpose of preserving peace.” Mr. 
Churchill went on to say: 

“There must also be a world 
assembly of powers whose rela- 
tion to the world executive or 
controlling power for the purpose 
of maintaining peace I am in no 
position to define. If I did I 
should be stepping outside the 
bounds which are proper to us 
and our allies. 

“The establishment of these 
bodies and their relations with 
each other can only be settled af- 
ter the formidable foes we are 
now facing have been beaten and 
reduced to complete submission. 
It would be presumption for any 
one power to try to prescribe in 
precise detail exactly what solu- 
tion should be found. The mere 
attempt for us to do so and to 
put forward what is a majority 
view on this and that might prej- 
udice us in gaining consideration 
for our arguments when the time 
comes, and I shall not even at- 
tempt to parade the many ques- 
tions and difficulties which will 
arise and which are at present 
in all our minds.” 

The Prime Minister in his ad- 
dress asserted that the “Atlantic 
Charter remains the Guide Post,” 
stating in his remarks that “con- 
sultations always are proceeding 
between the three great powers 
and others, and every effort is 
being made to explore the future 
to resolve difficulties and to ob- 
tain the greatest measure of com- 
mon agreement. A few things 
have already become quite clear 
and were very prominent at the 
conference just concluded. 


“The first is that we must fight 
on all together until Germany is 
forced to capitulate and until 
Nazidom is extirpated and the 
Nazi Party is stripped of all con- 
tinuing power of doing evil. Next 
is that the Atlantic Charter re- 
mains the guiding sign-post, ex- 
pressing the vast body of opinion 
among all the powers now fight- 
ing together against tyranny. 

“The third point is that the At- 
lantic Charter in no way binds 
us about the future of Germany. 
It has no quality of a bargain or 
contract with our enemy. It was 
no offer to the Germans to sur- 
render. If it had been an offer, 
that offer was rejected. But the 
principle of unconditional surren- 
der which has also been promul- 
gated will be adhered to as far 
as Nazi Germany and Japan are 
concerned, and that principle it- 
self wipes away all-idea of any- 
thing like Mr. Wilson’s 14 points 





debt will be held by the commer- 
cial banks of the country will 
make it exceedingly dangerous 
for them if thev should individ- 
ually or collectively endeavor to 
increase interest rates, thereby 
further increasing the debt bur- 
den of the country. 


“The banks of the country are 
in a favorable position. They are 
not confronted with an inventory 
or conversion problem. Their as- 
sets are perhaps sounder and more 
liquid today ‘than ever before in 
the history of the nation. They 
have the resources not merely to 
finance all the legitimate business 
needs of the country but to con- 
tribute their share in _ restoring 
sound international trade and 





financial cenditions throughout 
the world.” 


” 


he said, “there must be a 











being brought up by the Germans 
after their defeat, claiming they 
surrendered in consideration of 
those 14 points.” 

In part, Mr. Churchill also said: 

“It is clear that the Germans 
will be driven out of Italy by the 
Allies, but that will happen on 
moving battlefronts; and what the 
Germans will do on their way out 
in the way of destruction to 2a 
people they hate and despise, and 
who they allege have betrayed 
them—that cannot be imagined or 
forecast. All I can say is we shall 
do our utmost to make the ordeal 
as short and as little destructive 
as possible. We have great hopes 
that the city of Rome will be pre- 
served from the struggle of our 
armies. 


“From Italy one turns naturally 
to Spain, once the most famous 
empire in the world and down to 
this day a strong community in 
a wide land with marked _ per- 
sonality and distinguished culture 
among the nations of Europe. .. . 


“I am here today to speak 
kindly words about Spain. Let 
me add this hope, that she will 
be a strong influence for the peace 
of the Mediterranean after the 
war. The internal political 
arrangements in Spain are a mat- 
ter for Spaniards themselves. It 
is not for us to meddle in these 
affairs as a Government.” 

Other points brought out in his 
address we note in Associated 
Press advices from London; 
May 24: 

“He told Commons that the Al- 
lies, after giving Turkey $80,000,- 
000 worth of American and Brit- 
ish arms ‘have suspended the 
process of trying to exhort Turkey 
to range herself with the victori- 
ous United Powers.’ He called 
Turkey’s recent suspension of 
chrome shipments to the Nazis a 
‘generous gesture,’ but made it 
clear it would not win her ‘a 
strong position at the peace table 
which she would have had had 
she joined the Allies.’ 

“He proclaimed the British 
Commonwealth. and Empire in 
complete unity to go on with the 
Allies ‘to beat the enemy as soon 
as possible.’ 

“In touching on British and 
Russian relations, the Prime Min- 
ister said it seemed to be the 
great desire of the peoples of both 
countries to be friends, and re- 
ferred to the ‘marked departures 
from conceptions which were held 
years ago for reasons we can all 
understand.’ 

“He reported that peace terms 
had been offered to Rumania by 
Russia and described them as ‘re- 
markably generous’ in many re- 
spects, saying they ‘made no sug- 
gestions of altering the standards 
of society in that country.’ Simi- 
larly, he said, the Soviet had been 
‘very patient’ with Finland. 

“As for Greece, where the Brit- 
ish have been trying to end inter- 
nal strife, he reported ‘complete 
unity’ was reached at the Leba- 
non conference and ‘all parties 
will be represtented in the new 
Greek Government, which will 
devote itself to formation of a 
national army, in which all guerr- 
illa bands be incorporated.’ 

“He told. Commons he had re- 
ceived a message from King Peter 
of Yugoslavia saying the Prime 
Minister and Cabinet had re- 
signed and a new Cabinet was be- 
ine formed to assist all active re- 
sistance in that country. Mr. 
Churchill said he understood this 
meant severance of General Draja 
Mihailovic, War Minister and 
Chetnik leader, from the Govern- 
ment. 

“Swinging into the delicate sub- 





ject of French relationships, Mr. 
Churchill said the reason the 
United States and. Britain have 
not been able to recognize the 
National Liberation Committee 
as the country’s provisional gov- 
ernment ‘is because we are not 
sure it represents the French 
nation as the governments of 
Great Britain, United States and 
the Soviet represent their coun- 
tries.’ 

“He argued that ‘we do not 
wish to commit ourselves at this 
stage to imposing the government 
of the French committee upon 
France, which may fall under our 
control, without more knowledge 
than we now possess of the situa- 
tion in interior France.’ 

“But he emphasized that ‘we 
shall have no dealings with the 
Vichy Government or anyone 
tainted with that association,’ and 
disclosed that with President 
Roosevelt’s approval he had in- 
vited General Charles de Gaulle 
to ‘pay us a visit over here in the 
near future.’ ”’ 

From the Associated Press we 
also quote further from the re- 
marks of Mr. Churchill: 

“We must undoubtedly in our 
world structure embody a great 
deal of all we have gained for 
the world by the structure and 
form of the League of Nations. 
We must arm our world organiza- 
tion and make sure that within 
the limits assigned to it, it has 
overwhelming military power. 

“We must remember we shall 
all be hard put to it to gain a 
living, repair the devastation 
which has been wrought and to 
give all that wider life and more 
comfortable life which is so 
deeply desired. 

“We must respect the thoughts 
and opinions of others while hold- 
ing firmly to our own faith and 
conviction. There must be room 
in this new great structure of the 
world for the happiness and pros- 
perity of all, and in the end it 
must be capable of giving happi- 
ness and prosperity even to the 
guilty and vanquished | nations, 
There must be room within this 
great world organization for an 
organism like the British Empire 
and Commonwealth, as we now 
call it, and I trust there will be 
room also for the fraternal associ- 
ation of the British Common- 
wealth and the United States.” ~~ 





Attractive Situation 

Laclede-Christy Clay Products 
Co. common, which is listed on 
the St. Louis Stock Exchange, 
offers an interesting situation, ac- 
cording to a memorandum issued 
by Herzog &.Co:, 170 Broadway, 
New York City. Copies of this 
memorandum may be obtained 
from Herzog & Co. upon request, 





Attractive Situations 


The current situations in Loft 
Candy Corp., Majestic Radio and 
Television, and Allen du Mont 
Laboratories offer attractive pos- 
sibilities according to a memoran- 
dum issued by J. F. Reilly & Co., 
111 Broadway, New York City. 
Copies of these interesting memo- 
renda mav he had from the firm 
upon request. 

Ce eR 


Interesting Situation 


Common stock of Federal Water 
& Gas offers an attractive situa- 
tion, according to a memorandum 
issued by Boenning & Co., 1606 
Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Copies of this interesting memo- 
randum may be had from Boen=< 
ning & Co, upon request. 





Mallory Interesting. 

P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc., offers 
an interesting situation, according 
to an analysis prepared by Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 25 Broad St., New 
York City. members of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Copies of - 
this’ analysis may be had from 
| Steiner, . Rouse & Co. upon re+ 
‘quest. , 
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Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 


Savs 
(Continued. from page 2254) 
one; September 1943 is an- 
other. And going back to 
July, 1943 we see the tough- 
est one of all—the 146.41 fig- 
ure from which. they nose- 
dived sixteen points. In order 
to take care of.these levels a 
lot more volume has to be 
generated than has been seen 
for many a long month. What 
the spark will be that will set 
it off is anybody’s guess. The 





most popular one is D-Day.. 


Another one is the election. 
ok * ok 


Both of the above events, 
invasion and election, will 
play a major role in the mar- 
‘ket trend. But all the pushing 
and prying in the world won’t 
give us the answer to either. 
The market taking its cue 
from the lack of important 
news is acting accordingly— 
by doing nothing. For unlike 
many of us it doesn’t have to 
be doing something every 
day. 

Individual stocks, in the 
meanwhile, have also had 
their false starts. But unlike 
the averages they manage to 
get through their old highs 
‘without too much trouble. But 
getting through such highs 
isn’t enough. For once they 
get through the stodginess of 
the market as a whole takes 
hold. In a bull market a stock 
making a new high is usually 
good for an additional five to 
seven points, and quickly too. 
In a market, between hay and 


grass, as it were, the long! 


term effect of the averages 
catches up with a stock and 
knocks it off. So instead of a 
new move starting in a stock 
after it has registered a new 
high we see dullness, fre- 
quently followed by a minor 
reaction. 


_. Currently you have two 
stocks, Crane at 22% (now 
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Municipal News & Notes 


Two large syndicates, including 
between them most of the im- 
portant investment banking and 
dealer firms of the country, sub- 
mitted bids yesterday for $41,- 
533,000 bonds of the Consumers 
Public Power District of Ne- 
braska, a municipal entity. A 
group headed by Smith, Barney & 
Co. was awarded the issue, nam- 
ing a combination of coupon rates 
which figured out to an interest 
cost basis of about 2.17%. Halsey 
Stuart & Co.; Inc., and associates, 
offered a tender which repre- 
sented a basis of about 2.32%. 
The bonds mature in semi-annual 
instalments from Jan. 1, 1946, to 
Jan. 1, 1972. Purpose of the fi- 
nancing is to refund a like amount 
of presently outstanding district 
bonds. 

Smith, Barney & Co., Blyth & 
Co., Inc.; The First Boston Corp., 
Harriman Ripley & Co., Inc., and 
Lehman Brothers and associate 
underwriters are making public 
re-offering of the issue today. 

The financing is divided into 
two issues—$36,324,000 of Con- 
solidated Eastern System bonds 
and $5,209,000 Western System 
bonds. Both issues will be dated 
July 1. 


The bonds of both Systems will 
carry coupons as follows: 342% 
for maturities January, 1946, 
through July, 1949; 2%% for ma- 
turities January, 1950, through 
July, 1961; 2% January, 1962, 
through July, 1969; 134% January, 
2%,% for bonds due January, 1972. 


All of the bonds due 1946- 
1954 are reported to have been 
placed with institutions. The 
remaining bonds are being pub- 
licly re-offered at prices scaled 
to provide to maturity yields 
from 1.80% for bonds due 
January, 1955, to 2.25% for 
bonds due 1972. 


Sale of the new bonds will en- 
able the District to redeem all 
the presently outstanding bonds 
of the District, consisting of eight 
“divisional” issues. 


Texas County Bonds Optional 
Status Analyzed 


An analysis of the optional 
status of Texas county bonds in 
light of the State Supreme Court’s 
recent decision in the Jefferson 
County cases (referred to in these 
columns on May 18) and its ear- 
lier rulings in the Cochran County 
and Bexar County proceedings, is 
being distributed by B. V. Chris- 
tie & Co., of Houston. The anal- 
ysis was prepared for the bond 
house by Messrs. Vinson, Elkins, 
Weems & Francis, municipal bond 
attorneys of Houston. 


The memorandum issued by 
the bond house sets forth the 
type of county bonds, according 
to popular name, purpose of is- 
sue and statutory authority, 
which are believed to be call- 
able and non-callable. Space 
limitations preclude our giving 
the full text of the memoran- 
dum today, it will be given in 
our issue of Monday, June 5. 





24%) and National Gypsum 
at 934 (now 1034). Both have 
made new highs but neither 
acts particularly spry now. In 
the former the stop at 22, and 
the latter stop of 9% still ap- 
plies. 

I don’t recommend new 
buys at present because the 
market itself doesn’t show 
anything. Yes, they look 
good. But they always look 
good near a top. 

* 


* * 


More “next Thursday. 
—wWalter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 











Mutual Life Asks Bids 
On $17,565,000 Municipals 


Additional evidence of the im- 
minence of the forthcoming Fifth 
War Loan drive, which opens 
June 12, is seen in the announce- 
ment yesterday by the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of New 
York, of an offering of $17,565,000 
of its holdings of State and muni- 
cipal bonds. The offering con- 
sists of 40 individual lots, on 
which sealed bids will be received 
at the company’s offices, 34 Nas- 
sau St., New York 5, until noon 
on June 6. Bids will be consid- 
ered only for the full amount of 
each lot and the company states 
that all awards will be made for 
cash payment in New York funds 
and delivery will be made in that 
city on June 13. No good faith 
deposits will be required of bid- 
ders and individual bids must be 
made on each lot. 


Among the blocks of bonds 
included in the sale are §$2,- 
394,000 City of Detroit, $2,000,- 
000 State of Louisiana Highway 
bonds, $1,800,000 City of Chi- 
cago Water Works, $1,000,000 
Boston Metropolitan District, 
$1,000,000 Nashville, Tenn. Elec- 
tric Revenue bonds, $840,000 
State of Illinois Highway bonds, 
$805,000 City of Los Angeles 
Electric Plant bonds, $605,000 
City of San Francisco and $500,- 
000 State of Tennessee Highway 
bonds. 


The offering is the largest single 
transaction of its kind ever an- 
nounced and is being undertaken 
by the Mutual Life presumably 
for the purpose of permitting re- 
investment of the proceeds in the 
coming Fifth War Loan offering. 
Operations of this character have 
been rather numerous in recent 
years, particularly when war loan 
programs are in the offing. They 
have been proved profitable to 
both sellers and municipal deal- 
ers, the former cashing in on ex- 
tremely high prices prevailing for 
tax-exempts and the latter find- 
ing them a source of activity not 
otherwise available because of 
war-induced restrictions on new 
State and local borrowing. 


The current offering, however, 
comes at a time when the volume 
of bonds overhanging the market 
is rather large as a result of re- 
cent large awards. While the larg- 
est of these, the $56,000,000 Cal- 
ifornia Toll Bridge refundings 


were readily placed, there prob-|¢ 


ably remain substantial balances 
from other issues. In addition, 
several important undertakings 
are scheduled to reach the market 
today, such as the $41,533,000 
Consumers Public Power District, 
Neb., refundings, and the $6,040,- 
000 Chattanooga, Tenn., electric 
power refundings. 


The latter is particularly in- 
teresting as it involves the re- 
refunding of debt which was re- 
funded only six months ago. As 
in the previous instance, the 
municipal power board will be 
required to pay a substantial 
premium in order to call exist- 
ing liens. 


Available On Request 


Schenley Distillers Corporation 
have prepared an attractive book- 
let containing the first arti- 
cles in the series they have been 
running in the “Financial Chron- 
icle.” Copies of this booklet may 
be had upon reguest by writing 
to Mark Merit, in care of Schen- 
ley Distillers Corporation, 350 
Fifth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y 


Public National Attractive 

Stock of the Public National 
Bank and Trust Company of New 
York offers interesting possibili- 
ties for investment, according to 
a memorandum issued by C. E, 
Unterberg & Company, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City. Copies of 
this memorandum outlining the 
situation may be had upon request 
from C. E: Unterberg & Co. 











DIVIDEND NOTICES 
THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. 


PREFERRED 
DIVIDEND 





NUMBER 
33 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 

held May 29, 1944, a dividend of 

one dollar ($1) per share was declared 

on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 

Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 

pany anager August 1, 1944, to 
hold 


stoc ers of record at the close of 
wae July 5, 1944. Checks will 

€ mailed. W. M. O'CONNOR 
May 29, 1944 ; Secretary 





— 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY 
COMPANY 


175th Consecutive 
Quarterly Dividend 


The Directors have declared from the 
Accumulated Surplus of the Company 1 
dividend of fifty cents ($.50) per share 
on the Common Stock, payable June 
30, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on June 9, 1944. 
Checks will be mailed. 

H. C. ALLAN, 

Secretary and Treasurer 

Philadelphia 32, May 19, 1944 


ARMIES 2S) SO I GE TAT 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


May 31, 1944 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 93 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 











share on the Common Stock of the 

ompany, payable June 20, 1944, to 

common stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 10, 1944. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 





THE ATCHISON, TOPEKA AND 
SANTA FE RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, May 23, 1944. 

The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared a dividend of Two Dollars and Fifty 
Cents ($2.59) per share. being Dividend No. 
91, on the Preferred Capital Stock of this Com- 
pany, payable August 1, 1944, out of undivided 
net profits for the year ending June 30, 1944, to 
holders of said Preferred Capital Stock is- 
tered on the books of the Company at the close 
of business June 30, 1944. 

Dividend checks will be mailed to holders of 
Preferred Capital Stock who have filed suitable 
orders therefor at this office. 

D. C. WILSON, Assistant Treasurer, 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 





ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 
25 Broadway, 
New York 4, N. Y. May 25, 1944. 
DIVIDEND NO. {44 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda 
Copper Mining Company has declared a dividend 
of Fifty Cents (50c) per’ share upon its Capital 
Stock of the par value of $50 - share, payable 
June 26, 1944, to holders of such shares of 
record at the close of business at 3 o’clock 
M., on June 6, 1944. 

JAS. DICKSON, Secretary & Treasurer. 





CALUMET AND HECLA CONSOLIDATED 
COPPEX COMPANY 
DIVIDEND NO. 48 
A dividend of twenty cents ($0.20) per share 
will be paid on June 20, 1944, to holders of the 
outstanding Capital Stock of the Calumet and 
Hecia Consolidated Copper Company of record 
at the close of business June 10, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed from the Old Colony’ Trust Com- 


many, Boston, Mass. 
A. D. NICHOLAS, Secretary. 
Boston, May 25, 1944. 


Likes Liberty Baking 


Liberty Baking Corp. $4 cumu- 
lative preferred offers an interest- 
ing situation at the present time 
according to a memorandum is- 
sued by Caswell & Co., 120 South 
La Salle Street, Chicago, [IIl. 
Copies of this memorandum may 
be had from the firm upon re- 
quest (send attention of Harold 
Barclay). 
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BANK NOTE | 
COMPANY \ 


Preferred Dividend No. 153 = 
Common Dividend No. 137 + 


A quarterly dividend of 75¢ per share | 
(1%2%) on the Preferred Stock for the 
quarter ending June 30, 1944, and a, 
dividend of 20¢ per share on the Com- | 
mon Stock have been declared. Both 
dividends are payable July 1, 1944, to 
holders of record June 9, 1944. The 
stock transfer books will remain open. \ * 


J. P. Treapwe tt, Jr. ‘Ys 
May 24, 1944 
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The Board of Directors 
of the 


CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 6214 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumuiative Preferred Stock, payable on 
July 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close cf business on June 17, 1944, 
Checks will be mailed. 

C. E. BEACHLEY, 


Secretary-Treasurer 
May 23, 1944 











CORPORATION 
Common Stock, Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 60 cents per share in cash 
has been declare] on the Common Stock ‘of 
COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 
-ORPORATION, payable July 1, 1944, to 
stockhollers of record at the close of business 
June 10, 1944. The transfer books will not 
close. Checks will be mailed. 

JOHN Il. SNYDER, Treasurer. 




















May 25, 1944. 
p—— 


E. I. bu PONT DE NEMOURS 


S comree 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: May 15, 1944 


The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12%4 a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1944: also $1.25 a share, as the second 
“interim” dividend for 1944, on the outstanding 
Common Stock, payable June 14, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
May 22, 1944. 





W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 





| Nhe RS 2 Bnd OT ER LL: 


A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


COMMON B:VIDENUY 










ined 


A dividend of 25c per 
share on the Com- 
mon Stock has been 
declared payable June 15, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close 
of business on June 5, 1944, 
Checks will be mailed. 
Newark, N. J. Albert J. Feldman 
May 22, 1944 Secretary 
INE EL ST RED OS OTT 


THE UNITED STATES LEATHER CO. 

The Board of Directors at a meeting held 
May 31, 1944, declared the lar quarterly 
dividend of $1.75 per share on the Prior Pref- 
erence stock, payable July 1, 1944, to stock- 
holders of record June 10, 1944. 

Cc. CAMERON, Treasurer, 
New York, May 31, 1944. 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. | 


A dividend for the second quarter of 1944 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
July 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of business 
June 8, 1944. Transfer books will not close. 








H. F. Lohmeyer, Secretary 
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‘A Plan For Post-War Employment 


(Continued from page 2253) 


would minimize the amount of 
public spending necessary for this 
purpose. 

Specific policies are proposed 
below to provide stable full em- 
ployment by: 

(1) Removing some of the basic 
uncertainties which repress the 
general level of private expendi- 
ture and particularly private cap- 
ital expenditure. 

(2) Removing the powerful fac- 
tors which discriminate against 
the assumption of risk. 

(3) Counteracting some of the 
fluctuations in private capital ex- 
penditures. 

(4) Preventing such fluctua- 
tions from exerting a cumulative 
effect upon the economy. 

Consideration must first be 
given to the transition from war 
to peace, which will fundamen- 
tally influence the possibility of 
attaining stability in the longer 
run. It must be demonstrated in 
this transition period that the 
economy can provide full employ- 
ment in peace-time and, that the 
political atmosphere will be con- 
ducive to the functioning of pri- 
vate, competitive enterprise. Such 
a demonstration would create the 
necessary psychological founda- 
tion for the maintenance of stable, 
high-level private business activ- 
ity and employment in the future. 

The transition period will begin 
with any substantial decline in 
munitions production, presumably 
following the defeat of Germany. 
The initial danger of unemploy- 
ment during this period will not 
be in the inadequacy of total de- 
mand. The demands of the gov- 
ernment, of producers, of consum- 
ers and of foreign purchasers will 
be very large. Unemployment 
will be threatened by the diffi- 
culty of making the economic re- 
arrangements necessary for a ma- 
jor change in the character of pro- 
duction. For example, although 
there will be a great demand for 
refrigerators, producers of refrig- 
erators may be unable to hire 
workers because their remaining 
munitions work prevents freeing 
one complete assembly line, or be- 
cause their ordinary suppliers of 
refrigerator components are tied 
up with war work, or because po- 
tential suppliers of a few special- 
purpose machine tools are other- 
wise engaged, or because the pro- 
ducers do not have sufficient liq- 
uid funds to make necessary 
plant alterations. Subject to the 
continuing needs of war produc- 
tion, the following policies should 
be followed in the transition: 

A. Policies to prevent “bottle- 
neck unemployment.” 

1. Cuts in the munitions pro- 
duction schedules of any contract- 
or should be either small enough 
to be absorbed by a reduction in 
working hours or large enough to 
release an entire plant or other 
complete productive unit. Cuts 
which will force the discharge of 
workers without releasing usable 
productive facilities should be 
avoided. 

2. Cuts should be made simul- 
taneously in the finished muni- 
tions schedules of plants which in 
peacetime made final assemblies, 
components and machinery, to 
prevent the emergence of bottle- 
necks in the production process. 

3. Cuts should be made first in 
the munitions schedules of plants 
situated in tight labor areas. This 
will assist in the completion of the 
remaining military program. 
Also, an unusually large propor- 
tion of the workers in such areas 
will be women, the aged or the 
young, many of whom will with- 
draw from the labor market. 

4. To implement the above 
three policies, the miltiary pro- 
curement agencies should notify 
the War Production Board and the 
War Manpower Commission 
promptly of any schedule cuts 
(above a minimum size) which 
are under consideration, listing 
the contractors involved. The 


WPB and the WMC should be 
given an opportunity to make rec- 





ommendations and to comment 
upon any proposed distribution of 
cuts among contractors. 

5. Contractors’ claims upon ter- 
mination of war contracts should 
be promptly and finally settled by 
negotiation with the contracting 
agencies. 

B. Policies to define the post- 





war relation of government to 
business. 

1. Goods in government posses- 
sion should be promptly sold at 
competitive bidding after suffi- 
cient description of the goods to 
be offered has been made public. 
This will assist the prevention of 
inflation during the transition. It 
will also substitute a clear policy 
for what might otherwise be a 
major uncertainty. 

2. Subject to existing options, 
government owned productive fa- 
cilities not required for military 
production should be sold to the 
highest bidder after six months 
notice. No facility should be sold 
to a firm which is found to con- 
trol, directly or indirectly, more 
than twenty percent of the capac- 
ity in the industry in which the 
facility operates. Resale of facili- 
ties acauired from the govern- 
ment to any such firm should be 
prohibited for a period of years. 

3. Disposition of commodities 
and of facilities should each be 
centralized in a single agency. 
Policy in both programs should be 
formulated by a board repre- 
senting the procurement and 
economic policy agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

4. The wartime level of taxa- 
tion should be retained to pre- 
vent a run-away inflation. The 
reform in the tax structure out- 
lined below should be initiated in 
the transition period. A high level 
of taxes will facilitate the aboli- 
tion of direct government controls 
of prices and production. 

5. Regulation of prices and dis- 








tribution as typified by the func- 
tions of the OPA and WPB should 
end within one year after the ter- 
mination of hostilities. Prompt- 
ness in this respect will greatly 
influence business’ interpreta- 
tion of the political environment 
in which it is to act. Fiscal and 
monetary measures should be pre- 
pared to _ restrain inflationary 
pressures which will develop upon 
elimination of direct controls. 

Even during the _ transition 
period beginnings must be made 
on the development of political 
and economic institutions which 
will eliminate the closely related 
dangers of repeated economic 
fluctuations and of a continued 
low average level of economic ac- 
tivity — the dangers of cyclical 
fluctuations and of secular stag- 
nation. The program to develop 
such institutions has six basic fea- 
tures: 

A. Tax reform. 

1. Surtax rates in the highest 
brackets should be reduced; the 
averaging of income over a period 
of years, say five, for computation 
of income tax should be permit- 
ted; the tax-exemption privilege 
of government bonds should be 
eliminated. These measures will 
all encourage the continued as- 
sumption of risk. They will re- 
duce the artificial attractiveness 
of risk-free government bonds to 
persons who are best able, and 
otherwise most likely, to assume 
risk. They will reduce the dis- 
crimination against risk-taking 
which is inherent in steeply ris- 
ing surtax rates combined with 
the annual calculation of income 
for tax purposes. 

_ 2. Excise taxes should be abol- 
ished, except for a few which are 
long-established on monopolistic- 
ally controlled goods (e.g. cigar- 
ettes) and the rates of income tax 
in the middle brackets should be 
increased. This policy will con- 
tribute to increasing and stabiliz- 
ing expenditure by. reducing the 
tax burden in the lowest income 
groups, where consumption is 
large and level in relation to in- 
come and by increasing the tax 

















burden in the middle income 
groups, where savings are rela- 
tively larger and where savings do 
not easily flow into risky invest- 
ment. Also, by placing chief re- 
liance upon the income tax as a 
source of revenue, it will add to 
the automatic flexibility of tax 
receipts and tax liabilities with 
fluctuations in the national in- 
come. 

3. Taxation of corporate profits 
as stockholders’ income should be 
substituted for the corporate ex- 
cess profits and income taxes. 
(This will require allocation of all 
corporate earnings to stockhold- 
ers, but not necessarily full distri- 
bution.) Such a step would elim- 
inate the present discrimination 
of the tax system in favor of debt 
financing as against equity fi- 
nancing and would make the eco- 
nomic structure more willing to 
assume risks and better able to 
withstand fluctuations. 


4. Existing tax loopholes 
should be closed to permit the de- 
sired revenue to be secured with 
lower, less repressive tax rates. 


B. Present anti-monopoly legis- 
lation must be vigorously en- 
forced; the Anti-Trust Division of 
the Department of Justice should 
become one of the largest and 
most active branches of the Fed- 
eral Government. Additional leg- 
islation will be necessary to pre- 
vent the development of gigan- 
tism by holding companies, inter- 
locking stock ownershinv = and 
similar means. Drastic reduction 
of the tariff, which will be more 
feasible in the immediate post- 
war period than ever before in 
this century, will help restore 
competition in the American 
market. 

The objectives of the anti- 
monopoly program are threefold. 


(1) To prevent the price dislo- 
cations and unemployment which 
result from the monopolistic prac- 
tice of maintaining prices at the 
expense of output when prices are 
declining. 

(2) To expand output and em- 
ployment by stimulating the com- 
petitive flow of new capital, new 
enterprise and new techniques in- 
to markets which are now monop- 
olized. 

(3) To reduce the need or ten- 
dency of government to intervene 
in production and prices as a 
means of counteracting monopoly, 
and thus to reduce the uncertain- 
ties and fears which repress pri- 
vate investment. 

C. Government budgetary and 
monetary policy should be di- 
rected to stabilizing within narrow 
limits the movement of some gen- 
eral level of prices, such as the 
level of wholesale prices. This can 
be accomplished by operating at 
a deficit and relaxing credit when 
necessary to support the price 
level, and by converse action 
when necessary to restrain the 
rise of prices. The deficit should 
be created by a combination of 
increased expenditure and re- 
duced taxes; the surplus should 
be created by the converse meth- 


ods. It is important to _ rec- 
ognize the role of adjusting taxes 
in this process. Government 


spending should be confined to 
functions in which government 
operation is efficient and clearly 
preferable to private operation. 
This is a large sphere — including 
health and education — but it is 
not indefinitely expansible. 
Elimination of fluctuations in 
the general level of prices will 
eliminate the major economic un- 
certainty which represses expend- 
iture on durable goods and the 
major factor which magnifies bus- 
iness fluctuations and transmits 
them cumulatively throughout the 
economy. A precisely stated guide 
to budgetary policy is essential to 
realize the full advantages of 
eliminating uncertainty and to 


prevent public spending from ex- 
panding to levels which defeat the 
goal of encouraging private ex- 
penditures. 

D. The unemployment insur- 
ance system should be broadened 











Individual Responsibility Alone 
Can Provide Post-War Jobs 


(Continued from page 2252) 


ideas, and figures, I venture to 
come out long enough to suggest a 
simple answer. 

“The first step in securing post- 
war employment is to get more 
employers. We are out of balance 
for we have more employees than 
we seem to have jobs for. Of 
course, that mere _ statement 


|doesn’t solve the problem but I 


hope it points it up for I believe 
the only answer to this post-war 
employment problem is to induce 
men to become employers. I am 
sure that the Government cannot 
compel men to become employers 
and I think it is about time that 
we made the attempt to lead the 
natural leaders of men to become 
employers. We cannot make new 
employers by coercing them to be- 
come such, nor can we induce 
men to become employers if we 
are going ‘to coerce present em- 
ployers. 

“No one can know what is re- 
quired in the way of reasonably 
full employment for creating the 
best economic health in the nation, 
but I think we can all agree that 
many things have to be done be- 
fore we can expect reasonably full 
employment to take hold after we 
have stopped making war goods. 
Each will have his own ideas 
about how to bring this about. In 
reviewing all of the plans, not 
only among the contestants but 
among the thousands who have 
expressed their views, I think it 
is becoming entirely clear that the 
clear trend today is toward pri- 
vate enterprise. 

‘“‘Many of our young people, cer- 
tainly .all of those under thirty, 
know of the enterprise system 
only as a theory. They have been 
interested for years in new eco- 
nomic theories rather than old 
economic principles. To those of 
us who have lived in a free en- 
terprise system we can see it in 
perspective because of its distance 
back from where we are. If we 
look forward we probably can 
still see it in perspective because 
of its distance from where we are. 
It is going to take time and a 
great deal of effort before the 
broad idea will gain public un- 





in coverage, liberalized in bene- 
fits and unified on a Federal 
basis. This will maintain con- 
sumers’ expenditures when any 
unemployment appears, and re- 
duce one of the chief uncertain- 
ties affecting consumption at all 
times. 

E. The U. S. should support in- 
ternational arrangements for the 
settlement of short-term balances 
of payments without precipitating 
financial crises or necessitating 
restrictions on the movement of 
funds. Suh a policy, together with 
reduction of the tariff, would in- 
crease world economic and polit- 
ical stability, promote world 
trade and stimulate U. S. invest- 
ment abroad. 

F. The basis for the successful 
operation’ of a free market econ- 
omy within a political democracy 
is popular understanding of the 
proper and possible relations be- 
tween free government and free 
business. The system cannot 
operate at high levels if the 
government makes frequent in- 
cursions into the market mechan- 
ism in.pursuit of the temporary 
or imagined interests of particu- 
lar groups. The system will not 
operate at high levels if the 
government neglects its responsi- 
bility to prevent monopoly and 
to stabilize the general level of 
prices. The only enduring safe- 
guard against such incursions or 
such neglect is public alertness, 
foresight and self-control. The 


development of such qualities is 
the great challenge to all who see 
that the high operation of a free, 
private, competitive economy is 
a necessary condition for the 
existence of political and per- 
sonal liberties. 


‘form will suit 





derstanding and wide public ap- 
proval. We haven’t found the way 
to describe it in ringing words, 
but in spite of that it seems clear 
today that as a nation we are go- 
ing in that direction — the right 
direction. The political observers 
and the essayists and commenta- 
tors all seem to agree. If the pres- 
ent trend continues the only ques- 
tion is whether we will accept the 
old proven economic principles 
soon enough to bring about the 
results which, in my opinion, can 
be brought about in no other way. 
When the young men come back 
from the war they are going to 
want the door of opportunity open 
and they are going to live in the 
hope of a profit. I think that plat- 
most of us who 
have not gone to war. I believe 
we are all going to be interested 
far more in our liberty than in 
any plans of a paternal govern- 
ment to solve our problems for 
us. I hope we have learned to ac- 
cept the jolts of life if at the same 
time we realize the great benefits 
of a release of the power that 
rests in a free people producing 
for free consumers. 


“In short, I believe that on a 
basis of individual responsibility 
alone can American employment 
be widely spread, and on the basis 
of the enterprise system alone can 
national prosperity be restored. I 
know of nothing else which offers 
any hope for the post-war Amer- 
ica. The boldest and the most 
daring opening of the door to op- 
portunity alone holds promise for 
the future. Recognizing that we 
cannot drive Americans but that 
they can be led, we are going to 
have to abandon the habit of 
mind which induces whole groups 
to lean upon Washington. We are 
going to have to reward the indi- 
vidual leadership among those 
who make what we want and sup- 
ply it to us at the price we are 
willing to pay. With all of our 
efforts to level up for our whole 
people we are going to have to 
provide the kind of leadership we 
need, with the kind of reward 
such leadership deserves. In the 
efforts to level up we must be 
equally careful not to level down. 
If we persist in leveling down, we 
will not add new employers and 
we will not have enough new em- 
ployment. 

“Too much of our time in late 
years has been taken up in assert- 
ing our rights and in fighting for 
them. Too little has been given to 
thinking about and defining our 
responsibilities and our obliga- 
tions. It always seems so easy for 
us to regulate the conduct of 
others and on the basis of my ob- 
servations over recent years I 
have no hope of finding the man 
who can prepare a full plan for 
self regulation. Since the days of 
NRA, all codes and attempts at 
codes have outlined plans for 
regulating the action of others, 
but I recall no codes in which in- 
dustries or groups proposed self 
regulation, nor have I seen any 
attempts in Congress on the part 
of any group to propose statutes 
which would enlarge or define re- 
sponsibilities and obligations. I 
have seen plenty of effort to se- 
cure legislation to widen so-called 
rights. There will be struggles 
over this problem but if we have 
good sense we will solve them 
peacefully. We should see that 
the underwriting by Government 
—all the people—of the wishes of 
all classes of our population will 
certainly destroy Government it- 
self. 

“Having lived through the prob- 
lems of several small businesses 
where all of the facts were read- 
ily available, where all of the 
staff were within the influence of 
my acts, I have felt very modest 
about the possibility of making 
good operating plans for these 
small businesses. When I see the 
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difficulties in the larger com- 
panies and larger groups I get 
very modest about the possibility 
of accomplishing much, and I get 
positively frightened when I see 
some men trying to plan for the 
whole country — men who have 
undoubtedly great mental agility 
but men who have never been 
able to. make even small plans 
work in a big way. 

“Each of us thinks he knows 
what is best for him, but few of 
us are wise enough to say what is 
best for all. Most of us see our 
immediate benefits clearly and 
we are inclined to grab them. We 
do not see clearly the long-time 
programs for at best a long-time 
gain seems uncertain and remote. 
All of us can be depended upon 
to see what is to our immediate 
benefit and we can be depended 
upon to take action to secure it, 
but so few of us are satisfied to 
forego for today when. that is nec- 
essary to reap tomorrow. Now, 
how is this philosophy of enter- 
prise going to take shape? I can 
picture hopefully a good job be- 
ing done by the Congress. Con- 
gress alone is responsible and it 
alone has the authority. Even if 
it should do too little and too late, 
I think it can be.expected to go 
in the right direction for that is 
the way America is going now. In 
my mind the place for the Con- 
gress is on the policy level and 
‘not on the operating level. Oper- 
ations in this field demand de- 
centralization. Unless they are de- 
centralized the plan will not 
work. If the operations are regi- 
mented neither will the plan 
work. The Congress alone can 
provide the atmosphere in which 
our economy can again become 
dynamic instead of remaining de- 
featist—where people will be in- 
terested in producing national 
wealth for the benefits which will 
come to them, where industry will 
be interested in doing a better job 
than it has ever done before and 
where it may get as its profit a 
part of the savings it has brought 
to our nation and where it will 
pay for its mistakes. I know of no 
other course of action which bears 
even a remote hope of success in 
‘dealing with this problem of post- 
-war employment; in other words, 
the first need is to get more em- 
ployers. Let America put its mind 
‘to that problem and marshal its 
courage to carry through with its 
convictions. 


“Nearly every plan which I see 
these days is giving eloquent lip 
service to the idea of free enter- 
‘prise and the open door to oppor- 
‘tunity, and likewise nearly all of 
.the same plans embody some ele- 
ment of Federal or State com- 
‘pulsion or some element of State 
‘socialism. When I see all of the 
‘difficulties in developing a plan 
I become more convinced than 
ever that the need of the country 
‘is to have each individual accept 
‘the responsibility for himself. 
‘Long ago I learned that what is 
everybody’s business is nobody’s 
business. In spite of many state- 
‘ments to the contrary I do not 
‘believe that government should 
‘take on the responsibility of 
_providing jobs. Admittedly it can 
‘do so in an emergency, but gov- 
ernment never seems to know 
‘what is a real emergency, nor 
‘when an emergency ends. It can 
only subject itself to every selfish 
‘interest in America and in turn 
‘yield to many of the pressures. 
‘As long as we as a people are 
‘going to think about ourselves as 
producers or in our professional 
groups we are going to have pres- 
sure groups in government. 

“Until we all give major. atten- 
tion to our problems from the 
point of view of ourselves as con- 
sumers where our interests are 
identical we are not going to get 
the results we want. We consum- 
ers will decide by our acts 
‘whether we are going to have 
reasonably full* employment in 
this country and no _ pressure 
group is going to decide it for us. 
‘As long as government is going 
to listen to and yield to pressure 
groups, and as long as it leaves 
itself in the position of doing so, 





the pressure groups are going to 
survive in American government 
and in the national economy. In 
the end the responsibility is going 
to have to rest on the individual, 
or the group which he joins, to 
make the goods or the services 
which the world wants, and to do 
ithis at the price which the world 
is willing to pay. Until we can 
accept this philosophy that it is 
our individual responsibility to 
make for others or do for others 
what they want done at the price 
they are willing to pay, we are 
not going to have a healthy indus- 
try in this country. To sell this 
idea to our people is going to call 
for a degree and a character of 
spiritual leadership and a courage 
which hasn’t arisen as yet. A mod- 
ern crusade is needed. 

“At the end of the war the na- 
tion is going to face a definite 
clear-cut issue. It is going to aim 
to survive on its choice of low 
tax rates on high volume, or high 
taxes and low volume. The first 
plan may win and the second will 
surely lose. The first may release 
enough positive drive to provide 
reasonably full employment, 
enough Federal revenue and 
enough profits for the growth of 
industry. This ideal can be at- 
tained by our thinking about the 
people as consumers. No business 
would think of being harsh to- 
ward its customers. It wouldn’t 
be good business and it wouldn’t 
be good sense. Yet that is the 
course which we are forced to fol- 
low if we allow government to 
yield to pressure groups thinking 
only of their position in the econ- 
omy as producers. Every man in 
business knows that there is a 
price which will bring the largest 
attainable volume, the greatest 
employment and the_ greatest 
profit. America is going to wind 
up this war with the greatest pro- 
ductive capacity in the world. 
Whether or not it is going to be 
able to compete in world markets 
is going to depend upon the atti- 
tude of mind of our people. If we 
are determined to produce goods 
efficiently at low costs we are go- 
ing to have a great chance, not 
only in our home markets but 
also in world markets, with bene- 
fits to all—labor and industry and 
everybody engaged in service, in- 
dustries and the professions. If we 
hold up prices or wages beyond 
the right price, if we don’t accept 
the philosophy that it is our indi- 
vidual job to sell our goods and 
our services at the price the buyer 
is willing to pay, we will not last 
long in our home market nor in 
world competition. 

“T believe America can have an 
adventure in prosperity. I am en- 
couraged by the buoyant, hopeful 
attitude as expressed by the con- 
testants for this prize. I wonder 
upon what they base their con- 
fidence. It must be that they are 
convinced that the America we 
knew is better than any other 
part of the world and that what 
America has done once it can do 
again. I don’t believe we are go- 
ing to build any complete national 
plan with all of its operating de- 
tails. I am hopeful that Congress 
with its post-war planning com- 
mittees will be able to find the 
proper scope of government in the 
field of post-war planning. That 
is the most important question be- 
fore our country today — the 
proper scope of government. 

“T do not believe that we have 
to arrive at a complete restora- 
tion of private initiative and a 
wide opening of the door of op- 
portunity all at once. Too many 
things in the existing situation 
will have to be changed to bring 
that about completely and they 
will never be done in a hurry. I 
do believe the spirit of American 
initiative can be restored if we 
can see that we are put on the 
one path to recovery, and if we 
ean see progress being made as 
the days go by. We learned long 
ago that confidence exists in busi- 
ness as long as the hope of a 
profit exists. I think we _ shall 
find: a widespread restoration of 
iconfidence in our people just as 
long as the hope survives that we 








Calendar Of New 


OFFERINGS 


BEATRICE CREAMERY CO. has filed a 
registration statement for 100,433 shares 
of common stock ($25 par). Company is 
initially offering the shares for subscrip- 
tion to common stockholders. Holders of 
record May 19 are given right to subscribe 


for one additional share for each four 
shares held at $27.50 per share. Rights 
expire June 1. Proceeds, together with 
other treasury funds, will be used to re- 
deem on Aug. 1, 1944 approximately 
29,788 shares (334%) of company's 
outstanding $4.25 cumulative preferred 
stock at $105.50 per share. Glore, Forgan 
& Co., are principal underwriters. Filed 
April 29, 1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
May 4. 


PLOMB TOOL CO.—$600,000 10-year 5% 
convertible debentures due Jan. 1, 1954 
Proceeds will be used to redeem first mort- 
gage bonds, reimbursement of comrany fo: 
funds used to redeem preferred shares and 
reduction in V-loan. Offered May 30 at 
100 and interest by Wyeth & Co., Pacific 
Co. of Calif. and Bateman, Eichler & Co. 
Filed Mar. 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 


RADIO - KEITH - ORPHEUM CORP. has 
filed a registration statement for 57,337 
shares of 6% preferred stock, cumulative, 
$100 par, convertible on or before April 
11, 1947, and 458,696 shares of common 
stock, $1 par, reserved for issuance upon 
the conversion of the 6% preferred stock 
registered. The preferred shares are issued 
and outstanding and owned by Atlas Corp. 
and do not represent new financing by the 
company. Lehman Brothers and Goldman, 
Sachs & Co. are principal underwriters. 
Filed May 17, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,”’ 
May 25. 

Offered——June 1, 1944, by Lehman Bros. 
and associates at $91.25 per share. 





NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose _ registration 
statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
on which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 











TUESDAY, JUNE 6 


SUNRAY OIL CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $13,000,000 sinking 
fund debentures. The interest rate, ma- 
turity date, redemption provisions and 
price to public will be filed by amendment. 
The proceeds of the new financing is to 
provide the funds required for the con- 
summation of the proposed merger of 
Darby Petroleum Corp., of Tulsa, Okla., 
into Sunray Oil Corp., and to retire mort- 
gage indebtedness. Eastman, Dillon & Co., 
principal underwriter. Filed May 18, 1944. 
Details in “Chronicle,”’” May 25. 


WEDNESDAY, JUNE 7 


EQUIPMENT FINANCE CORP. filed a 
registration statement for 14,000 shares 
4% non-cumulative series 2 preferred, par 
$100. Price to the public $100 per share. 
Proceeds for acquisition of factory and 
warehouse buildings and additional trucks. 
Filed May 19, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ 
May 25. 


ALLEGHANY CORP. has filed a regis- 
tration statement for $30,000,000 344% 
secured convertible notes due April 15, 
1954. Net proceeds, together with other 
funds of company, will be used for the 
redemption of all of the outstanding bonds 
of Alleghany within 60 days from the date 
of issuance of the notes, including $21,- 
661,000 of 20-year collateral trust con- 
vertible 5s due June 1, 1949, and $19,137,- 
000 of 20-year collateral trust convertible 
5s due April 1, 1950. The notes are to be 
convertible into shares of the pledged com- 
mon stock of the Chesapeake & Ohio Rail- 
way on a basis to be filed by amendment 
(or into substituted units of collateral as 
provided in the indenture.) Price to pub- 
lic and names of underwriters to be sup- 
plied by amendment. Filed May 19, 1944. 
Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,’’ May 25. 





are going to continue along the 
path on which we are now travel- 
ing in our thinking. 

“After all the plans are pre- 
sented and all the philosophies 
are debated, and after all the pos- 
sible Congressional acts have 
been taken, there will still remain 
the responsibility on each one of 
us to make our own plan for mak- 
ing our own lives successful in the 
post-war period. 

“There will be need for some 
selling of these philosophies on 
the part of the self reliant to 
those who have been inclined to 
rely upon others, and particularly 
those who have wished to rely 
upon government. I look with 
hope to the accomplishment of 
this because I believe the men in 
the services are going to return to 
this country at the end of the 
war with a well-developed re- 
sourcefulness and a strong self 
confidence. These men are going 
to have seen the utter failures of 
other philosophies and even if 
they haven’t a full understanding 
of what is meant by the America 
we knew our enthusiasm will af- 
fect them and I believe they are 
going to aid all to go toWard that 
goal.” 


Security Flotations 


THURSDAY, JUNE 8 


R. B. SEMLER, INC., has filed a regis- 
tration statement for 101,300 shares of 
common stock, par $1. Of the total 15,000 
represent stock to be sold by the company 
and the remaining 86,300 shares to be sold 
by present stockholders. Net proceeds 
from sale of 15,000 shares by the company 
are to be used for general corporate pur- 
poses. F. Eberstadt & Co., heads the list 
of underwriters. Price to public to be 
supplied by amendment. Filed May 20, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ May 25. 


THE DRACKETT CO. filed a registra- 
tion statement ofr $1,500,000 5% 15-year 
sinking fund debentures due June 1, 1959, 
and 85,000 shares of common stock, par 
$1 per share. 

Address 5020 Spring 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Business——-Chemical manufacturing.e 

Offering—-Price of the debentures to the 
public is given as 100 and of the common 
stock $8 per share. 

Proceeds—-Payment of serial promissory 
notes $411,045, plant and equipment $430,- 
000, to reimburse treasury for improve- 
ments made $110,000 and for general 
corporate purposes $1,033,955. 

Underwriting—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., 
New York, is named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5381. Form 
8-1. (5-20-44). 


SUNDAY, JUNE 11 


NATIONAL AIRLINES, INC., filed a reg- 
istration statement for 113,333% shares of 
common stock, par $1 per share. 
ee ee Airport, Jacksonville, 

a. 


Grove Avenue, 


property and mail by airplane. 

Offering—Price to be filed by amend- 
ment. 

Proceeds—-Will be available for general 
corporate purposes pending specific ap- 
plication of such funds. 
| Underwriting — Lehman 
| named principal underwriter. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5382. Form 
S-1. (5-23-44). 


Brothers 


is 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., has 
filed a registration statement for $300,000 
series K 5% preferred stock and $200,000 
series L 6% preferred stock, both $100 par 
value. 

Address—-319 Broadway, Boise, Idaho. 

Business—Construction business. 

Offering—Securities will be offered by 
Morrison-Knudsen Co., Inc., at par. Any 
part of the issue not sold by company 
officials will be sold through Wegener & 
Daly, Inc., Boise, Idaho as underwriters. 

Registration Statement No. 2-5384. Form 
S-1. (5-23-44). 


TUESDAY, JUNE 13 


HAYES MANUFACTURING CO. has reg- 
istration 100,000 shares of common stock, 
$2 par value. 

Address —-Muskegon and Seventh Ave- 
nues, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Business—Sheet metal starnpings, etc. 

Offering—-To be supplied by amendment. 


Proceeds—Net proceeds will be received 
by Porter Associates, Inc. The moneys 
paid to the corporation by Porter Asso- 
ciates, Inc., on account of the purchase of 
said shares will, in the estimated amount 
of $187,500, reimburse the corporation in 
part for the $200,000 expended by it in 
purchasing such shares. 


Underwriting—Porter Associates, Inc. 


Registration Statement No. 2-5385. Form 
A-2. (5-25-44). 








DATES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED 
We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us. 











AMERICAN BAKERIES CO.—13,000 shrs. 
of class B stock (no par). The stock of- 
fered for sale is that of L. A. Cushman 
and Martha Bryan Allen Cushman as 
trustees of L. A. Cushman Trust. Names 
of underwriters and price to public by 
amendments. Filed March 29, 1944. De- 
tails in “‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 


BEN-HUR PRODUCTS, INC. — $300,000 
5% convertible debentures, series of 1943, 
due Feb. 1, 1951 and 11,400 prior pre- 
ferred shares (for purpose of conversion). 
Proceeds to retire bank loans and working 
capital. Pacific Co. of Calif. and Wyeth 
& Co. named underwriters. Filed Dec. 20, 


1943. Details in “Chronicle,” March 9, 
1944. 
BURRY BISCUIT CORPORATION has 


filed a registration statement for 200,000 
shares of common stock, par value 12% 
cents. Proceeds will be used to augment 
working capital and for other corporate 
purposes. Van Alstyne, Noel & Co., and 
Cariton M. Higbie Corp. are named repre- 
sentatives of the underwriters. Filed May 
11, 1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ May 18, 
1944. 


CARPENTER PAPER CO.—15,000 shares 
of common stock (par $1). Price to pub- 
lic $30 per share. 1,717 shares are being 
currently offered to a group of officers and 
employees at $21.50 per share under a 
separate registration and prospectus. Net 
proceeds ($446,000) are to be used for 
working capital. Kirkpatrick-Pettis Co. 
are underwriters. Filed March 30, 1944. 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’’ April 6, 1944. 


DALLAS RAILWAY & TERMINAL COM- 
PANY has filed a registration statement 
for $3,000,000 first mortgage serial bonds 
dated June 1, 1944.due each June 1 from 
1945 to 1959, inclusive. Proceds from the 
sale of the bonds, together with such addi- 
tional cash from its general funds as may 





be necessary, will be used to redeem $3,- 





Business — Transportation of persons, { 
‘ 








567,700 first mortgage gold bonds, 6% 
series due 1951, at 102 and interest. The 
bonds are to be offered for sale under the 
competitive bidding requirements of the 
Securities and Exchange Rule U-50. Names 
of underwriters, interest rate and price to 
the public will be supplied by amendment. 
Filed May 3, 1944. Details in ‘“Chronicle,”’ 
May 11, 1944. 

Bids for the purchase of the bonds will 
be received by the company at 2 Rector 
St., New York City, until June 5, 12 noon, 
the bidders to specify the interest rate. 


KANSAS - NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 
Co., INC., has filed a registration state- 
ment for $1,500,000 first mortgage sinking 
fund bonds 4% series C, due April 1, 1959. 
Centrale Republic Co., Inc., Chicago, un- 
derwriter. Price 107 exclusive of accrued 
interest from April 1, 1944. Proceeds for 
construction purposes. Details in ‘“‘Chron- 
icle,’’ April 27, 1944. 


KANSAS - NEBRASKA NATURAL GAS 
CO., INC., has filed a registration state- 
ment for 2,000 shares of $5 cumulative 
preferred stock (no par) and 58,636 shares 
of common stock ($5 par). Holders of 
common stock of record May 12 are offered 
the right to purchase one share of com- 
mon at $6.50 a share for each four shares 
held. Rights expire May 26, 1944. Un- 
subscribed shares will be taken up by the 
underwriters at $6.50 a share and offered 
to the public at $7 per share. Offering 
price of the preferred to the public is 
$105 a share. Proceeds from sale of stock 
will be used to defray costs of con- 
struction expenditures. Underwriters for 
stock are First Trust Co. of Lincoln, Neb.; 
Cruttenden & Co., Chicago; Beecroft, Cole 
& Co., Topeka; Harold E. Wood & Co.. 
St. Paul; Rauscher, Pierce & Co., Dallas; 
United Trust Co. of Abilene, Kansas, and 
Frank & Belden, Inc., Minneapolis. Details 
in “Chronicle,’’ April 27, 1944. 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has registered 15,000 shares of 5% 
cumulative preferred stock ($100 par). 
Company is offering to holders of its out- 
standing 7% cumulative preferred stock, 
series A, and 6% cumulative preferred 
stock, series B, the privilege of exchanging 
their old stock for new preferred on a 
share for share basis, with a cash adjust- 
ment amounting to $7.83% a share on the 
7% stock and $2.66% a share on the 6% 
preferred. The exchange offer will expire 
at noon on May 20. Underwriters are 
Milwaukee Co., 5,750 shares; Wisconsin 
Co., 4,750; Morris F. Fox & Co., 1,500; 
Loewi & Co., 1,500; Bingham, Sheldon & 
Co., 1,000 all of Milwaukee, and A. C. 
Tarras & Co., Winona, Minn., 500. Filed 
April 25, .1944. Details in ‘Chronicle,’ 
May 4. 


NORTHERN INDIANA PUBLIC SERVICE 
CO. has filed a registration statement for 
220,078 shares of 5% cumulative preferred 
stock, par $100 per share. Company plans 
to issue the 220,078 shares of 5% preferred 
stock to effect the retirement by exchange 
or redemption of an equal number of 
shares of its 7%, 6% and 5%% preferred 
stock, the exchange to be on a share for 
share basis plus a cash payment to be filed 
by amendment. Stone & Webster and 
Blodget, Inc., and Harriman Ripley & Co.. 
Inec., New York, are principal underwriters 
Details in ‘‘Chronicle’’ April 27, 1944. 


Exemption from competitive biddin 
denied by SEC in opinion issued y 5, 
1944, Company on May 12 filed an 
amendment with the SEC proposing invita- 
tion of competitive bidding on the stock 
under rule U-50. 


PUBLIC SERVICE CO. OF OKLA.—$1,- 
500,000 5% cumulative preferred stock 
(par $100) and $6,600,000 first mortgage 
bonds, series A 34%% due Feb. 1, 1971. 
Stock is for exchange of $6 preferred of 
Southwestern Light & Power Co. (sub- 
sidiary) on share for share basis. Bonds 
will be offered for sale at competitive bid~ 
ding. Registration effective Jan. 10, 1944. 
Filed Dec. 21, 1943. Details in “Chronicle,” 
March 16, 1944. 


SPRAGUE-WARNER-KENNEY CORP. — 
15,000 shares of 6% cumulative preferred 
stock (par $100). Proceeds will be used 
for the acquisition of a maximum of 3,649 
shares of Western Grocer Co. 7% preferred 
in exchange of shares and $575,000 will be 
applied to retirement of 5,750 shares of 6% 
cumulative preferred of Sprague at $100 
per share. Company aiso plans to issue 
$3,250,000 face amount of installment 
promissory notes and use proceeds as ad- 
ditional working capital. A. C. Allyn & 


rule 


Co., Inc., underwriter. Filed March 16, 
1944. Details in ‘‘Chronicle,’"’ March 23, 
1944. 


STERLING ENGINE CO. has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 304,075 shares of 
common stock, af which 23,225 are being 
issued by the company through underwrit- 
ers and 180,850 shares by three present 
stockholders. Offering price to public on 
204.075 shares is $3.75 per share. An ad- 
ditional 100,000 shares is reserved against 
the exercise of warrants to purchase 100,- 
000 shares of common, at $4.50 per share, 
prior to three years from and after the 
effective date of registration statement. 
Proceeds for working capital. Burr & Co., 
New York are principal underwriters. Filed 
April 24, 1944. Details in “Chronicle,” 
May 4. 


VERTIENTES-CAMAGUEY SUGAR CQO. 
OF CUBA.—696,702 shares of common 
stock ($6.50 par), U. S. currency. Of shrs. 
registered, 443,850 are outstanding and 
owned by the National City Bank, N. Y. 
Several underwriters have agreed to pur- 
chase $1,663,500 of first mortgage (col- 
lateral) 5% convertible bonds of company, 
due Oct. 1, 1951, owned by National City 
Bank, N. Y. Underwriters propose to con- 
vert these bonds at or prior to closing and 
the 252,852 shares of common stock which 
are received by the underwriters on such 
conversion, together with the 443,850 shrs. 
previously mentioned, will make up the 
total stock to be offered. Harriman Ripley 
& Co., Inc., N. Y., principal underwriter. 
Filed Mar 29, 1944. Details in ‘“‘Chronicle,”’ 
April 6, 1944. 
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“Our Reporter On Governments” 
By DONALD MacKiINNON 


(Mr. MacKinnon has been kind enough to act as guest writer this 
week. As is true of other contributors, the opinions expressed by 
Mr. MacKinnon are his own and do not necessarily reflect the views 
of the Chronicle.—Editor.) ; 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York yesterday 
disclosed that sealed bids had been asked for a total of about $17,- 
565,000 principal amount of various municipal and other fully exempt 
bonds. ... With the Fifth War Loan opening June 12, the question 
naturally arises concerning the possibility of any substantial sales of 
partially exempt Treasuries by investors who do not need partially 
exempt income, and who would reinvest the proceeds of any such 
sales in fully taxable Treasuries available by subscription at par dur- 
ing the Fifth War Loan.... 

The following tabulation reveals the amount of sales and pur- 
chases of certain partially exempts from Dec. 31, 1942 through Feb. 
29, 1944. Please remember that under column “C” and with refer- 
ence to savings banks, the figures involved exclude certain banks 
which accept demand deposits, and which have been classified as 
commercial banks. . . . The change from “mutual savings banks” to 
“savings banks’’ was made in the Treasury survey for Nov. 30, 
1943.... 


SUMMARY DATA FROM TREASURY SURVEY OF OWNERSHIP OF CERTAIN 
SECURITIES ISSUED BY THE UNITED STATES—(000,000 omitted) 

As of Dec. 31, 1942 
(Cc) (D) 
*490 *199 

11 91 
117 463 
41 187 
43 332 
38 535 


(E) 
*557 
34 
112 
65 
78 
125 


(A) (B) (F) (G) 
*5,751 
399 
471 
320 
237 


355 


95 
1,003 
185 
137 
285 


1954-56 681 
1955-60 2,611 
1956-59 982 
1958-63 919 
1960-65 1,485 


2% % Jun. 
2% % Mar. 
2% % Sep. 
2% % Jun. 
2% %e Dec. 


As of Dec. 31, 1943 


*6,239 *510 *209 *546 
446 + 47 11 NC 48 — 43 36 + 2 50—1 
795 —324 105 —-12 252 —211 126 +14 361 —84 
—56 
—23 
—39 


1954-56 681 
1955-60 2,611 
1956-59 982 
1958-63 919 
1960-65 1,485 


2% % Jun. 
2% % Mar. 
2% % Sep. 
254% Jun. 
2%4% Dec. 


+102 32 — 9 156 — 31 69 + 4 128 
+131 41 — 2 250 — 82 68 —10 69 
+267 88 +50 243 —292 107 —18 108 


422 
368 
622 


As of Jan. 31, 1943 


*511 *209 
22 10—1 4 
37 106 + 1 229 
18 35 + 3 151 
17 42 + 1 240 
23 86 — 2 226 


*545 
NC 36 NC 44—6 
23 131 + 5 362 + 1 
5 70 + 1128 NC 
10 68 NC 69 NC 
17 105 — 2 109 + 1 


*6,290 
468 
832 
440 
385 
645 


. 
2% % Jun. 
2% % Mar. 
2% % Sep. 
2%% Jun. 
2% % Dec. 


1954-56 681 
1955-60 2,611 
1956-59 982 
1958-63 919 
1960-65 1,485 


+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 
+ 


+ 


As of Feb. 29, 1944 


*6,398 *513 *209 
466— 2 9 1 47 
853 + 21 100 6 221 
428 — 12 42 7 148 
396 + 11 41 1 221 


*545 

1 36 NC 44 
8 131 NC 362 
3 71 + 1 128 
— 19 73 +5 69 
— 15 103 — 2 109 NC 


NC 
NC 
NC 
NC 


1954-56 681 
1955-60 2,611 
1956-59 982 
2% % Jun. 1958-63 919 
2% % Dec. 1960-65 1,485 684 + 39 61 —25 211 
(A) Total amount outstanding. (B) Held by commercial banks. (C) 
savings banks. (D) Held by life insurance companies. (E) Held by fire, casualty, 
and marine insurance companies. (F) Held by U. S. Government agencies and trust 
funds, and Federal Reserve Banks. (G) Held by all other investors. *Number of 
institutions in each classification. 


2% % Jun. 
2%% Mar. 
2% % Sep. 


“p — 


Thus, commercial banks bought about $1,045,000,000 par amount 
of the five largest partially exempt Treasuries sold by all other in- 
vestors, during the periods specified. . . . It is reasonable to expect 
additional purchases by commercial banks as time goes on, because 
increasing numbers of such institutions are subject to higher tax 
liabilities, and need more partially exempt Treasuries or other fully 
exempt obligations... . 

It is just as reasonable to anticipate some selling of partially 
exempts by mutual institutions either prior to or during the Fifth 
War Loan... . One recalls that such issues declined slightly during 
the second week of the Fourth War Loan, and then, starting about 
Feb. 1, staged an advance which carried the longest issues up: at 
least a full point from their previously established lows of the year. 
. .. However, we do not believe that sales will develop to the point 
where markets will be affected to any important degree. ‘ 
Weighing most of the probabilities involved, we believe that the 
prices of the longest partially exempts will be higher immediately 
following the Fifth War Loan than is the case to-day. 
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Post-War Employment Must 
Provide For 45% Increase In 
Labor Forces: Henry A. Thies 


(Continued from page 2253) 


should insist that it be freed from 
unreasonable laws, rules, and 
regulations; capricious, contradic- 
tory, and incompetent adminis- 
tration. 

“The Wagner Labor Relations 
Act has proved to be one-sided. It 
puts management in a_ strait- 
jacket and prevents it from func- 
tioning normally. It should be re- 
vised so that its provisions will be 
fair and reasonable to industry 
and labor alike. 

“The tendency to create bu- 
reaus, commissions, government 
owned corporations, and author- 
ities; some by legislation, others 
by executive order as a solution 
for all our ills, and the clothing 
of bureaucrats with legislative, 
administrative, and judicial pow- 
ers has gone too far. We have 
become a nation ruled by man, 
instead of by law. The trend 
should be reversed, and the legis- 
lative and judicial powers should 


Stock Exchange Rules 
On Carrying Govt. 
Securities On Margin 


In conformance with the spirit 
of the statement issued by the 
Secretary of the Treasury an- 
nouncing the Fifth War Loan 
Drive, the New York Stock Ex- 
change has ruled that prior to 
Aug. 1, 1944, no member firm may 
carry on margin securities offered 
during the Fifth War Loan Drive 
unless the customer 

(1) agrees to pay off the debit 
balance against such securities 
within a period of six months or 
less, and 

(2) does not contemplate sell- 
ing the securities prior to making 
such full payment. 

The spirit of this ruling applies 
also to speculative purchases of 
members, partners and member 
firms. 

Inquiries regarding this circular 


should be directed to the Depart- 





ment of Member Firms, Hanover | 


2-4200, Extension 272. 


be taken away, leaving only the 
administrative powers. 

“In time of war it is necessary 
to give government essential pow- 
ers of control. It is incumbent 
upon the people to be ever watch- 
ful.that these powers are not used 
for purposes other than promotion 
of the war. Congress, in granting 
many of the war-time powers, has 
provided that they are to lapse at 
the end of the war. It seems pos- 
sible that the present world con- 
flict will not end like other wars 
in the past. Therefore, it is all the 
more important that the people 
should take back the powers 
which they have temporarily re- 
leased, at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. 

“As an illustration of the mag- 
nitude of the difficulties of the 
problem of finding work for dis- 
charged soldiers, redistributing 
war workers and finding employ- 
ment for the coming generations, 
let us consider a comparison of 
the facts of the last pre-war year, 
1939, with recent facts and figures, 
and a reasonable projection of the 
latter. 

“The average employment in 
1939 was approximaetly 45 mil- 
lion. This includes labor engaged 
in agriculture, forestry, fishing, 
and so en—approximately 11 mil- 
lion, leaving 34 million employed 
in all other pursuits, which for the 
purpose of this discussion may be 
called ‘industrial’ employment. 

“The high in 1943 employment, 
including the armed forces, was 
about 64 million. Allowing 12 
million for agriculture, etc., this 
leaves us with a total of 52 mil- 
lion engaged in industrial employ- 
ment. These latter figures in- 
clude about 16 million women 
employed. In 1940, 11 million 
women were employed. 

“Proceeding on the reasonable 
assumption that after the war wo- 


men labor forces will be smaller, 
the following calculation and esti- 
mate would result: 
1939 Average 
Total employment—45 million 
Less agriculture, etc—11 mil- 
lion 
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Total industrial employment — 
34 million 
1943 High 


Total employment — 64 million 

Less agriculture, etc. — 12 mil- 
lion 

Total industrial employment — 
52 million 


Post-War Estimate 


1943 Industrial employment—52 
million 

Decline in women employed— 

- 2% million 
ost-war labor, industrial forces 
—49'% million 

Estimate industrial employabl 
over 1939—15% million ae 


Excess in percentage over 1939 
employment—45.5% 

“It should be further considered 
that the estimated excess over 
1939 is probably an under-state- 
ment, for since that time produc- 
tivity per unit of labor has ma- 
terially increased. Consequently, 
the 1939 national production can 
now be duplicated with a smaller 
number of employed. Further- 
more, in estimating the post-war 
labor forces, the element of yearly 
increment in labor population was 
not allowed for. This was done 
purposely to compensate for a 
possible standing army after the 
war. The labor increment of one 
year would possibly be sufficient 
to produce such compensation. At 
any rate, after the possible stand- 
ing army has once been compen- 
sated for, the yearly increment oc- 
curring thereafter would appear 
on the labor market and compete 
for jobs. 

“All in all, it is obvious that the 
foregoing estimate of the number 
of jobs to be provided after the 
war, and expressed as ratio to ac- 
tual employment in 1939, is not 
likely to be an over-statement.” 
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The Financial Situation 


Late last year when official pronouncements concern- 

, ing the well-advertised meetings at Cairo and Teheran were 
! handed to a rather puzzled public, we ventured to suggest 
that “whatever was done at.either or both of these gather- 
ings, the observer obtains the impression that what used to 
' be termed ‘realpolitik,’ rather than the vague and meaning- 
‘less Atlantic Charter, was the guiding spirit both in Cairo 


' and Teheran.” Recent developments have amply verified 


this impression. As we observed last December, this evolu- 
tion of the general spirit of our international dealings does 


not of itself disturb us. On the contrary we again confess 
to a feeling of somewhat improved confidence as a result of 


- this injection of realism into the picture. 
It begins definitely to appear, however, that the trend 


| of negotiations, if such they can be termed, among the so- 


called “Big Three” affords ground for real_uneasiness. The 
cause of this disquiet is not that discussion has been brought 
down to earth, but is the obvious danger that we shall pres- 


ently find ourselves not only meddling with matters that are 
no concern of ours, but shall in a sense be undertaking to 
play a decisive and quite probably a very costly role in 
shaping the course of events in many parts of the world 
where we have not the shadow of a real or direct interest. 
Incredible as it may appear, much that has come to light of 
_late strongly suggests that the Administration not only is 
determined that we shall throw aside our historical aloof- 
ness to distant questions and alien quarrels, but is planning 
to fix upon us the duty and the responsibility in substantial 
part of deciding many of these eternally arising problems 


of conflicting imperialisms! 


The “Great Design” 


It is true, of course, that one would search the official 
(Continued on page 2284) 





Outlook For Rubber 


Roger W. Babson Says Situation Improving 


: BABSON PARK, MASS.—From a civilian point of view the tire 
situation is currently more critical than the gasoline supply. The 
production of synthetic rubber will about equal, by the end of this 
year, our inventory of natural crude rubber, namely about 600,000 
tons, which was on hand at the end of 1941. Meanwhile all natural 
rubber and most of the synthetic must go for military purposes. The 

over-all rub-®— 


ber supply is 
now particu- 
larly acute! I 
do, however, 
believe that 
the end of our 
rubber short- 
age is in sight. 
But do not 
think that 
tires for civil- 
ians are just 
around the 
corner. 


Natural 
Rubber Data 


With all pre- 
Pearl Harbor 
sources of 
natural rub- 
ber shut off, 
our major supply now comes from 
the Island of Ceylon. In addition, 
some is coming out of the revived 
Amazon River Valley district. We 
also are picking up a little Mex- 
ican Guayule and perhaps a small 
amount of natural rubber from 
Brazil and from Africa. However, 
with the exception of Ceylon, the 
great Middle East sources are nat- 
urally out until we lick. Japan. 
Our consumption of... natural 
rubber, and remember, that it is 
all for the military, is, estimated 
at 150,000 tons for 1944, is.com- 
pares with an all purpose use of 





Roger W. Babson 












natural in 1943 amounting to 340,- 
000 tons and in 1942 to 370,000 
tons, Our stock pile at the begin- 
ning of the year was about 140,000 
tons with receipts estimated at 
80,000 tons. We will cut our in- 
ventory in half by the end of 1944. 


What About Synthetic? 


The production of synthetic 
rubber was slow in getting under 
way but increased in 1943 from a 
January production of 600 tons to 
a December production of 39,000 
tons. The entire year’s work pro- 
duced under 185,000 tons or about 
one-half our total 1942 consump- 
tion. Synthetic production ca- 
pacity. has expended rapidly dur- 
ing 1944 and for March, 1944, 
reached an annual output rate of 
670,000 tons. As plants are ex- 
ceeding their rated capacity, out- 
put should progressively rise. I 
estimate for the full year that 
about 870,000 tons will be made. 


Who Will Get Our Rubber? 


Our 1944 American rubber con- 
sumption should look something 


like this: 
Natural Crude-___ 150,000 
Reclaimed ______ 250,000 
Synthetic _._____ 700,009 
RODS ici PK oc 1,109,000 


(Continued on page 2291) 





Appraisal Of Congressional Transportation Policies 


: By KENNETH F. BURGESS* 
Of Sidley, McPherson, Austin & Burgess, Chicago 


Railroad Attorney Advocates (1) The Regulation Of 
All Forms Of Transportation By Single Federal Body; 
(2) That Common Carriers Be Permitted To Provide 
All Forms Of Transportation; And (3) That Con- 
gressional Policy Should Be Based Upon Public Regula- 
tion Rather Than Compulsory Competition 


Congressional policy regarding domestic transportation is set 
forth in a long series of Federal statutes. 
© 


their central 
theme is that 
the public in- 
terest requires 
that adequate 
transportation 
be prov ided 
by private 
corporations 
whose rates 
shall be reg- 
ulated by ad- 
ininis trative 
agencies of 
go vernment.! 
it has also 
oeen the pol- 
icy of Con- 
gress to pro- 
mote new 
forms,of 
transportation 
by government aids during their 
development. period and, to some 
extent, to protect particular forms 
against threatened discontinuance 
where large economic interests 
might be jeopardized.? 

These rather trite statements of 
Congressional policy are not as 
simple in their application as in 
their recital. For the past quarter 
century there has been almost .a 
revolution in the whole machinery 
of transportation. Railroads and 
waterways.no longer are the sole 
agencies. Today the highways, the 
pipe lines and the airways pro- 
vide either competitive substitutes 
or additional service, with the 
promise for tomorrow of their 





Kenneth F, Burgess 





*An address made by Mr. Bur- 
gess before the Institute of Trans- 
portation at the Hotel Waldorf- 
Astoria, New York, May 23, 1944. 
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added importance, especially in 
the case of the airways. Whereas 
formerly transportation was al- 
most entirely common carrier ser- 
vice, a vast amount of highly 
competitive service is now ren- 
dered by contract carriers and, at 
least as important, perhaps an 
even greater amount of trans- 
portation service is performed for 
themselves by the owners of the 
commodities transported. These 
latter developments have been as- 
sociated particularly with the mo- 
tor carrier, although the water- 
ways and the pipe lines have also 





™\afforded an opportunity for the 


contract carrier and for transpor- 
tation by the owner of the goods. 


A Decade of Public Investigations 
of Transportation Problems 
Transportation not only vitally 
affects the economic life of the 
nation, but in its turn is itself 
profoundly affected by economic 


conditions. In the past twenty 
years, since the competition of the 
highway vehicle began to make 
substantial inroads upon railroad 
revenues, and especially since the 
depression of the thirties brought 
disaster to all forms of transpor- 
tation, we have had a succession 
of investigations of transportation 
conditions, past, present and fu- 
ture. The pattern was laid in 1933 
by the National Transportation 
Committee which was set up by a 
large number of fiduciary and 
philanthropic institutions to in- 
vestigate and report on “The Rail- 
road Problem, as an Integral but 
the Most Urgent Part of the En- 
tire Transportation Problem.” It 
consisted. of Hon. Calvin Coolidge 
and Hon. Alfred E. Smith and 
Messrs. Bernard Baruch, Clark 
Howell and Alexander Legge. In 
its report it recommended, among 
other things: (1) regional railroad 
consolidations and the elimination 
of obsolete lines and equipment; 
(2) that railroads be permitted to 
own and operate competing trans- 
portation services; (3) restriction 
of government aid to competing 
forms of transportation, and the 
discontinuance of the Federal 
Barge Lines; (4) federal regula- 
tion.of motor carriers; (5) en- 
couragement of the airways dur- 
ing their development period; and 
(6) repeal of the recapture clause 


Footnotes appear at end of article. 
(Continued on page 2288) 





From Washingt 


Ahead Of The News 


By CARLISLE 


BARGERON r 


If you want to see what a good job an entrenched bureaucrat 
can do at applying the heat, or, indeed, how the minds of people 


can be dulled, just consider the 


predicament of Senator Kenneth 


McKellar of Tennessee, in his fight against the power of Dave Lilen- 


thal, boss of the TVA. McKellar 


has been trying for two years to 


bring Dave and his colossus under the control of Congress; namely, 





with an amendment requiring that®- 


all Government employes receiv- 
ing $4,500 a year and more, be 
confirmed by the Senate, but 
more specifically as applied to 
TVA, a requirement that it come 
to Congress for its funds every 
year just like other Government 
agencies. This year McKellar was 
apparently making progress to- 
wards accomplishing his enter- 
prise when the wrath of the heav- 
ens broke upon*him. 

We had naturally expected such 
a downpour from. the so-called 
Liberal, and the Leftist press, but 
some of the country’s most con- 
servative newspapers have joined 
in the chorus: “Save the TVA 

om McKellar.” One of our most 
sacred institutions, we are being 
told by the best families, is en- 
dangered by the patronage thirsty 
McKellar, a man, ‘incidentally, 
who is 75 years old. 

Here is something, the TVA, 
which is supposed to be run as a 
business proposition and to let 
Congress get in on its appoint- 
ments or its finances, would be a 
shocking absurdity which no effi- 
cient Democracy should permit. 
Because of this, you would be 
surprised at the tons of literature 


this worked up agitation, when it 
was done by the “power trust” 
was considered something very 
reprehensible, indeed. Now that 
the Bureaucrats, the Commies, the 
CIO Political Action Committee; 
in brief, the Party Line, is doing 
it, it is all in the interest of the 
public weal and something very 
much to be desired. 

Far be it from us to disagree 
with the motives which are being 
attributed to the venerable Sen- 
ator. He would be the last one 
in the world to claim they are 
pure. He has long been an un- 
blushing exponent of the spoils 
system. But in this particular in- 
stance, he isn’t trying to get con- 
trol of the TVA patronage. He is 
trying to keep Dave Lilenthal 
from getting control of him. 

Dave, running free and loose 
with this tremendous project, has 
simply come to be such a power- 
ful figure that McKellar is afraid 
of him and wants to clip his 
wings. The thing that amazes us 
is that the Conservatives, those 
folk who have looked with terror 
at the trend towards socialism, 
fascism, communism, whatever 
you want to call it in this coun- 
try—State control—do not share 





that have been heaped upon the 
members of Congress, from all 
over the country. As we recall it, 


some of his. concern, instead of 
(Continued on page 2291) 
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The Meaning Of Freedom 


By WILLARD H. DOW* 
President, Dow Chemical Company 


Distinguished Chemist Contends That Freedom Is “Not 


Dependent On Government,” But On The Individual— 


Post-War Planning Requires No Departure From The 
Past Since “The United States Is Not A Failure’”— 


Condemns Gradual Easing 


Out Of Economic Controls 


And Maintains That We Shall Have To Decide Whether 
“We Shall Have A Government Of Our Own Choosing” 


Everyone, everywhere is trying to look into the future. 


The 


world about us is being torn into shreds and we do not know how 


py whom 
may be 


or 
it 


Countless 
millions are 
longing for 
what they call 
security and 
seem willing 


to pay any 
price for any 
package _la- 
beled secur- 
ity. The 
sands of man’s 
beliet in 


himself as a 
heing created 
in the image 
of God are 
running out. 
Men and 
women are trying to escape today 
by dreaming of tomorrow, To- 
night I shall not talk about post- 
war planning or post-war hoping. 
Instead, I am going to ask you to 
explore with me the simple ele- 
ments on which we of America 
have founded our lives, to the 
end of discovering whether or 
not, in much of our planning, we 
have not overlooked that one 
element without which our plans 
will be futile. I am going to ask 
you to consider freedom and 
what it means. And I am also 
going to suggest to those who 
think in such terms that freedom 
also has a cash value. But let us 
-think in terms of the dignity of 
-man and not of messes of pot- 
tage. 

Let_us be high-brow in order 
to see if in being low-brow—call 
it practical—we are not in danger 
of missing the very thing that we 
are trying to get. To be concrete. 
How many of us are really willing 
to accept the challenge of indi- 
vidual responsibility and make 
our own futures? 

How many of us, I wonder, are 
watching for a chance to break 
out of the lockstep of thought in 
which we as a people are now 
marching and to do a little walk- 
ing at our own gait? And how 
many of us are just watchfully 
waiting for the line to break of 
itself, or, better yet, to be broken 
by someone we elect or select for 
that purpose? In other words, 
how many of us have the burning 
passion to step out for freedom? 
And how many of us are begin- 
ning to think of freedom as some- 
thing we would very much like to 
have given to us? There is a 
whale of a difference between the 
two approaches. 

Freedom is not a condition of 
life. It is the absence of a con- 
dition of life. The moment we 
think of it as a condition, we 
recognize—no matter what we 
may say to the contrary—a super- 
power which can tell us not only 
what is and what is not freedom, 
but also just how and why we 
must like it. I am reminded of 
‘that marshal of Napoleon’s who, 
entering a captured town, sum- 
moned the citizens to the market- 
place. “My friends,” he declared, 
“I bring you the perfect freedom. 
But be prudent. I shall shoot the 
first man who stirs.” 


Take the slogan “free enter- 





Dr. Willard H. Dow 


reshaped.| 





prise.” Everyone seems to have 
gone overboard for free enter- 





*Address delivered by Mr. Dow 
at the Biltmore Hotel, New York 
City, May 13, 1944, on receiving 
the Gold Medal Award of the 





|prise. But it appears that the 
|securing of free enterprise is a 
very complicated matter, and I 
should hate to be given the task 
of reducing some of the prescrip- 
tions I read to an algebraic for- 
mula. “Free enterprise,” if it is 
to be anything but a name, is not 
a permitted way of business. It 
arises out of an absence of a per- 
mitted way of business. 

We seem to be forgetting that a 
government cannot grant freedom 
of religion or of speech or of 
enterprise. When. we speak of 
granting or receiving freedom, we 
exactly reverse the processes of 
thought that moved those great 
men, the Founding Fathers, to 
evolve for themselves and their 





posterity—that is, for us—the 
Constitution and the _ Bill of 
Rights. We of America never 


wrung a Magna Carta from a 
king. Our forefathers fought and 
gained the right to think and act 
for themselves. The Declaration 
of Independence was a living, 
fighting thing and not just a nice 
resolution casually adopted at a 
convention. We did not derive our 
freedom from any government. 
On the contrary, we set up a gov- 
ernment and lodged with it only 
such small parts of our freedom 
as we thought necessary for the 
preservation of a reasonable or- 
der. Our wise fathers were so 
fearful that even these little trus- 
teeships of freedom might be 
abused, that they delegated su- 
preme power to no man and to 
no group of men, in the fervent 
hope that no government could 
ever be established as a thing of 
itself and apart from the people. 


We today, without thought of 
our words, speak of the “Govern- 
ment” or of “Washington” as a 
ruling power, and there are many 
who would propitiate that power 
in much the way that the cour- 
tiers of old are said to have 
fawned on their monarchs. Our 
forefathers simply would not have 
known how to do that sort of 
thing. They did not depend upon 
a government. The government 
depended on them. 


They derived their freedom to 
worship, to speak and to carry on 
from Almighty God and not from 
anything fashioned by man. 


The utter reversal that has 
come about in our manner of 
thinking—a reversal which holds 
much evil and no good—is being 
driven in by a parade of authori- 
ties through committee rooms, 
through lecture halls and even 
through pulpits, solemnly warn- 
ing us and exhorting us not to 
be hasty in getting rid of our war- 
time controis so as not to lapse 
into another dreadful era of 
tooth and claw. We are being 
warned against the dangers of 
freedom. We are being openly 
counseled to follow the cultures 
and even the diets of nations that 
never knew freedom. In e 
‘twenties, foreign missions were 
inspecting us to see how and why 
we managed so well. Now, in the 
‘forties, we are being taught that 
whatever we did in the past as a 
people was crude and quite wrong 
and that our future lies in being 
something other than American. 

All of which, to me, is rot, for 
I do not happen to be one of those 
who believe that the United States 
is a failure. And, although. we 
have a lot to learn and, if we 





U. S. Regarded As Perhaps Greatest World 


Force When 


sary dinner of “The Churchman,” 


the. well-being of its people witho 
to say that “peace will be almost 


cle Sam will show himself to be 
neither profligate nor parsimoni- 
ous. He will be fair, and that 
means to himself as well as to 
others. I have no economic radar 
to penetrate the future, but we 
can make it what we will it to be. 
Of that I am sure.” 

At the dinner, held at the Wal- 


the award is presented annually 
to one who has rendered distin- 
guished service in “the-promotion 
of good-will and better , under- 
standing. among all peoples.”. The 
presentation of the. award to Mr: 
Baruch was made by Thomas J: 
Watson, a trustee of. the Church- 
man Association, and President of 
the -International Business Ma- 


Baruch Says No Country Will Be Able To Improve Weil- 
Being Of Its People Without Our Help 


Depicting our nation as “a force, perhaps the greatest when the 
peace of the world is set,’ Bernard M, Baruch, at the 140th anniver- 


ment that “when the war is over no country will be able to improve 


daily-existence. In that crisis Un-e— 


dorf-Astoria, Mr. Baruch received | 
the “Churchman Award’ for 1944; | 


Peace Is Set 


on May 23, made the further state- 


ut our help.”. Mr. Baruch went on 
meaningless without betterment of 


4 
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| Byrnes, Director of the Office of 
| War Mobilization; James For- 
'restal, Secretary of the Navy; 
| Robert H. Jackson, Associate Jus- 
| tice of the Supreme Court; Robert 
| P. Patterson, Under-Secretary of 
War; William M. Jeffers, Presi- 
| dent of the Union Pacific R. R. 
/}and formerly Rubber Director for 
the War Production Board: the 
Right Rev. G. Ashton Oldham, 
Protestant. Episcopal Bishop of 
Albany, and Dr. Guy Emery Ship- 
ler, editor of “The Churchman.” 

The address of Mr. Baruch 
follows: 

“My deep thanks for the com- 
pliments paid me by “The Church- 
man’s’ medal, by the distinguished 
speakers and by your presence 
here. 

“After the flattering words 





chines Corp. Among the speak- 
ers at-the dinner were James F. 


spoken about me, I should like 





international Monetary 


An international conference 


N. H. More than 40 nations have 


President Roosevelt — 42 Nations Invited 


monetary problems has been called by President Roosevelt. 
conference, which will begin on July 1, will be held at Bretton Woods. 


conference, the official designation of which will be the United Na- 
tions Monetary and Financial Conference. 


Gonference Galled By 


to discuss post-war international 
The 


been invited to participate in the 


The United States dele- 





tary of the Treasury Morgenthau. | 
The White House announcement | 
in the matter was issued as fol-' 
lows on May 26: 

“President Roosevelt has called 
an international conference for 
the purpose of discussing pro- 
posals to meet post-war interna- 
tional monetary problems. 

“Invitations have been extend- 
ed to all the United Nations and_| 
the nations associated with them 
in the war, requesting them to 
send official representatives to 
the United States for the confer- 
ence which will begin on July 1. 

“The delegates representing the 
United States will be headed by 
Secretary Morgenthau of the 
Treasury. 

“The conference is expected to 
last several weeks. 

“All agreements worked out by 
the conference subsequently will 
be submitted to the respective 
governments for approval. 

“List of governments and au- 
thorities invited to participate in 
the conference follows: _ 

“Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Chile, China, Colombia, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, 
Dominican Republic, Ecuador, 
Egypt, El Salvador, Ethiopia, 
French committee of National 
Liberation, Greece, Guatemala, 
Haiti, Honduras, Iceland, India, 
Iran, Iraq, Liberia, Luxembourg, 
Mexico,. Netherlands, New Zea- 
land, Nicaragua, Norway, Pan- 
ama, Paraguay, Peru, Philippine 
Commonwealth, Poland, Union of 
South Africa, Union of Soviet So- 
cialist Republics, United Kingdom, 
Uruguay, Venezuela, Yugoslavia.” 

According to the Associated 
Press, proposals to be considered, 
are understood to be: 

“A $10,000,000,000 international 
bank to. finance. reconstruction 
and development. 

“An $8,000,000,000 stabilization 
fund to provide a gold base for 
the. currency of each participating 
nation and reduce fluctuations in 
international currency transac- 
tions.” 

Stating that. bids for Congres- 
sional representation on the Amer- 
ican delegation were made in the 
Senate on May 27, the Associated 
Press Washington advices said: 








keep our balance, we shall always 





American Institute of Chemists. 
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“Senator Wagner (D., N. Y.), 
Chairman of the Banking Com- 





gation will be headed by Secre-® 


| House announcement followed a 


mittee, said that he thought it 
would be a good thing for legis- 
lators to sit in on the delibera- 
tions since Mr. Roosevelt has as- 
serted any agreements will be 
submitted to the respective Gov- 
ernments for ratification. 
“Senator Ferguson (R., Mich.) 
advocated that members of the 
Senate and House Banking Com- 
mittees attend the conference. He 
said that the Senate will have to 
act if treaties evolve from the de- 
liberations and both House and 
Senate will have to approve any 
legislation needed to implement 
decisions of the conference. 


“It is stated that the White 


series of conferences which Pres- 
ident Roosevelt had held with 
John G. Winant, Ambassador to 
Great Britain; Harry D. White, 
monetary expert of the Treasury, 
and other specialists in interna- 
tional finance. 

“That such a conference would 
be held has been certain since 
monetary experts of 34 united 
and associated nations agreed last 
April 21 on broad outlines of a 
post-war stabilization program, 
including an $8,000,000,000 gold- 
based -stabilization fund,” said 
Associated Press accounts (Wash- 
ington) May 19, which added: 

“The question of when it should 
be held has been a major prob- 
lem, however. Current pre-inva- 
sion restrictions on even diploma- 
tic travel from the British Isles, 
for instance, have loomed as an 
obstacle. Representatives would 
be expected from all the govern- 
ments in exile based in London. 

“The agreement approved in 
principle by the monetary experts 
of 34 nations apparently will be 
the starting basis for conference 
discussions. It calls for the United 
States to contribute about $2,500,- 
000,000 to the international sta- 
bilization fund. Britain would put 
in.about $1,250,000,000 and Russia 
about $1,000,000,000.” 

The report of Secretary Mor- 
genthau to a group of Senate and 
House committees on April 21 
making known.the reaching of an 
agreement by technical experts of 
the United Nations for an inter- 






to say a few kind words about ; 
certain relative of mine—a rela} 
tive of yours—the one who made 
me possible—the one who make 
you possible—our Uncle Sam. W 
gaze on him with a sort of tolera: 
tion and amusement, but he is ; 
pretty sturdy soul. He is alway/ 
on the side of right—sometimes =< 
little slow getting there, but wher 
he does arrive he makes: himsel: 
felt. He is better than we think 
he is stronger than we know. Le’ 
me state a few of his claims tc 
your respect. : 

“There is a tendency among us 
to wonder whether he—let us say 
we—have done all we should have 
done in the world cataclysm. We 
search our souls for reassurance. 

“Perhaps we have not done asi 
well as we should have done, or 
as we could have done. Nor yeti 
will do. But even so, we do not 
have to hang our heads. Withou 
us, could the Russians have held? 
Could the Japanese have been 
stopped? Could the valiant Chi- 
nese have done as well as the 
have? And what of the magnifi- 
cent fight of the British? Were 
we not of help to them? Churchill 
has proclaimed his debt to us. 
Even Stalin has admitted the ef- 
fect upon his battles of the war- 
making power of America. Today 
the bloody Nazis and the Japs 
face a defeat that without us 
could not be. 

“We are fighting—and helping 
——not on limited fronts, but on 
the whole circumference of the 
globe, and from the North to the 
South Poles. Even now our men 
are poised ready for the great in- 
vasion and the blow at Japan. We 
feed the hungry and we clothe 
the naked. We build roads, air- 
ports, harbors and plants. We 
suply our allies all over the 
world with machines of death and 
supports of life, in food, medicine 
and shelter. 

“We are the most powerful na- 
tion in the world. Let us not for- 
get that. By keeping it in our 
mind we shall not ignore the ob- 
ligation power carries with it— 
to use it justly and helpfully. And 
we shall be a force, perhaps the 
greatest, when the peace of the 
world is set. 

“When the war is over, no coun- 
try will be able to improve the 
well-being of its people without 
our help. Peace will be almost 
meaningless without betterment 
of daily existence. In that crisis 
Uncle Sam will show himself to 
be neither profligate nor parsimo- 
nious. He will be fair, and that 
means to himself as well as to 
others. I have no economic radar 
to penetrate the future, but we 
can make it what we will it to 
be. Of that I am sure. 

“In assessing our position, let 
us remember that, great as our 
physical strengths are, they are 
made even greater by the fact 
that our spiritual armor is untar- 
nished by self-gain; all our steps 
toward self-protection are steps 
to save the world—to bring peace 
to all nations of good will. 


“America has never forgotten— 
and will never forget—the nobler 
things that brought her into being 
and that light her path—the path 
that was entered upon only 150 
years ago—a little more than 
twice my own age. How young 
she is! It will be centuries be- 
fore she will adopt that maturity 
of custom—the clothing of the 
grave—that most people believ 
she is already fitted for. , 
“Our people are hard-bitten. 
They owe only to themselves what 
they have, but somehow, they 
have always preserved the chiv- 
alry and idealism that others mis- 
takenly assume is softness. 


“Soft? Who dares say that? 
Have we not fought whenever the 
test showed that fighting meant 
national existence and _ self-re- 
spect? When did we ever fail to 
fight? And when did we ever 
fight without high purpose, with 
one possible exception? 


“I see the leaven of time at 
work. The precepts of the great 







































































































national. monetary fund was noted 
in our April 27 issue, pagé 1737. 
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force of arms.... 
Communist. There is no 


particular ideologies. 


le. s 


’ will look after it.... 





he British Statesman 


“We do not include in our program of world 
renovation any forcible action against any govern- 
ment whose internal form of administration does 
not come up to our ideas, and any remarks I have 
made on that subject refer only to enemy powers 
and their satellites who will be struck down by the 


“In one place we support a King, in another a 


attempt by us to enforce 


We only want to beat the 
enemy, and then, in happy and serene peace, let. the 
best expression be given by the will of the peo- 


“As this war has progressed it has become less 
ideological in its character, in my opinion. The Fas- 
cist power in Italy has been overthrown and will, 
in a reasonable period of time, be completely ex- 
punged, mainly by the Italian democracy them- 
selves. If there is anything left over after that, we 


“The victories of the Russian armies have been 
attended by a great rise in strength of the Russian 
state and a remarkable broadening of its views... . 

“Quite recently some of our representatives from 
the Ministry of Information were allowed to make 
a considerable tour in Russia and found opportuni- 


ties of seeing for themselves what they liked. They 
found an atmosphere of candid friendliness and 
keen desire to see British films and hear of our 
country and what it is doing in the war. Children 
in schools were being informed about the war on 
the seas and of its difficulties and perils and how 


the northern convoys got 


through to Russia. There 


seemed a great desire among the people that Britain 
and Russia should be friends. 


—— 


“These are marked departures from conceptions 


which were held some years ago for reasons we can 
all understand.’”’—Winston Churchill. 

We evidently have here the typical British states- 
man speaking with a very Substantial degree of 


frankness. 


May we in the future hear less about “ideologies” 
and more about more vital issues from all allied 


leaders! 





The State Of Trade 


Industry and labor are turning their eyes toward the post-war 
period with some fear and trepidation. They are concerned as to 
hhow and where they will fit into the scheme of things with the 
return of America to a peacetime economy. Commerce and industry 


have for the most part been engaged 


in war work, production 


of goods for civilian needs having suffered curtailment and and in 





some 
ceased entirely. There has never 
been any doubt of America’s abil- 
ity to meet its war requirements, 
and this it has done. 

In November of last year indus- 
trial production reached its peak 
and has shown signs of tapering 
off. Large surpluses of arms and 
equipment for war have accumu- 





fruit. Both of the major parties 
have consecrated themselves to 
the principle of international co- 
operation and force. This may 
have the effect, as has been said, 
of ‘taking the peace out of politics 
and politics out of the peace.’ 
That is the way it should be. 

“Today we are deep in war, 
where we shall be for some time 
to come. We can survive only 
through victory, and that will 
come by tensing every muscle on 
the job and by making every ef- 
fort of spirit. Then, with the vista 
of peace before us, a peace which 
we shall make beautiful—or dis- 
tort—we will have the content- 
ment that comes from duty well 
done, or the contempt of failure. 

“In another day, Cicero said the 
proudest boast a man could utter 
was ‘Civia Romanus sum’ (I am 
a Roman citizen). It is my 
prayer that our conduct may al- 
ways be such as to carry greater 
praise in the accolade: 


“*T am an American.’ 

“One last word. Some ask why 
we fight? This is my answer: 
We fight for 

‘Ancient Rights, unnoticed . as 
: the breath we draw, . 

' (Leave to live by ' ng” man’s 
leave, underneath‘the Law.’ 


“My thanks again.” 


instances activity having® 





lated, making cutbacks and can- 
cellation of contracts in recent 
months, running into substantial 
sums, necessary. This action has 
resulted in a reduction of per- 
sonnel, and in some cases a com- 
plete shut-down in plant. No al- 
ternative of a changeover to non- 
war production is open to man- 
agement, due to wartime restric- 
tions and controls which govern 
vital materials, 

For an early solution of the 
problem much depends upon the 
outcome of the battles presently 
being waged. Should the expec- 
tations of our military and naval 
leaders be fulfilled, the Govern- 
ment will permit production of 
some civilian goods possibly eight 
months hence. In view of these 
prospects, it is important that re- 
conversion of plant and equip- 
ment to a civilian economy be 
undertaken as soon as practicable. 
By so doing, it will lessen the 
impact of the transition period by 
assisting labor and management 
in finding their proper place and 
function in the post-war era. 

In some quarters it is felt that 
the time is premature for such 
plans and that they should await 
victory first. Those of more sober 
judgment hold that now is the ac- 
ceptable time for such planning, 
thus avoiding confusion which 
may probably ensue. 


A perusal of the weekly reports 
of trade and industry for the past 
week reveal only slight changes 
over the previous week in the rise 
and fall cf production. On the 
favorable side, advances were 
noted in electric output, freight 
car loadings and paper arid paper- 








board. production, while output of 
anthracite and bituminous coal 
edged lower and the forecast of 
scheduled production of steel in- 
gots and castings for the current 
week is expected to decline 
slightly. However, the large-scale 
shell program and orders for 
landing craft now under way pro- 
vide mills. with an overflow ton- 
nage and assure producers of no 
slack moments for several months 
to come. As for retail trade, 
marked activity was the order 
stimulated somewhat by pre-holi- 
day buying of summer apparel 
and accessories. 

In the field of electric produc- 
tion, results reveal that output of 
electricity advanced to approxi- 
mately 4¢,245,678,000 kwh. in the 
week ended May 20 from 4,238,- 
375,000 kwh. in the preceding 
week, as reported by the Edison 
Electric Institute. The latest fig- 
ures represent a gain of 6.3% over 
one year ago, when output 
reached 3,992,250,000 kwh. Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York 
reports system output of 180,400,- 
000 in the week ended May 21, 
and compares with 177,900,000 
kwh. for the corresponding week 
of 1943, or.an increase of 1.4%. 

The steel mills of the country 
in recent weeks are reflecting the 
pressure of intensified war with 
the current shell program crowd- 
ing out other products. The man- 
power question still remains a 
dominant factor in production, 
and fears of increasing losses of 
skilled labor this summer are 
prompting mill owners to exert 
every effort to push ahead for 
earliest delivery as much tonnage 
as possible now standing on mill 


books, magazine “Steel,” in its 
market summary the _ current 
week reveals. The increased 


tempo of shell steel and. landing 
craft production, according to the 
summary, “not. only provides 
mills with overflow tonnage, but 
assures most producers all they 
can handle for several months.” 
A general decrease in third 
quarter allotments has been sharp 
in some cases, the summary indi- 
cated, attributing the cause to an 
expected decline in output, be- 
cause of a lack of skilled labor, 
effects of hot weather and the 
need for equipment repair, add- 
ing that with respect to require- 
ments for the last half, much de- 
pends on the progress of the war 
in western Europe, The full ef- 
fects of the heavy shell program 
embarked upon should be known 
early in the third quarter. In cop- 
ing with the problems of this pro- 
gram, the summary reveals that 
no new rolling capacity will be 
required, though considerable 
forging and machinery equipment 
will be necessary. Installation of 
this equipment will be soon, and 
some in plants never before en- 
gaged in this type of production. 
The magazine reports a sharp re- 
duction in WPB allocations of tin 
plate for cans in the third quarter, 
setting the figure at 634,000 tons 
as against 800,000 tons asked by 
industry. In view of the curtail- 
ment of tin plate, according .to the 
same source, an understanding has 
been reached with can makers, in 
meeting seasonal demand for fruit 
and vegetable canners, in the 
third quarter, by keeping down 
production of cans for non-sea- 
sonal products and giving right of 
way to those for food products. 


Of the important steel products 
of a more finished nature than the 
major products, the magazine re- 
ports a heavy demand, with pro- 
ducers running into difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient steel to fill 
requirements. As for pig iron and 
scrap for steelmaking, the indus- 
try is confronted with no problem 
of supply, since both are suffi- 
cient for the high steel production 
rate, the summary points out, 
adding,. “serap is moving freely 
and reserves in most cases are all 
that melters desire. Some appre- 
hension continues as to supply 
late in the year, but up to this 
time no trouble’ has been experi- 
enced. In pig iron the situation 
is so easy that blast furnaces down 








for relining are not being pushed 
for relighting, especially in face 
of lack of skilled labor to refit 
them. The problem: of turnings, 
which probably will be increased 
by the heavy shell program, has 
not been solved and alloy con- 
tamination is causing many re- 
jections. 

As for the rate of steel produc- 
tion, the American Iron and Steel 
Institute places scheduled output 
for the week beginning May 29, at 
97.5% of rated capacity, equiva- 
lent to 1,746,500 tons of steel in- 
gots and castings, a decline from 
recent new highs established in 
the United States. Scheduled out- 
put for the current week com- 
pares with operations at the rate 
of 98.4%, and output of 1,762,600 
tons a week ago. For the week 
beginning May 31, last year, steel 
output totaled 1,704,000 tons, and 
the rate was 98.4% of capacity. 

With respect to freight carried 
by the railroads carloadings of 
revenue freight for the week 
ended May.20 totaled 871,105 cars, 
the Association of American Rail- 
roads announced. This was an in- 
crease of 2,796 cars, or 0.3% 
above the preceding week this 
year, and an increase of 27,263 
cars, or 3.2% above the corre- 
sponding week of 1943, Com- 
pared with a similar period in 
1942, an increase of 33,429 cars, or 
4%, is shown. : 

The first step in the return of 
the anthracite mines to their pri- 
vate owners was taken on Friday, 
last, when Economic Stabilization 
Director, Fred M. Vinson, ap- 
proved the anthracite coal con- 
tract, which provides wage in- 
creases for miners, and at the 
same time authorized a reduction 
in anthracite prices by about 14 
cents a ton. The mines were 
seized by the Government last 
November as a result of a wage 
dispute between the operators and 
the miners. A reduction in the 


ther impetus was given to retail 
trade by pre-holiday purchases of 
summer apparel and accessories. 
Estimates of department store 
sales were set at 15% to 20% 
above the same week of 1943. The 
coat and suit market enjoyed 
brisk business with buyers for re- 
tail. trade placing orders for re- 
quirements through the month of 
September. According to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank’s index, sales 
in New York City for the weekly 
period to May -.20 advanced by 
18% over the same period of 
last year. For the four weeks 
ending May 20 sales rose by 18%, 
and for the year to May 20 they 
improved by 7%. 

Retail trade in some sections of 
the countr'y had to contend with 
inclement weather the past week 
but managed to hold its own, 
when viewed from results 
achieved in the same period one 
year ago. Dun & Bradstreet, Inc., 
in its review of retail business, re- 
ported further tightness the past 
week in many staple apparel, tex- 
tile and leather lines where gov- 
ernment continues to be a heavy 
purchaser. Deliveries of summer 
merchandise were good, the re- 
view stated, though some buyers 
were reported to have set limits 
for delivery of fall goods, Retail 
apparel sales’ continued to com- 
prise a goodly portion of the total 
volume with women’s and chil- 
dren’s wear, particularly active. 
A slight inerease in the sales of 
men’s wear was also indicated. 
The Memorial Day week-end pro- 
vides an added incentive to shop- 
‘pers to purchase sports goods and 
the usual vacation equipment. In 
the hardware and paint line, some 
letup in buying was noted, influ- 
‘enced by rainy weather. In‘ com- 
parison with a year ago, regional 
trade volume was favorable, says 
the review, reporting a gain of as 
much as 12% for the country:as a 
whole, and showing regional per- 





price of anthracite averaging 28 
cents a ton was to go into effect 
on June 1, while the mines were 
under Government control. This 
recent agreement; which has the 
WLB approval, cuts the scheduled 
reduction by an average of 13.3 
cents a ton, leaving a net cut ap- 
proximating 14 cents a ton. The 
revised -prices, it is understood, 
go into effect on June 1, for the 
producers and shortly thereafter 
for retail trade. 


As for production. in the an- 
thracite coal fields the U. S. Bu- 
reau of Mines reports estimated 
output of Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite at.1,305,000 tons for the week 
ended May 20, 1944, a decrease of 
21,000 tons, or 1.6% from the pre- 
ceding week. An increase of 23,- 
000 tons, or 1.8%, is noted when 
compared with output in the cor- 
responding week of 1943. For the 
ealendar year to date, however, an 
increase of 4.4% is shown over the 
similar period of 1943. 


Bituminous coal output for the 
week ended May 20 reflected a 
decrease of 260,000 net tons from 
the preceding week at 12,310,000 
tons, and a rise of 881,000 from 
a year ago, when production for 
the comparable week was 11,429,- 
000 tons, as reported by the Na- 
tional Coal Association. Output 


to date—Jan. 1 through May 20,}|, 


1944—aggregated 247,705,000 tons, 
as against 236,087,000 tons for a 
like period in 1943. The report 
of the Solid Fuels Administration 
placed production for the week 
ended May 13 at 12,560,000 net 
tons, against 12,150,000 tons in the 
preceding week. 

Paper output for the week end- 
ed May 20 was equal to 91.6% of 
capacity, against 89.6% in the 
preceding week and 92.2% for the 
week ended May 22, 1943, the 
American Paper & Pulp Asso- 
ciation’s iadex of mill activity dis- 
elosed. As for paperboard, pro- 
duction for the same period was 
reported at 97% of capacity, 
against 95% in the preceding 
week. 

Marked activity noted in retail 
trade in New York in past weeks 
was again present last week. Fur- 


centage increases as follows: New 
England, 8 to 10%; East, 10 te 
12%; Middle West, 6 to 10%; 
‘Northwest, 5 to 8%; South, 12 to 
16%; Southwest, 14 to 17%, and 
the Pacific Coast area, 12 to 14%. 

Department store sales on a 
country-wide basis, as taken from 
the Federal Reserve Board’s in- 
dex, moved upward by 15% for 
the week ended May 20, compared 
with the same week a year ago, 
while sales for the four weeks’ 
period ended May 20 advanced by 
18% over a similar period a year 
ago. For the year to May 20 an 
increase of 6% was noted over a 
like period in 1943. ; 


Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on May 30 that the 
tenders for $1,200,000,000, or 
thereabouts, of 91-day Treasury 
bills to be dated June 1 and to ma- 
ture Aug. 31, 1944, which were 
offered on May 26, were opened 
at the Federal Reserve Banks on 
May 29. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $1,887,125,000. 

Total accepted, $1,215,335,000 
(includes $50,745,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). ~ 

Average price 99.905, equivalent 
rate of discount approximately 
0.375% per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids: 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 

(60% of the amount bid for at 
the low price was accepted.) 

There was a maturity of a sim- 
ilar issue of bills on June 1 in the 
amount of $1,007,386,000. , 
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communiques and the pro- 
nouncements of the Secretary 
of State in vain for much evi- 
dence of such a situation. But 
this time as so often in the 
past the President has appar- 
ently chosen other media 
through which to make pub- 
lic his ideas and attitudes. 
Last year he chose a popular 
magazine of large circulation 
and a writer whose gift of 
effective popular presenta- 
tion of the views or policies 
of a sopnsor are well known 
to let the public see what his 
trend of thought was con- 
cerning our post-war foreign 
relations. He has now quite 
evidently chosen the same 
writer and the same magazine 
to tell the American people 
of his “great design” in world 
politics as it has developed to 
date and as it was exemplified 
at Teheran. If there had been 
any suspicion that the Presi- 
dent’s account (for that in es- 
sentials is what it is) of what 
really happened at Teheran 
was a little fanciful, or lack- 
ing in essentials, such doubt 
must by now have been dis- 
solved by what Mr. Churchill 
had to say at points last week 
before the House of Com- 
mons. 


Although Secretary Hull, 
Mr. Churchill, Mr. Stalin, 
and, on occasion, even the 
President still have good 
words for the Atlantic Char- 
ter—indeed use it—as a sort 
of shibboleth when the occa- 


sion appears to require it—it, 


seems fairly clear at this time 
that President Roosevelt con- 
ceives of a post-war world 
controlled by the armed might 
of Russia, the British Empire, 
and the United States. What 
specifically these three con- 
trolling powers are to do in 
this or that part of the world 
or with reference to this or 
that question is at this moment 
quite “fluid” (for which read 
wholly undetermined). They 
may here adhere to the tenets 
of the Atlantic Charter, so far 
as definite meaning can be 
found for such vague general- 
ities, and there conveniently 
forget that such a document 
ever existed. Pax Britannica, 
concerning which so many 
kind words are heard these 
days, is to be transmuted ap- 
parently into a sort of Pax 
Britannica -Americana- Russi- 
ana—and since British and 
Russian interests often clash, 
while ours collide little with 
either, the United States 
would hold the balance of 
power between the two—and 
thus be more or less rulers of 
the world. 


No Place For Us 

Fantastic? It appears defi- 
nitely so to us, but that is 
what is being made of the 
facts as they have been 
guardedly entrusted to the 
public and it is not easy to 
make anything else of the sit- 


any such position as this, or 
even any serious attempt to 
attain such a position, is full 
of hazard to us and is certain 
to be exceedingly costly in 
the end. In the first place, 
neither Russia nor the Brit- 
ish Empire will at any time 
willingly permit the United 
States to act as a sort of com- 
pulsory arbitrator in impor- 
tant matters which may arise 
in dispute between the two 
countries. If one or the other 
agree in any particular in- 
stance to such an arrangement 
it will be because it either 
has good ground to believe it 
has our ear, or else it fears 
the armed power that we 
could—and would—throw in- 
to any conflict which might 
arise out of the dispute. We 
can scarcely imagine any 
thoughtful American with the 
good of his country fully at 
heart wishing to have the 
United States playing any 
such world role as is thus 
suggested. 


But there are other and 
more immediate complica- 
tions which may or may not 
greet the casual eye. For one 
thing, it may be taken for 
granted that neither Russia 
nor Great Britain will fail to 
exact the last farthing for 
even appearing to accept such 
an arrangement from the 
hands of President Roosevelt. 
It already appears that the 
President has resigned him- 
self—if he ever had a great 








uation. But fantastic or not, 


deal of real interest in the 
matter—to permitting Stalin 
to have his way in the Baltic 
regions and probably in other 
parts of eastern Europe as the 
price —or,one of them — of 
Russia’s “return to the fam- 
ily of nations.” What other 
prices the Marshal will exact 
in the future can not at this 
time be known, but it is plain 
as a pikestaff that if ever 
there was a hard-headed—and 
hard-hearted — realist in 
world politics, Stalin is the 
man. He doubtless has other 
ambitions and covets other 
prizes—w hich _ incidentally 
may or may not include world 
communism, but which cer- 
tainly include considerations 
of the sort quite well under- 
stood in non-communistic 
world politics—and will not 
be backward about seizing op- 
portunities as they present 
themselves. 


The British Position 


We doubt if any one whose 
judgment is worth a fig has 
ever supposed that any of 
this was escaping Winston 
Churchill, that veteran of 
world politics. Nor need we 
suppose that this same gen- 
tleman does not understand 
that Russia, dominant in east- 
ern Europe and rid of any 
threat from Japan, would be 
far stronger than a Britain 
without. strong alliances in 
western or central Europe or 
America. He doubtless is also 


Former Government 
Officials Join 
Am. Business Congress 


The American Business Con- 
gress, a National organization of 
independent business men with 
membership extending through- 
out the United States; announces 
that Sylvan Joseph, former Re- 
gional OPA Administrator for 
seven Middle Atlantic States, and 
Harwood Gilder, former Financial 
Advisor of the WPB and Assist- 
ant to the Chairman of the 
Smaller War Plants Corp., have 
been elected to the Board of Di- 
rectors. With past experience in 
three Governmental agencies of 
importance to independent busi- 
ness, they will act in an advisory 
capacity in matters pertaining to 
problems of business men, relat- 
ing to price control, priorities, etc, 

Four officers of the organization 
were retained in office by a vote 
of the membership. These were: 
George Harrison, President; Nat 
Bass, Vice-President; Alonzo Ma- 
gee, Treasurer, 
Schwab, Secretary. 


The new Board of Directors, 
composed of business men repre- 
senting 16 different industries, 
and include the following: Ben 
Abrams (President, Emerson Ra- 
dio & Phonograph Corp.), A. 
Bloom (General Instrument 
Corp.)¢Benjamin Botwinick (Taxi- 
cab Bureau, Inc.), President; Jos. 
D. Brown (Poloron Products Inc.), 
Albert W. Clurman (Counsellor- 
at-Law), S. Cummings (Execu- 
tive Secretary National Associa- 
tion of Uniform Manufacturers), 
Thomas Donovan (Counsellor-at- 
Law), Harry Golden (President, 
Magna Products Corp.), Harold 
Gessner (La Marquise Footwear 
Co.), Harwood Gilder (President, 
Harwood Gilder & Co., Inc.), Syl- 
van Joseph, Milton J. Karp (Pres- 
ident Karp Metal Products Co.), 
Victor Lebow (Chester Roth Co., 
Inc.), John Mariano, Oscar Ray 





(Vice-President, Times Appliance 
Co., Inc.), George J. Seedman, 
(President, Times Square Stores 
Corp.) and Ira Shorin (Topps 
Chewing Gum). 





Empire standing alone would, 
at least militarily speaking, 
be no match for the United 
States. In the situation ap- 
parently envisaged by the 
President, the British Empire 
would without question hold 
third place in the Triumvirate 
—subject to the whims of the 
United States, if not in sub- 
stantial degree dependent 
upon Russian goodwill. Now 
the rise of the British Empire 
in the first place and its sur- 
vival through the centuries 
are the fruits of the ability of 
British statesmen to foresee 
and forestall just such situa- 
tions. It is not likely that they 
will succumb this time with- 
out a struggle to say the least. 
Of this Mr. Churchill’s sur- 
prising defense of Spain, and 
the not entirely irresponsible 
discussion in England of revi- 
sion of the British attitude 
toward western and central 
European powes—even in- 
cluding Germany —may be 
taken as a confirmation. On 
the basis of present prospects 
Britain will be in need of al- 
lies in Europe—and may even 
now be looking around for 
them. 


For the United States, all 
this has one message of para- 
mount importance. It is this: 
The time has come for us all 





well aware that such a British 


and Harold. M. 


‘Bill Simplifying Individual Income Tax 


Passed By Congress 


Following the completion by 


provide for the simplifaction of the individual income tax the bill of 


May 23 was sent to the President, 


on a motion by Representative 
Doughton (Dem.-N. C.), Chairman 
of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, technical Senate. amend- 
ments. The bill had been fa- 
vorably reported by the Senate 
Finance Committee on May 16. 
Senate approval of the bill on 
May 20 came after-Senator Langer 
(Rep.-N. D.) yielded the floor 
following 3 hours and 20 minutes 
of speechmaking the previous day 
and another hour at the May 20 
session. He had refused to permit 
action on May 19 on the ground 
that the simplification bill was 
filled with perplexities he needed 
time to study. -Associated Press 
advices reporting this, added that 
Senator McCarran (Dem.-Nev.) 
abandoned plans to amend the 
bill to cut the cabaret tax from 
30 to 10% after he said he was 
assured by Finance Committee 
Chairman George (Dem.-Ga.) that 
the amendment would be accepted 
to the pending bill raising the 
National debt limit from. $210,000,- 
000,000 to $240,000,000,000. 

The Associated Press on May 23 
noted that the bill did not pass 
without a floor fight. Represen- 
tative McLean (Rep.-N. J.), hav- 
ing renewed his assertions that it 
is not merely a simplification bill 
but a revenue-raising measure. It 
was further stated: 

Mr. McLean, a member of the 
Ways and Means Committee, pre- 
viously had said it would increase 
individual income taxes by $2,000,- 
000,000. 

Mr. Doughton vigorously dis- 
puted this, citing figures to show 
that the Treasury actually would 
lose $60,000,000 of the $17,000,- 
000,000 now collected from indi- 
diduals. 








to look very carefully before 
we do any further leaping. 


From the Associated Press we 
also quote: 


The measure rearranges the 


whole individual income tax struc- 


ture, discarding the two-year-old 
wartime “Victory” tax and setting 
new normal and surtax rates and 
exemptions—while keeping actual 
tax burden at substantially pres- 


‘ent levels for most persons. 


Early in the month, May 5, the House unanimously passed thé 
bill, and on May 20 the Senate adopted the proposed legislatior 
by a voice vote; on May 23 the House, in unanimously passing 











And Signed By Presiden 


Congress of action on the bill t 


who signed it at 7 p.m. on May 29 





the bill by a voice vote, accepted,® 







































| Effective next Jan. 1, the with- 
holding system would be adjustec 
to take the full tax liability fo 
wage and salary persons earning® 
up to $5,000. Thus the withholding 
levy would become the actual tax. 
beginning next year, for 30,000,006 
taxpayers. They would owe no 
more at the end of the tax year. 

No change would be made i 
amounts withheld from pay en- 
velopes this year, but the Govern 
ment itself would compute the 
taxes on 1944 income for those 
with wages and salaries of $5,000 
and less. 

The measure wovld add some 
150,000 new taxpayers earning be- 
tween $555 and $624, while re- 
shifting to the status of income 
taxpayers approximately 9,000,- 
000 persons now subject to the 
Victory tax but with incomes not 
large enough to come under pres- 
ent income levies. 

Generally, in the reshuffling to 
attain a two-tax system to sup- 
plant the present three-way—Vic- 
tory, normal and _ surtax—take 
from taxpayers’ pockets, the leg- 
islation eases the burden for per- 
sons with large families, while 
increasing somewhat the load for 
childless married couples. This 
'results from a flat $500 personal 
|exemption for each taxpayer and 
dependent to replace the present 
scale of $1,200 for a married cou- 
ple plus $350 for each dependent. 

It does not disturb the present 
$1,500 exemption allowed men 
and women in the armed services 
‘above their regular family status 
credits. 

To provide “freedom from com- 
putation” relief at the close of 
this year, pending January effec- 
| tive date of the new withholding 
|system, all those with wages and 
|salaries up to $5,000 and receiv- 
‘ing no more than $100 from 
/sources not subject to withhold- 
|ing will be permitted simply to 
file a withholding receipt in place 
of a regular return. 
| The adoption of the bill by the 
'House on May 5. was referred to 
in our May 11 issue, page 1941. 



























Manpower Needs And Lahor Supply Are 
In Better Balance Says Conference Board 


Apart from rising seasonal requirements for farm labor, current 
manpower needs appear to be in better balance with labor supply than 


at any other corresponding period 


the National Industrial Conference Board, on May 16. The plateau in 
manpower. needs on the home front, which became evident in the 
Board’s employment figures in the closing quarter of last year, has 













since the war began, according to 










continued in the early months of® 


this year, says the Board, which 
states that the main difficulty 
now is that of supplying man- 
power as sudden and unantic- 
ipated adjustements in the war 
program are made. 


The Board. further said: 

‘Demands for farm labor were 
primarily’ resyonsible for a net 
gain of approximately 300,000 in 
employment during March. The 
total number at work and in the 
armed forces rose 61.3 million 
compared with 60.9 million at the 
beginning of the year and 59.5 
million in March, 1943. An in- 
crease of about 350,000 at work 
on the farms plus an estimated 
net addition of 100,000 to the 
armed forces was offset in part 
by the unbroken decline in civi- 
lian nonagricultural employment. 

“The total number of nonfarm 
civilian workers in March was 
down to 41.8 million as compared 
with a wartime peak of 43.0 mil- 
lion in July, 1943, and 42.6 mil- 
lion in March of last year. Only 
in transportation was civilian em- 
plovment. greater than in March, 
1943. In manufacturing, employ- 
ment has declined by more than 





number at work on construction 
has dropped by 750,000 and was 
less than half of the correspond- 
ing total in the initial months of 
the war. Total employment in 
the nation’s five basic industries 


— minerals, manufacturing, con- 
struction, transportation and pub- 
lic utilities—was well over half 
a million lower in the _ initial 
quarter of 1944 than a year ago. 
“Employment in manufacturing 
has fallen off by nearly 650,000 
in the past four months. Of the 
20 major manufacturing groups 
only three increased the number 
on their payrolls. These acces- 
sions were minor compared to the 
substantial losses during the 
month in the _ transportation 
equipment and chemical groups. 
“The increase of 350,000 in farm 
employment from February to 
March was.entirely in the cate- 
gory, of; family labor. The num- 
ber of:hired workers remained at 
a ‘level'alniest'‘10% below that of | 





























206,000 since last year while the 


March, 1943.” 
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bn Lend-Lease operations 
Roosevelt on May 22. 






1941,” says the report, “we have 
Sent a total of more than 30,000 
planes, about 25,000 tanks and 
pver 800,000 other military motor 
ehicles to the forces of our Al- 
lies, Of these totals, over 23,000 
of the planes, over 23,000 of the 
tanks and almost 550,000 of the 
other motor vehicles went under 
lend-lease. The others were paid 
for in cash by our Allies.” 

In his letter transmitting the 
report to Congress the President 
Said: 


“To the Congress of the United 
r States of America: 


| “fT am submitting herewith the 
-15th Report on Lend-Lease Oper- 
ations for the period ending 
March 31, 1944. 

“United Nations forces are now 
about to strike new and mightier 
blows at Nazi-occupied Europe 
from offensive bases in the West, 
the South and the East. The fight- 
ing men of many nations have 
been banded together in combined 
operations. They are armed with 
| the most powerful weapons that 
the combined resources and in- 
genuity of the United Nations can 
| Produce. They are ready to bring 
|-to bear their strength to continue 

the crushing process against the 
| Nazis and the German war ma- 
| chine. 

“Our American forces will go 
into battle side by side with the 
men of Britain, France, Norway, 
Poland, Czecho-Slovakia, Nether- 
lands and our other Allies. 
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Nations’ flags will escort the 
fleets. In the skies, the Royal Air 
Force will join with the United 
| States Army Air Forces in blast- 
_ing the paths for our troops and 
| in. protecting them from air at- 
| tack. 

“For this great undertaking the 















United Nations’ fighting partner- 

ship has been made far stronger 

by lend-lease and reverse lend- 
, lease. Through lend-lease we 
| Ihave made certain that every man 
| in the forces of the other United 
Nations who goes into battle be- 
side an American ‘fighting man 
has what he needs to hit the com- 
mon enemy as hard as possible. 
Through reverse lend-lease the 
American forces have been sim- 
ilarly aided by our Allies with 


everything they had that we 
needed. 
“On the eastern European 


front, also, arms and other war 

supplies provided by the United 

States and the British Common- 

wealth will continue to strength- 

en the Soviet Armies for the new 

blows that will be timed with 
' our advances. 

“In the Far East and the Pacific, 
our offensives in New Guinea, in 
Burma, and against the Japanese 
fortress islands in the central Pa- 
‘cific are proof that the. battle for 
Japan is not waiting upon the 
successful conclusion of the battle 
against Nazi Germany. China is 
being helped to the utmost of our 
ability. 

“Decisive battles. are ahead. 
Now, more than ever, it is vital 
to our own American Army and 
Navy and Air‘Forces, as well as 
to the forces of the other United 
Nations, that we continue to pro- 
vide our fighting partners. with 
the additional war supplies they 
need to supplement their own re- 
sources. Congress has again rec- 
ognized this fact. by its over- 

| (whelming vote to extend. the 
| «Lend-Lease Act. 


“Only by uniting our full 


| .strength with the full strength of 
‘the other free peoples of the 
| world have we. moved from the 
| defensive to the offensive. from 

Cefeats to victories. By maintain- 
| tine our unity now, we’ shall’ cer- 
_ ‘tainly. achieve. final vieterv: i By. 
_ continuing our unity,(aftersithe 


POT ia 








At! 
sea, warships flying many United | 


ore than $24 Billion Provided Under Terms Of 
Lend-Lease Acts, President Tells Congress 


A total of $24,224,206,000 is shown as having been provided by 
he United States under the terms of the Lend-Lease Acts, from 
March, 1941, through March 31, 1944, in the 15th report to Congress 
transmitted to Congress by President 


“Since the beginning of the Lend-Lease program on March 11, 





| war we can assure a peace in 
| which mankind can live and work 
‘and worship in peace, freedom 
and security. 


“FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 
“The White House, 
“May 22, 1944.” 


In the first 60 days of 1944, the 
report shows, more than 2,100 
lend-lease planes, almost 2,000 
tanks and more than 60,000 other 
military vehicles were sent to our 
Allies. 

In Associated Press advices 
from Washington May 22, it was 
stated: 


“Nearly $4,750,000,000 in lend- 
lease aid has gone to Russia, two- 
thirds of it in the last year. Up 
to March, 1944, we had sent Rus- 
sia 8.800 fighters and bombers, 
190,000 military trucks, 36,000 
jeeps, 5,200 tanks and tank de- 
stroyers and 30,000 other military 
vehicles. 


“The United States has leased 
almost 1,400 naval craft to the 
British under lend-lease. They 
include more than 30 convoy es- 
cort aircraft. carriers, destroyer 
escorts and merchant ships, and 
are in addition to $200.000,000 
worth of landing barges, PT boats 
and other smaller craft sent to the 
United Kingdom. 

“The bigger vessels are leased 
to the Allies for the duration of 
the war. Title remains with the 
United States. 


“The report showed a mount- 
ing total of reverse lend-lease. 
Emphasizing the pooling of Allied 
fighting equipment, it said: ‘ ‘In 
proportion to their available re- 
sources, our principal Allies are 
putting into this war fully as 
we are, including lend-lease. aid.’ 

“Here is the report’s breakdown 
of lend-lease: To the United 
Kingdom, 42.5%; Russia, 27.6%; 
Africa, Middle East and Mediter- 
ranean, 14.4%; China, India, Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, 11.2%; 
Latin America, 0.8%; all other 
areas, 3.5%. 

“In the Pacific and Far East, 
almost $2,000,000,000 worth of 
lend-lease has been poured into 
the fight against Japan.” 

The signing by President Roose- 
velt on May 17 of the bill ex- 
tending the Lend-Lease Act for 
another year was noted in our 
May 25 issue, page 2180, and the 
statement he issued in approving 
the bill was also given therein. 





Wool Associates Receive 


Nominations for Office 


Alden H. Vose, Jr., Chairman of 
the Nominating Committee of 
Wool Associates of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, Inc., announced 
on May 25 the slate of offices to 
be filled at the annual election of 
the Exchange on June 5. Ber- 
nard J. Conlin, currently First 
Vice-President of Wool Associ- 
ates, was nominated for the Pres- 
idency to succeed Frank J. Knell, 
who was named for the Board of 
Governors. Albert W. Hilliard 
was nominated for the post of 
First Vice-President, with Law- 
rence P. Hills named as Second 
Vice-President and Benedetto Lo- 
pinto Treasurer. 


The following were nominated 
for the Board of Governors of 
Wool Associates: B. Harrison Co- 
han, Tinney C. Figgatt, Arthur N. 
Gorham, Joseph P. Henican, Jr., 
Marland C. Hobbs, Frank J. Knell, 
Stanley H. Lawton, Robert J. 
Murray, ,Max W. Stoehr, Philip 
B. Weld and Arthur O. Wellman. 

Nominations. as inspectors of 
election for 1945 inelude: James 
+B. Irwin. James. C. Royce and 





William H. Spilger. -- 





Lies Will Not Seek 


‘Hull Says Leadership Toward New System Of 


Re-Election to Congress International Relationships Rests Upon U. S. 


Discussing the shift from wartime to peacetime, Secretary of 
(Democrat) of Texas, announced | State Hull, in a statement on May 19 incident to National Foreign 
on May 16 his withdrawal from | Trade Week, declared that leadership toward a new system of inter- 
the Congressional race, indicating | national relationships in trade and other economic affairs will devolve 
that he would not seek reelection | very largely upon the United States, because of our great economic 
because of ill health and a desire! strength. We should assume this leadership, and the responsibility 


Representative Martin 


to return to private law business. | that goes with it, he maintained,® 


Dies | 





According to Associated Press ad- primarily for reasons of pure na- 


vices from Jasper, Tex., Repre- 
sentative Dies on May 13 said 
that “from the beginning of my 
service in Congress my opposition 
to immigration has made me a 
number of powerful enemies.” 
These advices added: 

“In a telephone interview, Mr. 
Dies said ‘they were people who 
wanted to open the gates to rela- 
tives, friends and their own na- 
tionals. My opposition to such 
bills prompted the organized blocs 
in Eastern cities, in New York, 
Chicago and other places, who 
were determined to bring in their 
relatives, friends and nationals, to 
oppose me.’ 

“Represeniative Dies. added: 
‘The American Federation of La- 
bor indorsed me every two years. 
The Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations endorsed me until the 
House Committee on Un-Ameri- 
can Activities began an investiga- 
tion of the CIO. The AFL still 
supports me.’ ”’ 


Judge J. M Combs, who recently 
resigned as Justice of the Ninth 
Court of Civil Appeals, had 
earlier made known his candidacy 
for Congress opposing Mr. Dies. 
From Washington on May 13 it 
was stated that at least one mem- 
ber of the Dies Committee thinks 
the decision of Chairman Martin 
Dies to retire from Congress will 
not affect the operations of the 
Committee for the rest of the 
session. The Associated Press, 
from which we quote, added: 

“Representative J Parnell 
Thomas, Republican, of New Jer- 
sey, ranking Republican on the 
group which is known officially 
as the Special Committee to In- 
vestigate un-American Activities. 
said Representative Dies’. decision 
not to seek re-election ‘should not 
be construed as affecting the func- 
tions of the Committee for the 
remainder of its tenure, which 
expires next January 3.’ 


“Mr. Thomas said he believed 
the House should continue to 
maintain such a committee and 
‘should give serious consideration 
to the advisability of establishing 
a permanent standing committee 
on un-American activities with a 
pening trained and permanent 
staff.’ 


“His convictions, he added, ‘are 
based unon the present under- 
ground strategy now in operation 
by certain of the subversive and 
un-American groups within our 
midst. The Congress and the 
people must. never let their guard 
down against these enemies.’ ”’ 


In Washington Associated Press 
accounts from May 12 it was 
stated: 


“The CIO Political Action Com- 
mittee, headed by Sidney Hillman, 
had, marked the Texan down for 
defeat.” 

% 8 a 

Mr. Dies’ withdrawal. coming 
on top of the defeat in the recent 
Alabama Democratic primary of 
Revresentative Joe Starnes, an- 
other Dies Committee member 
opposed by the CIO, set politicians 
to discussing the potentialities of 
the Hillman group. though some 
did not concede that it figured 
importantly in Mr. Starnes’ de- 
feat. 

* * a 

“So far as the House Committee 
is concerned, the Chairman has 
been its versonification and the 
driving force behind its -wide- 
spread investigations. which 
brought freauent clashes - with 
high. political figures, labor and 
other groups. : ae | 
~ “Other members indicated that 
they would: not take-the lead in 
anv effort to continue the Com- 
mittee under the new Congress 

eS 13 rs ; 


tional self-interest. 

Mr. Hull went on to say that 
we ourselves cannot live in pros- 
perity and security in our own 
country while people in other 
countries are suffering want and 
being driven to despair by eco- 
nomic hardship. If we are to have 
jobs for all our workers and mar- 
kets for all our goods, people in 
other countries must likewise 
have opportunity to produce to 
their maximum capacity and to 
pay us, with the fruits of their 
efforts, for the things we want to 
sell them. Continuing he said: 

The Government of the United 
States, and other United Nations 
Governments, are endeavoring to 
make as rapid progress as possible 
toward the objectives set forth in 
the Atlantic Charter, and the mu- 
tual-aid agreements, and the Mos- 
cow and Teheran declarations. In 
carrying out this great task, they 
need and must have the support 
of the people whose interests they 
serve. 

“In this matter, foreign traders 
have a special responsibility, ex- 
tending far beyond the mere safe- 
guarding and enhancement of 
their own business interests. They 
have a special knowledge of for- 
eign trade and its place as a nec- 
essary support of international 
prosperity and world security. 
They can contribute much to the 
establishment of a sound system 
of trade relations among nations 
by sharing their knowledge and 
understanding with other citizens 
and groups. Observance of Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week is one 
means of carrying out this respon- 
sibility.” 

Secretary Hull referred to Na- 
tional Foreign Trade Week, which 
opened on May 21, as “a most ap- 
propriate occasion for taking 
stock of our situation.” “Employ- 
ment on the home front,” he said, 
“is at an all-time high. Many mil- 
lions now employed in making 
the things with which war is 
waged will need good jobs after 
the war making peacetime prod- 
ucts, as will many millions now 
serving in our armed forces.” In 
his further remarks he stated: 

“Private enterprise will, I be- 
lieve, meet this challenge with 
courage and resourcefulness. I be- 
lieve, also, that the great majority 
of American business men will 
recognize the need, as well as the 
unique opportunity. for utilizing 
our enormous capacity in the pro- 
duction of the kinds of peacetime 
goods best suited to our material 
and human resources; for choos® 
ing those lines of production that 
can stand on their own feet with- 
out heavy tariff protection or sub- 
sidies. 

“Only as people everywhere 
have opportunity to produce those 
things and perform those tasks for 
which they are best fitted, and to 
exchange those products for the 
products of other people at home 
or abroad, will the world have the 
maximum supplies of things to be 








which will come into office next 
January. 

“Representative Mundt, Repvub- 
lican of South Dakota, a member, 
said there would be no such Com- 
mittee in event the Republicans 
organized the House, but some 
new grouv with ‘clearly defined’ 
powers might be established. The 
Dies Committee has operated un- 
-der a broad; general grant of au- 
thority. 

r “Created on May 26, 1938, it has 
t received $625,000 to finance its in- 
-vestigations, which ranged from 


-versive persons’ by the. Govern- 
mert-to German and 
tivities.” 





enjoyed. This can be achieved 
only as we co-operate with other 
like-minded nations, as we are 
co-operating now in war, to pro- 
vide a basis for expanding trade 
and commerce among nations on 
a sound and equitable basis. 


“The shift from war-time to 
peacetime commerce will un- 
doubtedly entail some rather dif- 
ficult adjustments both. in our do- 
mestic economy and in our eco- 
nomic relations with other coun- 
tries. Those adjustments must not 
involve such blunders as occurred 
after World War I, when we as 
well as other nations adopted com- 
mercial policies and took eco- 
nomic measures that disregarded 
and injured the citizens of other 
countries. Neither this country 
nor the world could stand a repe- 
tition of the bitter resentment 
among nations, the retaliatory ac- 
tions, and the economic chaos and 
depression which finally helped to 
plunge us into this war. 


“After this war international 
economic relations must be devel- 
oped through co-operative meas- 
ures. There must be international 
arrangement for currency stabil- 
ity as an aid to commerce and the 
settlement of international finan- 
cial transactions. Through inter- 
national investment, capital must 
be made available for the sound 
development of latent natural re- 
sources and productive capacity 
in relatively undeveloped areas. 
Above all, provision must be made 
for reduction or removal of un- 
reasonable trade barriers and for 
the abandonment of trade discrim- 
ination in all forms. 





‘inquiries into employment of ‘sub-: 


“Such an international system 
of trade and financial relations 
embodying sound economic stand- 
ards and the principles of justice 
must be created and made effec- 
tive in order to support any inter- 
national organization that may be 
set up to keep and enforce the 
peace. Otherwise, the structure of 
international security would be 
threatened with collapse as a re- 
sult of economic disorder and con- 
flict.” 


CDVO Mobilizes For 
Fifth War Loan 


The Civilian Defense Volunteer 
Office has sold more than $75,- 
000,000 in War Bonds and Stamps 
in Greater New York during the 
past 10 months, according to a 
report received May 27 by Nevil 
Ford, Chairman of the War Fi- 
nance Committee for New York, 
from Mrs. Hugh G. M. Kelleher, 
Assistant Vice-Chairman of CDVO 
and Director of its War Bonds 
and Stamps Division. Mrs. Kelle- 
her said that during the month 
of April. the organization, which 
is engaged in all community war 
services, sold 741,308.50 in bonds 
and $46,531 in stamps. ' 

Her report also stated that 
CDVO has mobilized its entire or- 
ganization for action in the Fifth 
War Loan. Members volunteer- 
ing for service in Manhattan 
for the coming drive will be as- 
signed to various districts and 
areas of the War Finance Commit- 
tee’s Community Sales Division. 
Other CDVO volunteers will en- 
gage in the” house-to-house can- 
vass throughout the other bor- 
oughs. Other announced CDVO 
activity will include Bond Booths 
in the Public: Library .and at 
other important locations, manned 
by volunteers who gained experi- 
ence in this work in previous. 








Japanese ac-. 


drives. ; 
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Welles Warns Against 4-Power Military Alliance: 
—Urges A Council Of The United Nations 


A warning by former Under 


that “if the people of the United States pin their faith to a four- 
power military alliance as the sole cure for the ills from which the 
world is today suffering, they will find themselves compelled to 


adopt as their national policy, af 
unremitting armaments building 
as the only method by which they 
can then achieve physical secur- 
ity,’ was contained in an address 
on “The Shaping of the Future’ 
by Mr. Welles on May 18 at the 
final meeting of a series arranged 
“by the New York “Times,” held 
in the Times Hall. Mr. Welles 
went on to say: 

“History does not record any 
example of a military alliance 
between great nations which has 
endured for more than a short 
‘while. The result of such alliances 
has invariably been that during 
their continuance the partners 
have jockeyed for individual in- 
fluence and for selfish advantage. 
‘At best they have given rise only 
to a temporary and precarious 
balance of power. 

‘ “The employment of power and 
force by themselves can never 
‘make for any true world peace. 
A real peace can only spring from 
the consent of all free peoples to 
the exercise in their name, by an 
organization entitled to speak for 
them, of such power as may be 
‘required to see that the moral 
law upon which they determine 
is maintained between nations. 
And no international organization 
can prosper unless it is supported 
by the strength of public opinion. 

“If we follow the path of a pure 
four-power military alliance and 
embark unon the course of im- 
perialism which will accompany 
it, how can we expect to see ac- 
complished those fundamental re- 
forms without which there will 
be no hope of a more stable 
world?” 

In his address, as given in the 
"New York “Times,” Mr. Welles 
also had the: following to say: 

“If one believes, as I believe, 
that the form of world organiza- 
‘tion which the experience of the 
‘past quarter of a century has 
‘shown to be the most practicable 
‘and the most desirable is an or- 
‘ganization founded upon regional 
systems of States, each system 
primarily responsible for’ the 
maintenance of peace in its own 

‘neighborhood, but all functioning 
‘in coordination with and. under 
the supreme authority of a uni- 
versal organization, which pos- 
sesses power to employ force 
whenever the peace of the world, 
rather than merely the peace of 
one region, is menaced, such an 
initial agency might well be com- 
‘posed of the individual represen- 
tatives of the major powers, to- 
gether with a small number of 
representatives elected by the 
States comprised within each re- 
‘gional system.” 
; Bd * So 

“The kind of agency to which 
I refer has come to be known as 
a Council of the United Nations. 

‘As the weeks and months have 
passed and no apparent advance 
has been made toward the estab- 
lishment of such an agency, I am 
glad to say that an ever greater 
segment of public opinion in the 
United States has been increas- 
ingly disquieted and has been 
pressing more and more openly 
for the creation of such a Council. 
‘I am told, for example, that this 
-very day has been set aside by 
Many organizations as ‘United 
Nations Council Day,’ and that 25 
organizations have now joined to- 
gether to stand behind the follow- 
_ing statement: 

“*We call upon our Govern- 
ment to cooperate now with the 
other United Nations in setting up 
a United Nations Council to pro- 
ceed with the formation of the 
#eneral international organization 
foreshadowed in the Moscow Dec- 
Saba ai and the Connally Resolu- 

on. 


“These developments indicate 


‘thet an ever larger body of our 
citizens is reaching the conclusion 


Secretary of State Sumner Welles 


ter a few uneasy years a course of 

and of territorial aggrandizement 
'that the time to achieve interna- 
‘tional organization is _ before, 
‘rather than after, the end of the 
war. They are convinced that the 
way in which to obtain an inter- 
national organization is. to set 
about its actual construction, and 
not merely to talk about it.” 


In the course of his remarks, 
Mr. Welles also said: 


“No world organization can suc- 
cessfully be established unless it 
is built from the outset upon a 
firm and continuing partnership 
between the four major powers 
among the United Nations — the 
United States, the British Com- 
monwealth of Nations, the Soviet 
Union and China. Such a part- 
nership will be peculiarly essen- 
tial during the transition period 
after the war. But it is equally 
impossible to envisage a world 
organization which does not in 
fact recognize the full sovereignty 
of every independent nation of 
the world, no matter how small 
it may be, and its inalienable 
right to participate, directly or in- 
directly, in the political decisions 
which must be taken. Nor do I 
believe such an organization can 
survive unless it is predicated 
upon the acceptance by all of the 
participating nations of enlight- 
ened prinicples of international 
conduct and unless it possesses 
equitable and effective means for 
the pacific adjudication of all con- 
troversies as well as the force re- 
quired to maintain peace. 

Bo % a 


bd 





“There are, of course, also those 
who, while professing unswerv- 
ing allegiance to the great ideal 
of an eventual international or- 
ganization, show every disposi- 
tion to postpone for an indefinite 
period the taking of any prac- 
tical steps toward its establish- 
ment. We can all of us agree that 
under our constitutional system, 
in the determination of the kind 
of international organization 
which should be created and of 
the nature of our participation in 
it, the executive and legislative 
branches of our Government must 
cooperate. The Congress must be 
in substantial accord with the 
volicy of the Executive. But none 
of us can forget that time is run- 
ning out. 

“The longer the creation of the 
first political nucleus of the inter- 
aationai organization is delayed 
the greater will be the danger 
that it may be postponed too long 
—the greater the likelihood that 
people of this country, and the 
veoples of the other major powers 
Mikewise, may be persuaded to the 
belief that the great concept of an 
association of free peoples is im- 
practicable and illusory and that 
all that is left as a means of ob- 
taining safety is military alliance 
and imperialism. And that road 
=~ ig only to the Third World 

ar.” 











British Consul General 


To Address N. Y. Chamber 


Francis Edward Evans, the new 
British Consul General in New 
York, will speak on “British Trade 
in the Post-War Period” at the 
monthly meeting of the Chamber 
of Commerce of the State of New 
York at 65 Liberty Street, at noon 
today, June 1. Tris will be one 
of the first formal addresses made 
by Mr. Evans since he succeeded 
Sir Godfrey Haggard who retired 
as Consul General last February. 
Leroy W. Lincoln, who was elec- 
ted President of the Chamber 
earlier this.month, will preside at 


Postmaster Albert Goldman an-| 
nounces that in accordance with a_| 
recent agreement between the 
War Department and the Post 
Office Department, a new build- 
ing will be erected to provide for 
the increased activities of the 
Postal Concentration Center at 
New York, N. Y. The advices 
state: 

“Parcels, newspapers and other 
prints, for the Armed Forces 
Overseas will be distributed at 
the new building and then deliv- 
ered to the New York Port of 
Embarkation Army Post. Office, 
which will occupy adjoining space 
in the same building. 

“The new building with 500,000 
square feet of floor space will be 
one-story in height and aside 
from the concrete block walls will 
be of wood construction. Urgent- 
ly needed workrooms and accom- 
modations for personnel will be 
provided. 400,000 square feet will 
be assigned to the New York Post 
Office for its mail distribution ac- 
tivities and. 100,000. square feet 
will be made available for the 
New York Port of Embarkation 
Army Post Office for storage and 
mail transportation work. It is 
planned to include a cafeteria ca- 
pable of accommodating 800 per- 
sons at one time. 


“The building will be construct- 
ed on the site of the former Madi- 
son Square Garden Bowl in Sun- 
nyside, Long Island City, on a 
plot bounded by Jackson Avenue 
and Northern Boulevard, Gosman 
Avenue and Madden Street, un- 
der the direction of the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, of which 
Colonel A. H. Burton is the Divi- 
sion Engineer. The construction 
work will be under the direction 
of Colonel E. W. Garbisch, New 
York District Engineer. 


“The mail handling operations 
will be conducted, as they are at 
present, over the 24-hour period 
daily, with approximately 4,000 
persons employed for the normal 
mail. handling operations, and 
that number will probably in- 
crease to 10,000 persons during 
the period when the Christmas 
parcels for the Armed Forces 
Overseas are being handled. 


“The project provides space for 
expansion, when required, of both 
the Post Office and Army activi- 
ties as the available plot will per- 
mit the erection of additional 
buildings on two sides of the 
presently planned structure. 


“The plot on which the new 
building will be erected has been 
leased from the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and there will be two 
railroad tracks into the building 
to provide for expeditious un- 
loading and loading of mail cars. 


“The building must be com- 
pleted and ready for occupancy 
by Sept. 1, 1944, in view of the 
fact that the present volume of 
parcels and prints has outgrown 
available space, and shortly after 
that date patrons will mail Christ- 
mas parcels intended for members 
of the Armed Forces Overseas.” 


Rathje Endorsed For 
Vice-President Of ABA 


; Illinois members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association. at a 
caucus May 24 at the Palmer 
House, Chicago, endorsed Frank 
C. Rathje, President Chicago City 
Bank & Trust Co., for Vice-Presi_ 
dent of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. Rathje’s name will 
be presented at the convention | 
in September at Chicago of the 
American Bankers Association. 
Mr. Rathje is also President of the 
Mutual National Bank of Chicago, 
and is active in State banking 
circles. The caucus was‘held in 
connection with the annual con- 


vention of the Illinois Bankers 





+ ° e s gs * s . 
New L. I. Postal Building | |ndustrial Activity Again Drops In April : 
Federal Reserve Board Report: 


The Board in its summary of general business and financial con| 
ditions in the United States, based upon statistics for April and thi 


first half of May also reported. 
The Board of Governors of 


nounced on May 23 that “industrial production and employment 4 
factories-and mines declined somewhat further in April, reflecting 
principally reduction in output of¢ 


metal industries. The number of 
industrial wage-earners was. about 
6% -or 800,000 less than in No- 
vember, 1943.” 


Industrial Production 


The Board’s:seasonally adjusted 
index of output in manufacturing 
and mining industries was at 
240% of the 1935-39 average in 
April, as compared with 242 in 
March and 245 in Feb. 

Small declines in output of met- 
als and metal products continued 
to aceount for most of the de- 
crease in. industrial production. 
Electric steel production de- 
ereased further in April to a level 
5% below the same month last 
year. Production of most non- 
ferrous metals declined, reflect- 
ing partly planned curtailments 
and partly the effects of labor 
shortages in mines and smelters. 
A further curtailment of alumi- 
num production was announced 
in May. Activity at plants pro- 
ducing munitions in the ma- 
chinery and transportation equip- 
ment industries declined some- 
what in April Production under 
the farm machinery program con- 
tinued to increase and was re- 
ported at a rate above the highest 
volume recorded in any peace- 
time year. 

Output of nondurable manu- 
factured goods showed little 
change in April. Activity at cot- 
ton-mills was maintained at the 
level of recent months, approxi- 
mately 15% below the peak level 
of April, 1942. As a measure to in- 
crease production, a 48-hour work 
wéek was ordered in the cotton 
textile industry, effective May 14. 

The number of animals slaugh- 
tered continued at an exception- 
ally-high level in April, and ef- 
fective May 3 most meat products 
were removed from rationing. 
Output of dairy products con- 
tinued to rise seasonally and sup- 
plies available for civilians in- 
creased. 


Mineral: production was main- 
tained in large volume in April. 
Production of both bituminous 
and anthracite coal for the year 
through May 6 was approximately 
5% more than in the same period 
in 1943. 


Crude petroleum production in 
April continued at a level about 
12% above a year ago. Mine pro- 
duction of iron ore showed a large 
seasonal rise, ‘reflecting the open- 
ing on April 10 of the season for 
lake shipments. 


Distribution 


Department store sales de- 
clined in April and, after allow- 
ance for usual seasonal changes, 
were about 10% below the high 
level which prevailed in the first 
quarter of this year. In the first 
half of May sales were main- 
mained and were considerably 
larger than in the corresponding 
period of 1943. — 


Carloadings of railroad freight 
in April and the first half of May 
were maintained in large volume. 
Grain shipments continued to de- 
cline from the exceptionally high 
levels of Jan. and Feb. Ore load- 
ings increased sharply in April 
and were 60% greater than a year 
ago. 

Commodity. Prices 

Wholesale prices of most com- 
modities showed little change 
from the middle of April to the 
third week of May. Prices of farm 
products and foods were slightly 
lower, while maximum prices of 
some industrial commodities were 
raised. 





Association, of which Mr. Rathje 








the meeting. 


Council. ' 


The cost of living index ad- 
vanced %% from mid-March to 


is a member of the Advisory.}mid-April, reflecting higher re- 


tail prices for foods and furniture 








the Fedéfal Reserve System an] 





.needs have been met by a decline 


‘store selling work a series of eight 














































and increased excise taxes effec: 
tive April 1 


Bank Credit 


From the end of the Fourtl 
War Loan Drive in the secong 
week of Feb. through the midd[t 
of May, demand deposits of in- 
dividuals and businesses at week, 
ly reporting banks increased by 
about $3,000,000,000. Time depos. 
its also increased appreciably; 
During the same period war loar 
accounts at reporting banks dé 
clined by more than $6,500,000,000 
Holdings of U. S. Government se 
curities by these banks declined 
by about $2,000,000,000 and loans 
contracted by more than $1,500, 
000,000. A large part of the loa 
decline was the liquidation of 
credits extended during the wa 
loan drive. Loans to brokers and 
dealers are now less than the 
were before the Fourth War Loa 
Drive and loans to others for pur- 
chasing and carrying U. S. Gov- 
ernment securities are down to 
about pre-drive levels. During the 
same period commercial loans 
also declined rapidly. 


Sales of U. S. Government se- 
curities by commercial banks 
were paralleled by equivalent 
purchases by the Federal Reserve 
System. System holdings are now 
about $2,500,000,000 larger than 
they were at the end of the Fourth 
War Loan Drive. These purchases 
were made to supply member 
banks with reserve funds needed 
to meet a continued increase in 
currency and the growth in re- 
quired reserves which. resulted 
from shifts of deposits from 
Treasury war-loan accounts. to 
other accounts. Some of these 
















in excess reserves. Sharp declines 
in excéss reserves at the end of 
March and April were associated 
with unexpectedly large tax re- 
ceipts and the building up of 
Treasury. balances at Reserve 
Banks. Currency in circulation, 
which increased somewhat less 
rapidly during the first quarter of 
1944 than in the same period last 
year, renewed its rapid outflow 
late in April and during early 
May. In the four weeks ending 
May 17 the currency outflow was 
over $500,000,000. 
SS —— 


NYU Retailing Schoo! 
Employment Plan 


A new cooperative arrangement 
between the New York University 
School of Retailing and stores in 
the metropolitan area was an- 
nounced on May 26 by Provost 
Rufus D. Smith, Acting Dean of 
the School, at graduation exer- 
cises for 31 garduate students, 
held following a dinner of stu- 
dents, alumni and faculty of the 
school at John Wanamaker’s, 9th 
Street and Broadway. Under the 
new arrangement, Provost Smith 
said, part-time employment inh 
stores. will be made available to 
undergraduate as well as grad- 
uate students in the school and 
rates of pay will be increased and 
standardized for all students par- 
ticipating in the cooperative train- 
ing program. Graduate students 
will be assured a minimum salary 
of $16.80 a week for 28 hours of 
work and undergraduates a mini- 
mum of $15.40. (ax ; 

The store work itself, Provost 
Smith said, is: being planned to 
provide each student with an 
equal amount of selling and non- 
selling work. In addition to the 















































field trips will be arranged to 
enable students to witness the 









work done at behind-the-scenes 
fepartments of stores, the adver- 
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return about the middle of July. 








for Soviet Supply, Foreign Eco- 
momic Administration. 










Semipalatinsk and Alma Ata. 

Reference to the proposed visit 
of Vice-President Wallace to 
China appeared in our issue of 
April 20, page 1629. 

The statement by President 
Roosevelt issued on May 20 an- 
nouncing the departure of Mr. 
Wallace follows: 

I have asked the Vice-President 
of the United States to serve as 
a messenger for me in China. He 
is taking with him Mr. John Car- 
ter Vincent, chief of the Division 
of Chinese Affairs, State Depart- 
‘ment; Mr. Owen Lattimore, Dep- 
uty Director of the Overseas 
Branch, Office of War Informa- 
tion, and Mr. John Hazard, Chief 
Liaison Officer, Division for So- 
viet Supply, Foreign Economic 
Administration. 

Eastern Asia will play a very 
important part in the future his- 
tory of the world. Forces are 
being unleashed there which are 
“of the utmost importance to eur 
future peace and prosperity. The 
Vice-President, because of his 
present position as well as his 
training in economics and agri- 
eulture, is unusually well fitted to 
bring both to me and to the peo- 
ple of the United States a most 
valuable first-hand report. 

-For the time being nothing 
more can be said of certain as- 
pects of the Vice-President’s trip. 
Suffice it to say that he will be 
visiting a dozen places which I 
‘have long wanted to see. He left 
“today and will report to me upon 
‘his return, which is expected 
about the middle of July. 

“At the same time the following 
statement by Vice-President Wal- 

lace was made public: 

“<The President has asked me to 
visit Asia. The President is a sym- 
bol of hope for hundreds of mil- 
lions of people throughout the 
world and I am proud to serve as 
‘one of his messengers. There will 
be no press or other public repre- 
sentatives with me. The object of 
the trip is to let our Asiatic 
friends know the spirit of the 
American people and the beliefs 
and hopes of their Commander- 
in-Chief. 

Asia is just as important to the 
United States as is Europe. We 
are fighting a determined enemy 
in the north, south and middle 
Pacific. We fight because of Pear] 
Harbor. We fight to preserve our 
freedom, and for the democracies 
of Australia, New Zealand and 
Canada. We fight so that perma- 
nent peace and its blessings may 
become safe for the half of hu- 
manity which has its being on the 
shores of the world’s greatest 
* ocean. 

‘The two great lands of China 
and Russia are glorious in the 
present. Siberia is the great ar- 
senal without which the Russian 
victories over Germany could not 
have occurred. The Chinese will 
to survive and to resist has its 
only counterpart in the defense 
of Stalingrad, Moscow and Lenin- 
grad. If I may carry to these 




















































tising production department of a 
large newspaper, etc. : 

- John. E. Raasch, Vice-President 
of John Wanamaker and a mem- 
ber of the council of New York 
University, also spoke at the 
graduation exercises which were 
presided over by Samuel W. Rey- 
burn, Chairman of the Board. of 
Trustees of the School of Retail- 
ing and former Chairman of. the 
Board of Directors of Se Ackoi- 
ated Dry Goods Corp. 





visit Siberia, stopping at 
Soviet cities of Novo-Sibirsk, 
Tashkent, 





| ice-President Wallace Leaves On 
Mission To China Roosevelt Announces 


It was made known by President Roosevelt on May 20. that 
ice-President Wallace had left that day for his trip to China, under- 
aken at the request of the President. 
He is accompanied by John Carter 
Vincent, Chief of the Division of Chinese Affairs, State Department; 
Owen Lattimore of the Overseas Branch, Office of War Information 
and John Hazard, of the Division » 


Mr. Wallace is expected to 





working and fighting peoples of 


Mr Wal-| Asia something of the confidence 
lace disclosed that he plans to|and pride which the American 
the | people and their President feel in 
‘their magnificent effort, I know 
Krasnoyark, Stalinsk,| the journey is well undertaken. 


The truth which China has been 
writing on the pages of history 
for 40 centuries is simply that 
hundreds of millions of peaceful 
people have never permanently 
been conquered by war aggres- 
sion. So shall it always be. The 
will for peace and to survive on 
the land has been bred into the 
Chinese soul. China has never 
sought to conquer the world. 
China only has sought and suc- 
cessfully accomplished her aim of 
work and peace and survival. 

A new day opens for this great 
people. The closed door has gone 
forever. The day of the aggres- 
sor seeking through murder and 
robbery to break down the Chi- 
nese life also is gone forever. The 
future of China belongs to the 
world and the world in justice 
and peace shall belong to China. 

Neither the swamps of Burma 
nor the Himalaya Mountains nor 
Japanese warships shall stop 
America from bringing all. possi- 
ble and prompt aid to this great 
and enduring people. Our Presi- 
dent’s message to China is just 
that. 

The great Chinese leader Kai- 
shek has heard from the Presi- 
dent directly. My visit is merely 
one of emphasis so that the hun- 
dreds of millions of.Chinese peo- 
ple may know that the American 
will to aid China is permanent 
and continuous until victory is 
achieved. 

But the Chinese have also the 
right to know that the American 
people conceive it'a°duty and a 
privlege to work and plan with 
the Chinese nation for that per- 
manent peace and prosperity of 
our Pacific Allies which will also 
make permanent our own peace 
and prosperity. 

It is with great anticipation that 
I approach the Siberian experi- 
ence. This country embraces one- 
eighth of all the land of the 
world. Under the Tsars it miser- 
ably supported less people than 
the State of Pennsylvania—a one- 
hundredth of its size. 

A seant 25 years have passed. 
Over 40,000,000 busy people have 
taken the place of the 7,000,000— 
mostly convicts— who miserably 
existed there under Imperial Rus- 
sia.. So the detractors of Russia 
must pause before the fact of the 
Soviet Asia of today. 

Soviet Asia in American terms 
may be called the wild east of 
Russia. America after the Civil 
War developed her wild West, 
pushing triumphantly to the Pa- 
cific—creating what Los Angeles, 
San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Denver mean now. The So- 
viet Asia cities of Novo-Sibirsk; 
Tashkent, Krasnoyark, Stalinsk, 
Semipalatinsk and Alma Ata are 
equally well known in Moscow 
and Leningrad as American West 
Coast cities are known in Wash- 
ington and New York. 

I shall see these cities. I shall 
feel. the grandeur that comes 
when men wisely work with na- 
ture. Upon my return I hope. to 
contribute something to Ameri- 
can understanding of today’s. Asia 
as well as. detailed information 
for the President. 


—— 


Pugsley To Join Spellman 

Benjamin F. Spellman, former 
law partner of the late United 
States Senator Charles A. Towne 
announced that as of June if 





Chester D. Pugsley, former bank-! 


er and authority on International 
affairs, will become _ associated 
with him at 115 Broadway in the 
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Eccles Price Control Views Held To Hint 
End Of Roosevelt Administration 


In making the statement that 


study of details of the transcript 


of testimony of Marriner S. Eccles, Chairman of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the Federal Reserve System, in favor of acting now to 
extend price control legislation for two ygars after the war, led 


Republican leaders on May 15 to de 


veteran New Dealer’s mind, at least, there was a doubt that the! 
Roosevelt Administration would” 


be continued in office in the No- | 
vember elections, according to ad- | 
vices to the New York “Herald | 
Tribune” from its Washington bu- | 
reau, which also had the following | 
to say: | 

That part of Mr. Eccles’s testi- | 
mony which aroused speculation | 
read, “If it (Office of Price Ad- | 
ministration legislation) is only} 
extended for a year, as I see it, 
there is certainly a great element | 
of uncertainty on the part of any 
thinking people—people who are 
making investments or commit- | 
ments. There is a feeling of un- | 
certainty — certainly as to what 


tect a hint that, in the back of this 





or what the next administration 
is going to do or whether the in- 
flationary force will be such that 
it will not be met. 

Mr. Eccles made the statement 
last Wednesday (May 10) during 
his appearance before the House 
Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee which is studying extension 
of the present controls. 

Chester Bowles, Price Admin- 
istrator, testifying today before 
the committee, also spoke in 


favor of extending the OPA leg- 
islation, but he made it clear that 
he did not favor its continuing for 


the’ next -Congress is going to do very long in the post-war period. 








House Passes Gi Bill Of Rights In Behalf of 


Veterans Of Present War 
Bill Differs From That Passed By Senate 


The House passed on May 18, by a vote of 387 to 0 the measure 
generally known as the “GI Bill of Rights” providing for “Federal 
Government aid for the readpustment in Civilian Life of Returning 


World War No. 2 Veterans.” The 


bill was passed by the Senate on 


March 24 by a vote of 50 to 0, with 46 not voting. At that time 


(March 24) advices from Washington to the New York “Times” 


said: 





Announced positions of absent® 
members indicated that a full vote 
would have been 96 to 0. In effect, 
the bill had been passed before it 
reached the Senate floor, as it 
bore the signatures of 81, with 
others complaining today that 
they had not received an oppor- 
tunity to be active sponsors. 

Formal Senate approval came 
after the measure endorsed by the 
American Legion and the Veter- 
ans of Foreign Wars and by many 
labor organizations, had been un- 
der consideration less than an 
hour. 

Most of* the questions put to 
Senator Bennett C. Clark, Demo- 
crat, of Missouri, who introduced 
and handled the bill, were for the 
purpose of clarifying its many 
provisions and of voicing approval 
of the program. 

Estimates of the cost of the 
measure. have run from $3,000,- 
000,000 to $3,500,000,000, but they 
are concededly vague pending the 
time it is known how many vet- 
erans, men and women, will re- 
ceive the benefits. 

The bill had been approved 
unanimously on March 17 by the 
Senate Finance Committee. 


The House passed the bill on 
May 18 after rejecting an amend- 
ment which would have prohib- 
ited unions from requiring that 
veterans hold a union card to 
work in a “closed shop.” This was 
indicated in Associated Press ac- 
counts from Washington on May 
18 which further said: 


Before sending the measure 
back to the Senate for action on 
a score of amendments, the House 
raised from $1,500 to $2,500 the 
maximum of government-guaran- 
teed loans to veterans, refused to 
increase the period of unemploy- 
ment compensation coverage from 
26 to 52 weeks, and rejected 
amendments to reduce loan in- 
terest rates from 6 to 4% and to 
strike from. the bill a ban against 
payment of unemployment bene- 
fits to veterans who engage in 
strikes... . 


The labor. issue was injected 
into the debate shortly before pas- 
sage by: amendments offered by 
Reps. Marcantonio (Am. - Lab., 
N. Y.) and Smith (D., Va.). é' 

‘Marcantonio sought to strike 
from the measure a ban against 
payment of unemployment bene- 
fit to veterans who engage in 
work stoppages resulting from 











general practice of the law, spec- 
ializing in banking and interna- 
tional law. 





labor controversies. The ban, he 
told the House, was “anti-labor ir. 
scope and concept.” 

The New Yorker’s proposal to 
eliminate the language was re- 
jected by a standing vote of 122 
to 28. 

Smith’s amendment would have 
made it illegal for anyone to “de- 
mand or receive any money or 
other thing of value from any vet- 
eran as a condition of unemploy- 
ment, or require his membership 
or non-membership, in any or- 
ganization, as a condition of em- 
ployment.” 

It was rejected by a standing 
vote of 112 to 19 after Rep. Mar- 
ceantonio and others assailed it as 
“the open shop amendment” and 
a move toward “exploitation oi 
veterans.” 


From the Associated Press we 
also quote: 


As passed by the House, the bill 
provides these benefits for veter- 
ans: 


Twenty-six weeks of unemploy- 
ment compensation at $20 weekly 
(the senate provided for 52 weeks 
at rates ranging from $15 to $2& 
weekly.) 


The right to attend schools of 
their own choice for a maximum 
of four years at government ex- 
pense provided tuition and other 
fees do not exceed $500 annually; 
qualified veterans without de- 
pendents would receive $50 
monthly for subsistance while in 
school, with $75 for those with de- 
pendents; however, veterans who 
were over 24 at the time of en- 
trance into service would be re- 
quired to show that war service 
had interfered with their school- 
ing or that they were in need of 
a refresher course. The veteran 
would be allowed to attend a col- 
lege, trade school or vocational 
school of his own choice, provided 
it was approved by state educa- 
tional authorities or the veterans 
administration. 


The Senate bill contained no re- 
quirement that the veteran show 
that his education was interfered 
with by his war service. 

The loan provisions of the two 
measures differ sharply. The Sen- 
ate authorized the veterans ad- 


‘ministration to make loans up to 


$1,000, for home purchase or con- 
struction, for the purchase of a 
farm or farm equipment, or for 
business purposes. The House de- 
creed that the loans be made by 
usual lending agencies, with the 
veterans administration guaran- 
teeing repayment of 50% of the 








Broderick Named To 
N. Y. U. Governing Bd. 


Joseph A. Broderick, President 
of the East River Savings Bank, 
has been elected an alumni mem- 
ber of the New York University 
Council, Governing Board of the 
Institution, it was announced on 
May 25 by Chancellor Harry 
Woodburn Chase. 

Dr. Chase made his announce- 
ment at the annual Medallion 
Alumni Dinner at the New York 
University Faculty Club, 22 Wash- 
ington Square North, where Mr. 
Broderick, President of the Me- 
dallion Alumni Association, pre- 
sided. The election is to a four- 
year term under a plan instituted 
several years ago to foster broader 
alumni participation in the direc- 
tion of the University. 

Five prominent alumni selected 
to receive the 1944 Alumni Meri- 
torious Service Awards were hon- 
ored at the dinner for “distin- 
guished service to the University.” 
They were: Myron J. Greene, ’26, 
attorney; Dr. Laura Brooks Har- 
ney, ’28, ’31, '39, Principal of the 
Pennington School, Mt. Vernon; 
George H. Hauser, ’17, Vice-Presi- 
dent of Liberty Aircraft Products 
Corp.; Benjamin A. Ross, 725, 
Alumni Secretary; and Dr. Jacob’ 
Shapiro, ’13, dentist. 

Mr. Broderick was New York 
State Superintendent of Banks 
from 1929 to 1934 when he re- 
signed to become a member of the 
Board of Governors of the Fed- 
eral Reserve System. He has been 
President and Trustee of the East 
River Savings Bank since 1937. 
A graduate of the New York Uni- 
versity School of Commerce, Ac- 
counts and Finance in 1906, Mr. 
Broderick received the Alumni 
Meritorious Service Award in 
1936. 

Mr. Broderick is a member of 
the Council of Administration of 
the New York State Bankers As- 
sociation; represents his State on 
the Nominating Committee of the 
American Bankers Association, 
and is a Governor of the Bankers 
Club of America. He is a member 
of the Advisory Committee of the 
New York Chapter of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking. He is an 
honorary member of the National 
Association of Supervisors of 
State Banks and the American 
Institute of Banking. 

a 


Living Costs Up In 
Industrial Cities 
Conference Board Reports 


The cost of living for wage 
zarners and lower-salaried cler- 
ical workers in April rose in 57 
of 63 industrial cities surveyed by 
the National Industrial Conference 
Board. Living costs were lower 
in 4 of the cities, and remained 
unchanged in 2 of them, said the 
Board on May 22; it added: 

The largest gain, 1.9%, occurred 
in Cincinnati. In 9 other cities the 
increase was 1.0%. The largest 
decline, 0.5%, occurred in Denver. 
For the United States as a whole, 
the cost of living was up 0.7%. 

Living costs were higher this 
April than in April, 1943, in 28 
cities. Toledo recorded the larg-- 
est increase during the 12-month 
period with an advance of 2.2%. . 
Thirty-five cities showed declines. 
The cost of living for the United 
States as a whole stands 0.1% 
higher than a year ago, and 21.0% 
above January, 1941. 








principal up to a maximum guar- 
antee of $2,500. 

Chairman Rankin (D., Miss.) of 
the veterans committee estimated. 





total cost of bill at $6,510,000,000. 
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Appraisal Of Congressional Transportation Policies 


(Continued from first page) 


of the Interstate Commerce Act! Designed to Foster Transportation 
and revision of the statutory rule | 
of railroad rate-making. Former 
President Coolidge died before 
the report was completed, and for- 


| Federal Regulation After 1920 





mer Governor Smith presented his! tually all of our domestic inter- 
views in a separate memorandum | ejty transportation, urgently felt 


in which he generally agreed with 
his associates but expressed the 
view that the effect of air, water, 
pipe and highway lines had been 
exaggerated.¢ 
This was followed by a long 
series of investigations conducted 
or sponsored by public authority 
in an effort to ascertain the fac- 
tors which were interfering with 
the healthy condition of the agen- 
cies of transportation, and to pro- 
vide remedies. From 1933 to 1940 
we had the several investigations 
and reports of the Federal Co- 
ordinator of Transportation which 
covered a wide range of subjects. 
In 1937 there was the study pre- 
pared by the Brookings Institu- 
tion on “Government Activities in 
the Field of Transportation”, 
printed as a report to the Select 
Committee to Investigate the Ex- 
ecutive Agencies of the Govern- 
ment, under the chairmanship of 
Senator Byrd.5 In 1938, two com- 
mittees appointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States inves- 
tigated transportation difficulties 
and reported proposed remedies. 
The first was the so-called Com- 
mittee of Three, consisting of 
Chairman Splawn and Commis- 
sioners Eastman and Mahaffie of 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion,6 which was followed by the 
Committee of Six, consisting of 
three railroad presidents and 
three heads of railroad labor or- 
ganizations. In 1940 the Board of 
Investigation and Research, which 
was created by the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940, began a study of 
the whole field of transportation 
and has since made some prelim- 
inary reports. Its appropriation 
has been practically exhausted 
and its life will expire in Septem- 
ber of this year. In 1942 the Na- 
tional Resources Planning Board 
submitted to the President a large 
volume containing its report on 
“Transportation and National Pol- 
icy.” Some of the economic dis- 
cussions, particularly those pre- 
pared by economists loaned by the 
Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
des, U. S. Department of Agrieul- 
ture, were pointed in the direction 
ef government ownership and 
Operation of all agencies of trans- 
portation. The recommendations 
of the Board were more moderate 
and less incisive. It did, however, 
advocate the creation of a new 
authority, the National Transpor- 
tation Agency, to coordinate all 
transport forms and facilities and 
to supervise regional consolida- 
tions of railroads.7 


Failure to solve the problems of 
transportation has not been due to 
insufficiency of effort, so far as 
investigations and reports are con- 
cerned, or to a lack of variety of 
proposed remedies. Running 
through them all is the basic 
proposition that physically and fi- 
nancially sound transportation 
companies providing each of the 
several forms of.transport are es- 
sential to the economic welfare of 
the nation. Some of these inves- 
tigations were followed by legis- 
lation, such as the Acts of Con- 
gress which have brought motor 
earriers, waterways and freight 
forwarders under the jurisdiction 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. In other instances, rela- 
tively little of a practical nature 
has thus far resulted. Primarily 
these investigations were the 
product of the financial disaster 


the need of relief from purely re- 
strictive regulation. It has often 
been pointed out that in the be- 
ginning federal regulation was set 
up to cope with abuses which 
were the product of competition 
rather than of monopoly, whereas 
state regulation, which had been 
first in the field, had been di- 
rected primarily toward the re- 
duction of rates. Both, however, 
were intended to restrain the rail- 
road managers. In the one case, 
the restraint was to be against 
rate and service discrimination 
being utilized to augment the 
traffic of one railroad at the ex- 
pense of its competitors; and in 
the other, to keep the transporta- 
tion charges at a low level, that 
is, to restrain monopoly. 

With the long upward trend of 
wage rates and material prices 
which began some time about the 
turn of the century, the railroad 
industry was compelled to cope 
with increasing unit costs. These 
costs the railroads succeeded in 
offsetting in large measure by 
efficiency of operation, including 
the development of new tech- 
niques and devices, until the im- 
pact of the World War. Then fur- 
ther and more drastic increases in 
the costs of labor and materials, 
together with the public demand, 
following the war, for a termina- 
tion of federal control of rail- 
roads and their return to private 
operation, brought into railroad 
regulatory legislation a new con- 
cept. This was epitomized by the 
Transportation Act, 1920, which 
the Supreme Court said was de- 
signed to foster and protect the 
railroad industry in the public in- 
terest. This concept has since been 
repeated in various forms in leg- 
islation affecting other agencies of 
transportation. The 1920 Act it- 
self had declared it “to be the 








which affected the railroad indus- 
try, precipiated in part by basic | 
economic trends and in part by 
the growth of competitive forms 
et transportation, both of which 
were emphasized by the great de- 
pression ushered in by the stock 
market crash of October, 1929. 


_—— 
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Footnotes appear at end of article.. 


,reports by the Coordinator, which 


policy of Congress ... to foster 
and preserve in full vigor both 
rail and water transportation.” 8 
In the 1940 Act, this was ex- 
panded to provide “it is hereby 
declared to be the national trans- 
portation policy of the Congress 
to provide for fair and impartial 
regulation of all modes of trans- 
portation subject to the provisions 
of this Act, so administered as to 
recognize and preserve the in- 
herent advantages of each.” 9 


During the decade which has 
just closed there have been three 
important Acts of Congress to 
further the national policies as 
stated at the outset of this paper. 
The Emergency Railroad Trans- 
portation Act of 1933, in addition 
to setting up the Office of Fed- 
eral Coordinator of Transporta- 
tion for the study of all phases 
of interstate transportation within 
the continental United States, was 
designed immediately to reduce 
railroad costs through the coor- 
dination of facilities.1° It was 
motivated by a desire to help 
railroad finances in the severest 
depression experienced up to that 
time. This coincided with a pe- 
riod of widespread unemployment 
and suffering among workers. The 
elimination of waste and duplica- 
tion of railroad operations meant 
also, of course, the elimination of 
labor. To ameliorate this, a legis- 
lative restriction was placed upon 
any reduction in railroad employ- 
ment by reason of action taken 
pursuant to the authority of the 
new Act. As a result, the Act 
largely failed of any outstanding 
tangible result except for the is- 
suance of a series of important 


were in part the basis for the 
enactment of the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935 and the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1940.11 The first of 


these brought the regulation of 


At the end of the first World 
War, the railroads, which, aside 
from a small amount of water- 
borne traffic, were providing vir- 


carriers and as contract carriers, 
under the jurisdiction of the In- 
l terstate Commerce Commission.!2 
Their right to operate was condi- 
tioned upon securing certificates 
of convenience and necessity. The 
Commission was given authority 
to determine the reasonableness 
of their rates, both maximum and 
minimum. The second, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1940, among other 
things, gave the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission jurisdiction 
over domestic common and con- 
tract water carriers, similar in 
fundamental aspects to that pre- 
viously applied to railway and 
highway carriers. It included wa- 
ter carriage both on the inland 
and coastal waterways, and pro- 
vided for the regulation both of 
the right of entry into the trans- 
portation field and of the maxi- 
mum and minimum rates. Two 
years later Part IV was added to 
this Act, bringing freight for- 
warders also under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Commission. 

Meanwhile, Congress enacted 
the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938, 
which broadened federal regula- 
tory powers over air commerce 
and centralized them in a new 
administrative agency, the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority.!3 In 1940 
this was divided by executive or- 
der into two distinct agencies 
within the framework of the De- 
partment of Commerce, being the 
Administrator of Civil Aeronau- 
tics and the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. Until the past year the 
Civil Aeronautics Board was 
largely concerned with interna- 
tional flying and with a relatively 
small number of extension appli- 
cations, miscellaneous matters and 
mail pay proceedings. Almost 
overnight the Board was flooded 
with applications for certificates, 
so that it now has undisposed of 
nearly 500 certificate applications. 
This enourmous task must be- 
wilder even the Board members 
themselves. Some of the issues 
concern foreign flying, the place 
of surface carriers in both for- 
eign and domestic flying, .the 
sharp contest for additional routes 
between the socalled Big Four 
and the smaller carriers, and the 
pyrather sudden emergence into the 
pictare of rotative wing craft. All 
of this in essence revolves around 
the scope and place of the air- 
plane in the post-war scheme of 
tyansportation, and the relation- 
ship of air transportation to other 
forms. 

The basic inequality resulting 
from failure to regulate competi- 
tive agencies of transportation, 
which the railroads criticized so 
violently in the years following 
World War I, has been amelio-. 
rated in the last decade by these 
statutes which subjected motor 
carriers, water carriers, freight 
forwarders and air carriers to reg- 
ulation. The national transporta- 
tion policy has been declared in 
the Transportation Act of 1940 to 
embrace fair and impartial reg- 
ulation of all modes of transpor- 
tation. In the case of water car- 
riers, however, exemptions from 
regulation have been made as to 
a substantial part of the traffic 
moving on inland waterways, 
even when transported by com- 
mon and contract water car- 
riers. Time alone can determine 
whether these exemptions are in 
the public interest and should be 
continued. Generally, however, 
the situation as to transport reg- 
ulation which will exist when the 
present war is over promises to be 
vastly different from the situation 
which followed World War I. At 
that time the railroads alone were 
subject to regulation, while their 
competitors were free from all 
regulatory restraint. In the sharp 
and probably bitter competition 





. war power, it extends also to in- 


Three Problems Confronting 
Transportation in Post-War Period 


Domestic transportation in the 
post-war period will present for 
early determination three impor- 
tant issues of fundamental public 
policy. Perhaps there will be 
others. These three, however, 
are: (1) Shall regulation of al) 
forms of transportation be en- 
trusted to a single agency, or, if 
not, what means of integration, if 
any, shall be provided? (2) Shall 
subsidies be extended to any of 
the several forms of transporta- 
tion, and, if so, under what con- 
ditions and limitations? (3) 
Shall competition between trans- 
portation agencies be required by 
law, and the regulating process in 
respect to the prescription of min- 
imum rates be restricted? 

I am quite clear in my own 








developing form of transporta-} 
tion, is disproved by events. Mo-) 
tor carriers and water carriers 
have been placed under the juris-| 
diction of the Commission. Noj 
serious complaint may be recorded) 
of the manner in which that body 
is carrying out the mandate of 
Congress to provide fair and im-} 
partial regulation of the several/ 
modes of transportation so as to] 
recognize and preserve the in-j 
herent advantages of each. 

Preliminary, however, to pro-/ 
viding for future regulation of air | 
transport by the Interstate Com- |} 
merce Commission, there should | 
be re-examined the proposal for | 
the reorganization of the Com- | 
mission which Mr. Eastman made | 
ten years ago in his capacity as | 
Federal Coordinator of Trans- 
portation.15 Inadequate consider- | 
































mind as to where the public in- 
terest lies in these three matters. | 
A single regulating agency should | 
have jurisdiction over all forms of 
transportation; otherwise there 
will inevitably be competition be- 
tween the regulating bodies them- 
selves to advance the interests of 
the particular form which each 
one regulates, Likewise, to sub- 
sidize some carriers while re- 
quiring others to bear their full 
costs cannot in the end result in 
healthy conditions. If promo- 
tional subsidies are to be pro- 
vided during a development pe- 
riod, it seems to me that it would 
be in the public interest to per- 
mit the older carriers to partici- 
pate in the development, and to 
own and operate the new forms 
to some extent, at least, as a part 
of an integrated or total trans- 
portation service. Finally, public 
regulation rather than free com- 
petition between common carriers 
should be relied upon to protect 
the public interest. 


Regulation of Transportation 
Should Be By Single Federal 
Body 


On logic, it is difficult to make 
out a case for a regulating author- 
ity for domestic air transporta- 
tion separate from the other 
forms. If it be granted that we 
are to continue a national trans- 
portation policy of promoting and 
fostering adequate transportation 
furnished by private corporations 
at rates regulated by public au- 
thority, the most orderly way of 
accomplishing the desired results 
would be to entrust regulation to 
a single public body. Separate 
regulating agencies have been 
discarded in ‘the ‘ beginning or 
later abandoned in respect to all 
other competing forms of trans- 
portation: the motor carrier on 
the highway, the water carrier 
engaged in inland or coastwise 
transportation, the pipe line and 
the freight forwarder. All of these 
have been brought within the 
jurisdiction of the same federal 
body, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. It is hard to believe 
that there are technical charac- 
teristics of air transport which 
make it more difficult to regulate 
than in the case of the railroads 
themselves or any of the other 
forms of regulated transportation,!4 
although the Commission would 
have to adapt and equip itself to 
provide intelligent and efficient 
regulation in this new and unfam- 
iliar field. 

It is significant that the pres- 
ent war-time control recognizes 
no difference between the several 
forms of transportation. The Of- 
fice of Defense Transportation has 
jurisdiction over all domestic 
transportation, including the wa- 
ter carriers, the trucks, buses and 
private automobiles, the local 
transit systems, the pipe lines and 
the air carriers, and, to some ex- 
tent, over storage facilities. Be- 
ing derived primarily from the 


trastate as well as interstate oper- 





for traffic that will follow World 
War II, all these agencies of trans-_ 
portation will find themselves en- | 
gaged in that competition under a 
pattern. of federal regulation, ex- 
cept as to the exemptions of cer- 
tain traffic carried by the water 





motor carriers, both as common 
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ations, and to private as well as 
to common-carrier or contract- 
carrier service. 

The objection sometimes made 
that the Interstate Commerce 
is railroad minded, 




























ation was given..to this proposal 
at that time. This was due in part | 
to the opposition of the Commis- | 
sion to the proposal,16 and in part 
to a lack of urgent sponsorship 4 
for the necessary legislation. The 
conditions which transportation 
will face in the post-war world 
make some such reorganization of 
the Commission now much more 
important than it was when Mr. 
Eastman first made the proposal. 
In this connection permit me to 
observe that the series of reports, 
decisions and public addresses 
which Mr. Eastman made during 
the last ten years of his life re- 
flect the considered judgment of 
a profound mind. The series of 
principles enunciated will be 
found applicable to many of the 
great issues affecting transporta- 
tion in all forms, and will be ~ 
looked to in the future even more 

than they have been in the past 

in helping to determine perplex- 

ing questions of national trans- 

portation policy. . 

The proposal for reorganization 
of the Commission was that it be 
enlarged from eleven to fifteen 
members, who would be assigned 
to different divisions or sections 
with separate jurisdictions. Ulti- 
mate responsibility for regulation, 
however, would be vested in a 
Control Board consisting of five 
members, being. the .chairman of 
the Commission and the chairmen 
of each of four designated divi- 
sions. As _ originally proposed, 
these would have been a railroad 
division, a water and pipe line 
division, a motor and air division, 
and a finance division. The Con- 
rok Roan wages determine all 
matters of general, re ' Il- . 
icy which should be sr at 
the divisions. ‘ 

With the successive enlarge- 
ment of the Commission from its 
original membership of five to 
seven, then to nine and finally to 
eleven members, there has been a 
marked tendency to prolong de- 
liberations and invite diversity of 
opinions in decisions. Obviously, 
a centralization of authority and 
responsibility in a smaller body 
would promote expedition and 
efficiency. 


It is sometimes urged that the 
popular esteem and public ap- 
proval which the Commission has 
long enjoyed are due in consider- 
able measure to its careful con- 
sideration of problems presented 
for decision. But sometimes de- 
lays become intolerable. While on 
the whole the Commission has 
done surprisingly well with the 
manifold tasks imposed upon it, 
there has been a pronounced ten- 
dency, especially with the as- 
sumption of new responsibilities 
in recent years, to slow down the 
whole regulatory process. Some- 
thing of a fairly radical nature 
should be done to alter this trend, 
especially if the Commission is to 
regulate all forms of transport. 


Surely, such a reorganization is 
more desirable than proposals 
which have been made from time 
to time in varied forms during the 
past twenty-five years of creating 
another transportation authority, : 
to be placed either under the di- 
rection of a newly created cabinet 
position or under the authority of 
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and therefore should not be given 
regulatory power over a newly 


an ‘existing cabinet officer, such 
as the Secretary of Commerce or 
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the Secretary of the Interior. Such 
a method would make the whole 
matter of transport regulation one 
of political consideration. This 
would be quite different from 
regulation by an _ independent 
body which, in the fifty-seven 
years of its existence, has estab- 
lished a reputation of integrity, 
fairness and impartiality fre- 
quently referred to as a standard 
for other commissions. 

Quite probably, if the present 
development of air transportation 
had existed when Mr. Eastman 
made his proposal for reorganiza- 
tion of the Commission, he would 
have recommended for it a sepa- 
rate division of three or five mem- 
bers. This could be accomplished 
quite readily within the original 
framework of the plan by sub- 
stituting such a division for the 
originally proposed division of fi- 
nance. The work of the latter di- 
vision could then be placed under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Con- 
trol Board, and administered 
through a bureau organization. 
Such, however, are matters of de- 
tail, and not fundamental to the 
basic purpose of reorganization. 
The work which has been accom- 
plished by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board during the past four years 
could be preserved. One excellent 
method would be to incorporate 
into the Commission the staff and 
organization of that Board and in 
effect to convert it into the divi- 
sion which would regulate air 
transport.17 

In reorganizing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission and en- 
larging its powers so as to make 
it the transportation commission, 
every effort should be made to 
keep politics from influencing its 
decisions, and to continue to at- 
tract to membership men of out- 
standing competence, indepen- 
dence and intelligence. They 
should be as well qualified as are 
the executives of the industries 
which are to be regulated. A re- 
quirement should be placed upon 
the President to nominate only 
such men. as would conform to 
designated specifications, they 
should be chosen for twelve-year 
terms, and they should be paid 
salaries of at least $15,000 and 
preferably $20,000 each. Their in- 
dependence should be assured by 
a definite pension arrangement. 
In other words, suitable provi- 
sions should be made to attract 
men of intelligence and sound 
character to this public service as 
a career. There is nothing novel 
about these proposals. Congress 
has provided that members of the 
Federal Reserve Board, whose re- 
sponsibilities can certainly be no 
greater, shall réceive annual sal- 
aries of $15,000 and serve for 
terms of fourteen years. The in- 
dependence of the federal ju- 
diciary has been safeguarded by 
pensions upon retirement for dis- 
ability or at the age of seventy 
years, judges who have served ten 
years being entitled to their full 
salary for the remainder of their 
lives, and those with a lesser ser- 
vice, to half salaries. 

With such a reorganization of the 
Commission, including provisions 
to insure ifs quality and effi- 
ciency, the regulation of all forms 
of transportation on a national 
basis would be made entirely 
practicable. The public would 
reap the benefits. 


Subsidies Should Be _ Restricted 

and Common Carriers Permitted 

to Provide All Forms of Trans- 
portation 


The second vital consideration 
of public policy applicable to 
post-war transportation is the 
matter of subsidies—whether sub- 
sidies shall be extended to any of 
the agencies of transportation and, 
if so, under what conditions and 
limitations. These are matters 
which Congress and not the reg- 
ulating agency should determine, 
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the railroads challenged as unfair 
all public aid to their competitors. 
They asked that the motor car- 
rier be required to pay on a user 
basis its share of providing and 
maintaining the roadway on which 
it operated, and that the true cost 
of water carriage be directly re- 
flected in the rates of the water 
carrier, if operated as a common 
or contract carrier, or in its costs, 
if privately operated. They de- 
manded a cessation of all trans- 
portation subsidies. 


The tremendous sums which 
have been spent by the public in 
the construction of highways, 
especially by the states, are well 
known. There is now consider- 
able talk of further large scale 
construction at public expense in 
the post-war period to provide 
employment for returning service 
men. Large expenditures of fed- 
eral funds have been made over 
the years for inland waterway 
development and in the field of 
coastal, intercoastal and foreign 
shipping, through construction 
and operating subsidies, the train- 
ing of personnel, and in other aids 
to navigation, such as the mainte- 
nance at public expense of light- 
houses and lightships, and the 
various hydrographic services. 
This is not essentially different 
from the aid extended to airway 
development through the main- 
tenance of beacons, teletype cir- 
cuits for weather reporting and 
traffic control, radio range and 
communication stations and 
lighted intermediate landing 
fields, together with extensive 
federal aid in airport develop- 
ment. Subsidies through added 
compensation for transporting 
mail differ only in degree and 
form.18 


Public interest in enlarged 
transportation facilities of all 
kinds is advanced as justification 
for the use of public funds to en- 
courage new forms during their 
development period or to preserve 
existing forms against threatened 
discontinuance, especially where 
they are deemed essential for 
peace-time economy or for na- 
tional defense. No measuring stick 
has been suggested to determine 
the appropriate extent of such 
subsidies, or the period for which 


| they should be provided. Admin- 





istrative agencies generally, how- 
ever, have recognized the fact that 
private capital cannot in the long 
run compete with public capital.19 
Just as under Gresham’s Law bad 
money drives out good, so in com- 
petition with a subsidized trans- 
portation, those common carriers 
which bear their full cost will be 
driven to provide facilities and 
service which are less and less 
responsive to the needs of the 
public.20 


The problems of regulation it- 
self are made exceedingly com- 
plex by public grants and sub- 
sidies.21 On the one hand, it is 
demanded that regulatory author- 
ities should see to it that the sub- 
sidized agency passes on to the 
public some measure of benefit 
through rate reduction. On the 
other hand, the regulators are not 
infrequently called upon to decide 
how far the self-supporting car- 
rier should be permitted to cut its 
own rates to meet the competition 
of the agency whose costs are 
borne in part by the public.22 


“Relative economy and fitness” 
of the different kinds of common 
carriers furnishing transportation, 
and “the methods by which each 
type of carrier can and should be 
developed to provide a national 
transportation system adequate 
for commerce,” were two of the 
objectives which Congress in 1940 
directed the Board of Investiga- 
tion and Research to determine.23 
We have already observed the 
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curred in performing the service. 
They have declared that the divi- 
sion of function among competing 
forms is bound to be artificial so 
long as the rates of one carrier 
reflect its full costs while the 


rates of other and competing car-| older forms to their own type of 
riers reflect only a part, with the! transportation may be justified. 
remainder made up by public, Under such a concept, the rail- 
aids and grants. To remedy this,, road, for example, could only util- 
they have advocated tolls in the, ize air transport by totally aban- 
case of the waterways, and the} doning all its railroad operations 
payment by motor carriers for the| and thereafter becoming an air- 


cost of highway construction and 
maintenance, either on a_ user 
basis or through special taxation. 

While it may be a vain hope 
on the part of those carriers 
which are meeting their full costs 
that the public will cease to sub- 
sidize new forms of transporta- 


tion in their development periods,| unless you are ready to transfer 
or to preserve them from destruc-| your entire capital, personnel and 
tion, it is at least essential thatj experience “whole-heartedly into 
such aid should be confined with-| the new air field by making your- 
in narrow limits. Also, if the pub-jself (itself) an all-out air com- 
lic interest is deemed to require} pany.” 


subsidies to develop or preserve 
particular forms of transporta- 
tion, the full-cost carriers should 
be permitted to participate in 
such development or preservation 
through coordination and integra- 
tion. In other words, if motor 
transportation or coastwise navi- 
gation or air transport is so vital- 
ly necessary to the nation, then 
the railroad companies should not 
be prevented from assisting in the 
process of promotion by utilizing 
these new forms as a part of the 
total service which they offer to 
the public. They should be per- 
mitted to participate in changing 
styles and methods of transporta- 
tion—in a word, to become trans- 
port companies rather than mere- 
ly carriers by railroad, highway, 
pipe line or airway. Not only is 
this desirable as a matter of jus- 
tice to the existing agencies them- 
selves, but even more important 
is the fact that by utilizing the 
newer modes and methods, the 
older carriers (which cannot be 
dispensed with) are strengthened 
and preserved for the public ser- 
vice. 

There could be only two rea- 
sons for denying such an oppor- 
tunity. The one would be the fear 
that an existing form, the rail- 
roads for example, would utilize 
highway, water or air transport 
only for the purpose of throttling 
and ultimately destroying it. Ade- 
quate regulation wisely’ 'admin-+ 
istered could safeguard ‘against 
this. There is no necessity to use 
total prohibition as the remedy, 
which was done with unfortunate 
results in an earlier day in re- 
spect to railroad ownership and 
operation of water carriers. Un- 
der the Act of 1912, Congress for- 
bade railways to have any interest 
in water carriers operating 
through the Panama Canal, or to 
retain ownership of water lines 
on the Great Lakes and in coast- 
wise traffic, unless the Interstate 
Commerce Commission found that 
competition was not reduced 
thereby. As a result, common car- 
rier service virtually disappeared 
from the Great Lakes and was 
greatly diminished on coastwise 
traffic. So severe was the decline 
that the Commission, in 1917, rec- 
ommended that the Act be modi- 
fied so as to permit continuance 
of railroad ownership of water 
lines for the convenience of the 
public, even though such owner- 
ship might reduce competition on 
the water route. Congress did not 
comply, and the Pennsylvania, 
Lehigh Valley, New York Central, 
Rutland, Erie, Grand Trunk and 
Lackawanna were compelled to 
dispose of their lake lines. In 
fact, the railroads succeeded in 
retaining nothing on the Great 
Lakes except car ferries, and com- 
mon carrier service such as had 
previously existed was never re- 
stored. The public lost the benefit 
of low cost transportation. 


The other possible reason for 
total exclusion of existing carriers 


carriers. The railroads have con-| from air and highway transporta- 
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greatest good is to be found in 
building up strong competitors, in 
part at public expense, so as to 
beat down the rates or stimulate 
improvements of service of the 
older carriers, which are meeting 
their full costs out of rate re- 
ceipts. If this is a sound prin- 
ciple, then the restriction of the 


line. In fact, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for November, 1943, Mr. 
Grover Loening, Technical Ad- 
viser on Aviation to the War Pro- 
duction Board, recommends ex- 
actly this. Keep out of the air, 
says he to the railroads, the mo- 
tor carriers, and the steamships, 


This means simply that 
there shall be no integration and 
no coordination. The law of the 
jungle is to operate aided by pub- 
lic subsidies until finally the older 
carrier, unlike the leopard, 
changes its spots and engages in 
the development and operation of 
the newer form of transport at the 
price of abandoning its entire 
previous operations.2¢ 

The whole matter of subsidies 
for development and preservation 
of transport facilities is closely 
tied into the matter of integration 
and unified operation of all forms 
of transportation. What the pub- 
lic really wants in the final anal- 
ysis is a maximum development 
of all kinds of transportation, to 
the extent economically sound. It 
wants efficiency, certainty and 
expedition, and its wants to avoid 
exploitation. This in the end 
means highly integrated and co- 
ordinated transportation on a na- 
tional basis. Only through a true 
amalgamation of all the forms of 
transportation can the common 
carrier have available and utilize 
that form which is most appro- 
priate from the standpoint of cost 
or service to the particular car- 
riage at hand. This principle, in 
fact, seems to be the one which is 
being applied in England. Par- 
ticipation in the development of 
air transport by steamship and 
railroad companies has been wel- 
comed; there so long as they have 
not? béen given powers to freeze 
out: t newer form. As was re- 
cently stated by Mr. Peter Mase- 
field, Aviation Editor of the Lon- 
don Times and Adviser on Civil 
Aeronautics to Lord Beaverbrook: 
“The British shipping lines are 
taking a great interest in air 
transport. Contrary to the Amer- 
ican point of view, few people in 
Great Britain see in this any at- 
tempt to strangle air commerce.” 
Such also has been the view in 
Canada, although it is reported 
that the Minister of Munitions and 
Supply, who has jurisdiction over 
civil aviation,25 has announced 
that after the war the Canadian 
Pacific must cease to operate air- 
lines. This, to be made effective, 
would require statutory change, 
and would also involve grave is- 
sues of competitive relationship 
between the Canadian Pacific and 
the Canadian National Railways, 
inasmuch as the proposal is sim- 
ply to transfer the latter’s air lines 
to another government depart- 
ment while requiring complete 
divestiture in the case of the Ca- 
nadian Pacific. 

Unless the older forms of trans- 
portation are permitted to par- 
ticipate in the development or 
preservation of the newer forms 
through such coordination and in- 
tegration, they are in for a battle 
royal, and one of their first lines 








of defensive attack must be to op- 
pose with all the resources at their | 
command the granting of any fur-| 
ther subsidies or public aid to! 
their competitors. If it is not a 


soundly coordinated scheme of in- | 


tegrated transportation which the 





ply the survival of the fittest, then 
the same rules and regulations 
should be applied to all competi- 
tors. Each should be required to 
cover its full costs on a user basis 
by the revenue which it receives 
from its ratepayers. 


Congressional Policy Should Be 
Based Upon Public Regulation 
Rather Than Compulsory 
Competition 


This discussion brings us to the 
third problem of post-war signi- 
ficance which was stated earlier 
in this paper: “Shall competition 
between transportation agencies 
be required by law, and the pre- 
scription of minimum rates be re- 
stricted or abolished?” The ques- 
tion relates directly to the recent 
activities of the Department of 
Justice in attacking the rate bu- 
reaus of the rail and motor car- 
riers as violative of the anti-trust 
statutes. Regulated monopoly as 
opposed to enforced competition is 
among the topics listed on the 
program of this meeting to be dis- 
cussed by other speakers. It is 
probably the most vital of all 
subjects relating to the future ef 
transportation. On its solution 
will probably depend not merely 
whether there are to be coordina- 
tion and integration of transpar- 
tation services and facilities, but 
whether in the end adequate 
transportation, at reasonable and 
nondiscriminatory rates, can conm- 
tinue to be provided by private 
corporations privately operated 
under public regulation. As Mr. 
Eastman pointed out in 1940 at the 
Philadelphia meeting of the 
American Economic Associatiom: - 
“Such a struggle for existence 
would not be maintained by inmtel- 
ligent human beings in the ab- 
sence of compulsion. Left to them- 
selves, sooner or later they would 
begin to trade and combine. The 
alternatives to an attempt to abate 
the abuses of competition by pub- 
lic regulation are, therefore, 
either to compel competition te 
be maintained in full force and 
vigor until only the fttest survive, 
or to permit the carriers to work 
out a state of peace in their own 
way through an admixture ef 
throat-cutting, trading and com- 
bination. Neither of these alter- 
natives [and I am still quoting 
from Mr. Eastman] appeals to me 
as likely to produce satisfactory 
results, and therefore I see noth- 
ing to do except to continue and 
improve, if possible, the policy of ~ 


regulating competition in trange  « 
portation to which the country is ©) 


now quite firmly committed.” 


_I cannot conclude this discus- 
sion of national transportatien 
policy without quoting two add@i- 
tional statements from one of the 
last addresses made by Mr. East- 
man, being at the annual meeting 
of the American Economic Asse- 
ciation in Washington on Jan. 24, 
1944, In speaking of the perform- 
ance of all forms of transporta- 
tion during the present war pe- 
riod, including the maintenanee 
of earnings, which he character- 
ized as “extraordinarily good,” he 
said: “The greatest contributing 
factor to this excellent perform- 
ance, I am sure, has been the cir= 
cumstance that managament and 
operation has been left in private 
hands.” 

As to the future he declared: 
“The role of the government, 
while it will shrink after the war 
is over, will continue, I believe, to 
be considerably greater than it: 
was before the war, and prob- 
lems of tremendous scope and dif- 
ficulty will be involved. The gZov- 
ernment will, of course, deal im- 
perfectly with these problems, for 
everything human is imper 
and I sometimes fear that it will 
not even deal with them well. No 
doubt that is merely the pessim- 
ism of age. For what it may be 
worth, however, my judgment ig 
that to deal with them weil, we 
must have a better informed and 
better disciplined citizenry and 
public officials with a higher 
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have a lot to learn. I think that 
what we have to learn from 
abroad is in the way of what not 
to do and not in the way of what 
to do. For if the cultures of 
Europe and Asia have brought 
them to their present pass, we 
have nothing to learn from them. 
So I am thinking and I would ask 
you to think about the moral basis 
on which this country is going 
to operate after the war. We hear 
a great deal about post-war plan- 
ning, full production and full em- 
ployment. These questions are all 
materialistic. But what about the 
individual? Where is he going to 
get off? Or has he vanisned en- 
tirely? 

We are in an era of controlled 
economy. It is said, and for the 
purposes of this evening I will 
grant, that these controls are 
needed for the war. We are be- 
ing told that controls are not in 
the American spirit, but that we 
must ease out of them and that 
chaos would follow their sudden 
ending. Some of those who advise 
us to go slowly have records of 
achievement in business and fi- 
nance and therefore would seem 
to speak out of experience. 

But by the very nature of our 
present controls we cannot ease 
out of them. We can only ease 
into permanent control and the 
kind of society in which the in- 
dividual never has a chance to ex- 
press himself. For one control 
-breeds another. We have already 
seen how quickly price control 
leads to subsidy. And also we are 
witnessing how price control 
brings artificial gluts and short- 
ages. Every housewife is becom- 
ing a ration-coupon speculator 
and in a measurable time we shall 
-have to eat on a fixed quantity 
schedule. The next step must be 
forced labor, for in a controlled 
society it is out of the question for 
the individual to determine either 
the kind or the amount of labor 
he will contribute, Then we shall 
have exactly the same sort of 
freedom from want and from fear 
that the lifer enjoys in his cell. 

For, although control is not a 
harsh word, economic control by 
its very nature must be harsh, be- 
cause really it means the substi- 
tuting of bureaucratic discretion 
and in the end the individual must 
be deprived of his responsibility 
and his dignity. We shall have 
to decide whether we want to be 
Americans and have government 
of our own choosing or be some- 
thing else. There is no half-way 
point in human dignity and re- 
sponsibility. It either is or is not. 
' The control mania—I cannot use 
a nicer word—has struck the sci- 
ences. Every few years a group 
of sincere and good men, as in a 
cycle, comes out with the recom- 
mendation that all advancement 
should be in the control of a sin- 
gle group of scientists. 
~The decisions recommended by 
them would govern our future 
development. Chemistry and phy- 
sics offer possibly greater oppor- 
tunity for the expression of new 
ideas than any of the other sci- 
ences. Each scientific brain has 
an approach or a way of looking 
at things that is entirely its own. 
Using this brain power can bring 
about greater results than could 
possibly be achieved by a wiser 
Solomon than has ever yet ap- 
peared. 

Can you conceive what would 
happen if any group of scientists— 
.no matter how able—were made 
the masters of research and dis- 
covery—if their composite experi- 
ence were to make all the deci- 
sions? We discard the very 
thought as nonsense. 


An idea, no matter how weird, 
may grow into a_ constructive 
thought and enlarge to a new 
approach. Then a new industry 
is aborning. Experience, ideas, 
, sresearch—all accumulate and pro- 
duce a new approach or a new 
product or a new thought. Each 
borning is cherished by the one 
seeing the vision and is often 


communicated to others, but these 
visions are things coming only to 
| those who have prepared them- 
| selves to accept them. 
| My own experience in research 
‘is such that I would dread the 
|day when the bright spark of the 
| young man who is searching the 
infinite might find himself in a 
thought prison with a keeper—no 
matter how well-intentioned and 
sympathetic that keeper might be. 
You all know that the best known 
and ablest of our authorities 
turned down the making of the 
cyclotron as useless. My company 
is making bromine from. sea 
water, but, before finally getting 
under way, it was conclusively 
demonstrated, not only once but 
three times, that it could not be 
done. And lest I seem to be tak- 
ing on airs, I will tell you that 
some years ago I maturely decided 
that, although the future of mag- 
nesium was unlimited, it would 
always be a specialty metal. But 
even at our present prices it is 
by volume among the cheapest of 
metals. We have learned that if 
a research laboratory is to pro- 
duce results, the men must be al- 
lowed the freedom to be a bit 
crazy. If we were to control 
closely, we would miss the great 
idea that is found only by those 
with the courage to be crazy. 
Chemistry and physics stand 
out nobly in the modern world of 
science. They are ever ready to 
give much and to accept little in 
return—which is the reverse of 
the modern world where the ten- 
dency is to receive all and give 
little. We are now in a terrible 
war—a war of complete destruc- 
tion or maybe even elimination. 
Have we, as scientists, failed in 
our effort to humanity and per- 
mitted the operation of forces to 





work against instead of for civil- 
ization? Have we listened to the 
wrong teachers, to pedagogues of 
a wrong theology? Have we not 
been inspired by «rong thinking 
and gotten our quanta of energy 
confused with the molecules? 
Have we forgotten the only being 
worth remembering—the individ- 
ual human being? 


This is briefly what we have 
done. We have permitted the fos- 
tering of ideas our intelligence 
says are wrong. By pretending a 
knowledge we do not have, we 
have duped ourselves into false 
security. There is only one se- 
curity and that grows out of the 
individual thinking for himself 
and that honestly and sincerely. 
This we know. But we are dis- 
carding all of our experience, tra- 
ditions of past prosperity and our 
entire knowledge of success with 
individualism. We are, in short, 
discarding Americanism and all 
it stands for. That means we are 
discarding our moral basis. 


There is much loose talk these 
days about after-the-war plan- 
ning. In typical propaganda style, 
industry is held up as having the 
sole responsibility for taking care 
of all employment after the war 
is over. I, for one, do not believe 
this is possible and think it is just 
another scheme to dodge respon- 
sibility. For industry is always a 
servant and never a master. The 
responsibility is yours and mine. 
We must all make our contribu- 
tion and resolve that there shall 
not be unemployment after the 
war. But we shall need to defihe 
what we mean by “employment” 
and by “unemployment.” Every- 
one can be employed. But every- 
one cannot be employed at exactly 
the kind of job under exactly the 
conditions of wages and hours 
that he or she may want. And 
“full employment” comes peril- 
ously near to “directed’’ employ- 
ment. There is no “right to work” 
but there is a responsibility to 
work. We need to do some hard 
thinking about rights and respon- 
sibilities, for there cannot be a 
right without a responsibility nor 
a responsibility without a right. 
And that gets us right back to the 





individual. 








In writing the Declaration of 
Independence and the Constitu- 
tion, the fathers of our country 
were moved by the unalterable 
purpose to free themselves and 
their posterity from the oppres- 
sion of the Old World and elevate 
the individual to soverign dignity. 
They believed that thus they were 
fulfilling the Will of God. They 
builded with imperishable stone. 

The elemental situation has not 
changed from their day to ours. 
Instead of a country of a few 
million people, we have a country 
of one hundred and thirty million 
people. That means more and not 
less opportunity. The world 
around us is much greater than 
theirs because, where their fron- 
tiers were limited by the map, our 
frontiers are unmapped, for they 
are far off somewhere in the great 
now world of physical discovery. 
Nothing has happened to make 
necessary a change in our concept 
of individualism. 


The upheaval which has come 
about in our manner of thinking 
is, I feel, due to two causes. One 
is the influence upon our basic 
thinking by European systems of 
thought generated by failure and 
the other is our neglect to cherish 
and foster the great freedom— 
the freedom of the ordinary, 
everyday American. 


It is not easy for a nation to 
keep its freedom, and _ history 
teaches us that many have failed. 
But there never was a freedom 
born like the American. Our job 
is to prepare and to guard that 
freedom so that the way to greater 
accomplishments may be opened. 
Our successes are small in con- 
trast to that which will eventu- 
ally be accomplished. Our efforts 
are good and bad building stones 
of the future. There is always 
much room out in front—room for 
all without crowding—and work 
for generations to come. Let us 
now dedicate ourselves to avoid- 
ing the stumbling blocks and the 
unnecessary delays on this road 
of progress. 

We must once again take up the 
belief that the only Divine Power 
is within man himself—he is the 
creation of God. If the American 
system has failed, it is because 
we, as individuals, have failed. 
In man alone can we find hope 
for a future. Whatever may be 
the seeming dangers of throwing 
off our controls and once more 
being Americans, they are as 
nothing in contrast to the dangers 
of being merely a tended herd. It 
all depends on whether we have 
what it takes. I think we have. 





Council Western 
Hemisphere Award 
To Foreign Trade Group 


The National Foreign Trade 
Council was presented on May 25 
with the 1944 Western Hemi- 
sphere Award. The presentation 
was made to the President of the 
Council, Eugene P. Thomas, by 
Brooke Claxton, K.C., M.P., Par- 
liamentary Assistant to the Prime 
Minister of Canada, and Chairman 
of the Canadian-American Com- 
mercial Arbitration Commission, 
with the citation, “for distin- 
guished service in advancing the 
organization of international com- 
mercial arbitration in the Western 
Hemisphere.” The organizations 
combining in this tribute to the 
Council were the American Arbi- 
tration Association, Inter-Amer- 
ican Commercial Arbitration 
Commission and Canadian-Amer- 
ican Commercial Arbitration 
Commission. 


In making the presentation, Mr. 
Claxton paid a high tribute to the 
Council for its work in this field. 
Mr. Thomas in thanking Mr. Clax- 
ton and the Arbitration organiza- 
tions in the Western Hemisphere 
for the honor conferred on the 
Council, expressed the belief that 
the arbitration work in which they 
all were engaged would be a pow- 
erful incentive toward the con- 
solidation of the great advances 
that had been made during the 
war in the strengthening of good 
neighbor relations and in the 





Appraisal Of Congressional Transport Policies 


(Continued from page 2289) 


average of sound and strong char- 
acter.” 

—KENNETH F. BURGESS. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


1The Inland Waterways 
operating barge lines on the Warrior River 
in Alabama, the upper and lower Mis- 
Sissippi,, the [Illinois and the Missouri 
Rivers, commonly Known as the Federal 
Barge Lines, was created in 1924 by Act 
of Congress to take over barge lines pre- 
viously operated by the Secretary of War. 
Since 1938 it has operated at a substan- 
tial operating deficit. Government opera- 
tion of railroads is restricted to the Alaska 
Railroad under the jurisdiction of the 
Secretary of the Interior; the Panama 
Railroad Company under the control of 
the Governor of the Panama Canal; and 
the Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Company, which was taken over for opera- 
tion by the Federal government by execu- 
tive order of the President of the United 


States on March 21, 1942. 

2Report of Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, ‘“‘Public Aids to Transpor- 
tation,’’ 1940. 


3 The relative participation of the vari- 
ous common carrier agencies of transpor- 
tation as indicated by their total operating 
revenues for 1942 was as follows: 

Steam railways- __.$7,691,255,000 


Railway Express Agency 155,306,000 
Pullman Company--_-_---~ 99,682,000 
Electric railways____--~-~ 67,623,000 
Water lines... -- 94,511,000 
Pipe lines__ 245,061,000 
Motor carriers of pas- 

BORER a ee 434,051,000 
Motor carriers of prop- 

erty - Ss BEM Titi . 1,250,071,000 
Air transpo1t of passen- 

i bee eee 5, 74,971,258 
Air transport, mail, bag- 

gage and express___—- 34,052,480 

(Source: 57th Annual Report, Interstate 


Commerce Commission, page 14; The An- 
nals of The American Academy of Politi- 
cal and Social Science, Vol. 230, page 80.) 


4Report of National Transportation 
Committee, Feb. 13, 1933; see also Dun- 
can, “A National Transportation Policy” 
(1936). 


5 Senate Committee Print, 
gress, ist Session, 1937. 


6 Message from the President to Con- 
gress, April 11, 1938, transmitting report 
of Committee of Three and other docu- 
ments, together with recommendations for 
means for immediate relief of railroads 
House document No. 583, 75th Congress 
3d Session, 1938. 

7 At the present time a committee of 
the Association of American. Railroads 
designated as the Railroad Committee for 
the Study of Transportation, is making 
an intensive study of all phases of trans- 
portation with special emphasis on the 
period following the war. Subcommittees 
are studying and will report on the fol- 
lowing subjects: Accounting and Statistics, 
Air Transport, Consolidations, Economics 
Engineering and Mechanical Recearch 
Finance, Labor and Personnel, Legislation, 
Motor Transport, Operating Methods ana 


75th Con- 


Procedures, Pipe Line Transport, Public 
Relations, Taxation, Traffic and Water 
Transport. 


8 Interstate Commerce Act Annotated, 
Vol. 4, p. 2936; see also MacVeagh, ‘‘The 
Transportation Act of 1920.” 


9 Act of Sept. 18, 1940, 54 Stat. 889. 


10 Act of June 16, 1933, Ch. 91, Secs. 
1-17 and 209, 48 Stat. 211. 


1149 U. S. C. A., Sec. 301ff; 49 U. S.C 
A., Sec. l1ff. 


12In recommending the enactment of 
the Motor Carrier Act of 1935, the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce of the 
Senate stated that the bill was “* * * a 
part of a complete and coordinated pro- 
gram of legislation touching all forms of 
transportation which will ultimately give 
the Nation a system of efficient transpor- 
tation at the lowest possible cost consist- 
ent with fair treatment of labor and 
earnings on investment, which will sup- 
port adequate credit for expansion and 
improvements in equipment for the con- 
venience and service to the public.’’ (Sen- 
ate Report No. 482, 74th Congress, ist 
Session, p. 3.) 

1349 U. 8. C. A., Sec. 401ff. 


14In his message to Congress on June 
7, 1935, recommending an extension of the 
Emergency Transportation Act, President 
Roosevelt said: ‘‘Air transportation should 
be brought into a proper relation to other 
forms of transportation by subjecting it 
to regulation by the same agency’’ (79 
Cong. Rec. 8851). In the report of the 
Brookings Institution (1937) prepared for 
the Select Committee on Investigation of 
Executive Agencies of Government (see 
footnote No. 5), it was recommended thai 
regulatory functions of the Bureau of Air 
Commerce and of the Post Office Depart- 
ment relative to air commerce, not indis- 
pensable to the proper administration of! 
airmail service, be transferred to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. The Com- 
mittee of Six in 1938 also recommended 
equality of regulation by vesting the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission with the 
same jurisdiction over all modes of trans- 
portation. 


15 Third Report of the Federal Coordi- 
nator of Transportation, dated Jan. 21, 





more orderly settlement of com- 
mercial disputes. 

The presentation occurred at the 
World Trade Luncheon, in the 
Hotel Astor, New York, in con- 
nection with the observance of 
War Times Foreign Trade Week. 


Railroad 


| 
| 
| 


Corporation, | 





1935; transmitted to Congress by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission Jan. 23, 1935. 

16 The proposal was made in the Fed- 
eral Coordinator’s report of January, 1935. 
In transmitting it to Congress, the Com- 


mission stated its opposition, except for 
Commissioner Miller. In the folowing year, 
Mr. Eastman renewed his proposal and 
replied to the eriticisms. Again the Com- 
mission recorded its opposition, but on 
this occasion Commissioner Caskie joined 
with Commissioner Miller in approving 


the plan, provided the Commission’s jur- 


isdiction were to be extended to water 
carriers, pipe lines, airways and motor 
carriers. (Fourth Report of the Federal 
Coordinator oi Transportation, dated Jan. 
18, 1936; transmitted to Congress by 


Interstate Commerce Commission Jan. 
1936). In 1938, the Committee of Three 
(see footnote No. 6), consisting of Chair- 
man Splawn and Commissioners Eastman 
and Mahaffie, recognized in principle the 
desirability for drastic reorganization of 
the Commission to cope with the growing 
problems of transport regulation. 


17 From 1934 to 1938 the Interstate 
Commerce Commission exercised limited 
jurisdiction over ail mail, pursuant to the 
Air Mail Act, 1934. In its Annual Report 
for 1934 (pages 9 and 10), the Commis- 
sion referred to the new law and to the 
omg cof a Bureau of Air Mail (page 

sy. 
30-32) and 1937 (pages 35-39), 
mission pointed out that air transporta- 
tion had grown to a point where “it now 
comprises an integral part of the National 
transportation system’’ and should be 
regulated as a part of the system, in a 
manner similar to the regulation of rail 
and highway carriers. Bills giving effect 
to the Commission’s views were favorably 
reported by the Committees of both Houses 
of Congress. In 1938, however, the legis- 
lation took a different turn, and the Civil 
Aeronautics Act of 1938 was enacted. As 
explained by the Commission in 
annual report (pages 52-53), the Bureau 
of Air Mail was transferred to the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority by executive order, 
effective Aug. 22, 1938. 


18 The land grants to the railroads in 
an early day have been repaid to the 
Federal treasury many times over through 
the reduced rates on government trans- 
portation—freight and passenger. Thus 
far the efforts of the railroads to secure 
repeal of the so-called ‘land grant de- 
ductions,’” although repeatedly recom- 
mended by public investigating bodies, 
have proved unavailing. 

19 Address of Commissioner Clyde B., 
Aitchison of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion before Chamber of Commerce of 
Portland, Ore., on April 24, 1944, entitled, 
“After the War is Over—Transportation 
Problems.’’ Traffic World, Vol. LXXIII 
No. 18, page 1201. 


20 Report of Federal Coordinator of 
Transportation, “‘Public Aids’to Transpor- 
tation,’’ 1940, Vol. III, page 121, 


: 21 The Interstate Commerce Commission 
in its 52d Annual Report 
(1938) discussed these problems: 

“As pointed out, highway and inland 
waterway transportation are both largely 
dependent on the expenditure of public 
funds, and the same is true to a lesser 
extent of air transportation. Any ap- 
praisal of the relative economy and real 
utility of the various types of carriers 
must clearly take into consideration the 
part of the capital cost which is borne 
by the government and the extent to 
which this unposes a burden on general 
taxation.’ (Page 24.) 


22 Petroleum Products to Tennessee 
River Points, 235 I. C..C. 115 (1939), es- 
pecially dissenting opinion of Commis- 
sioner Eastman, page 130; Proposed Lake 
Erie-Ohio River Canal, 235 I. C. C. 753 
(1939), pages 792, 793, 795: 52d Annual 
Report of Interstate Commerce Commis- 
Sion (1938), pages 19 and 24. 


23 Transportation Act of 1940, Title ITI, 
part 1, Sec. 302(a). 


21, 


24 The Civil Aeronautics Board has con-- 


strued a decision of the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Second Circuit (Pan Amer- 
ican Airways v. Civil Aeronautics Board, 
121 Fed. (2d) 810 (1941)) as virtually ex- 
cluding all surface carriers from the air. 
In its early administration of the Motor 
Carrier Act of 1935, the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission, in acquisition applica-' 


tions under Section 213 of the Act, lim- 
ited the railroads to acquiring motor truck 
lines which would be auxiliary or supple- 
mental to rail service, the so-called Barker 
doctrine. Pennsylvania Truck Lines, Inc., 
Acquisition of Control of Barker Motor 
Freight, Inc., 1 M., C. C. 101 (1936). In 
cases involving applications for certificates 
for new operation, the Commission at first 
permitted such operations only for the 


movement of traffic which had a prior or. 


subsequent rail haul, but later modified 


this view. by allowing the railroads to sub-’ 


stitute service wholly by truck for existing 
railway freight service. Kansas City South- 
ern Transport Co., Ine., Common Carrier 


Application, 10 M. C. C. 221 (1938), modi-* 


fied on rehearing, 28 M. C. C..5 (1941). 


This was justified as a substitution of a- 
more efficient for a less efficient means - 
of transportation and conforms to the: 
“Road - 


English practice. Gilbert Walker, 
and Rail’ (1942). Neither of these types 
of restriction, with few exceptions, has 


been imposed in respect to motor buses, . 


for the Commission, without statutory 
basis, has applied much stricter rules to 


railroad-affiliated truck operators than to 


railroad-affiliated bus operators. 


25 The present Minister of Munitions and ‘ 


Supply, Hon. C. D. Howe, was previously 
Minister of Transport. When, in 1940, he 
relinquished that. portfolio, he retained 
ministerial responsibility for the Air Serv- 
ices Division (civil aviation and meteor- 
ology) and ‘the Rad 
provisions) of) two -Orders-in-Council passed 
July, 1940, i. e., P. C. 3076 and P. C. 3435. 


In its aunual reports for 1936 (pages. 
the Com-. 


its 1938 


to Congress _ 


fo Division under the. 
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Dewey Leading Rocsevelt In New York State 
| In Political Popularity Gallup Pell Shows 


George Gallup, Director of the American Institute of Public 
Opinion, on May 25, at Princeton, N. J., revealed that a political pop- 
ularity race in New York State, matching Thomas E. Dewey against 
Franklin D. Roosevelt as candidates for President, shows Governor 
Dewey holding.a slight advantage at this time in terms of civilian 


votes. 
had the following to say regarding 
the poll: 


“When voters throughout the 
Empire State were asked by the 
institute how they would vote if 
a Presidential election were held 
today with their Governor head- 
ing the Republican ticket and Mr. 
Roosevelt, also a New Yorker and 
former Governor, heading the 
Democratic ticket, the line-up fol- 
lows: 


DOO ish Sulahe. wwii tn 52% 
Roosevelt _....__._- 48 
“President Roosevelt carried 


New York in the 1940 Presiden- 
tial election by a comparatively 


The New York “Times,” of May 26, which indicates this, also 


~ 
e 





|small margin—52% of the major 
|party vote. Four years. before 
| that, in 1936, he won the State 
| with 60%. 

| “New York is of course general- 
| ly considered the key State in any 
| Presidential election because it 
|has the largest number of elec- 
toral votes—47. Since 1876 only 
one candidate has ever succeeded 
|in winning the Presidency with- 
| out carrying New York. He was 
Woodrow Wilson. 

“Wilson. lost the State to 
Charles E. Hughes in 1916, but 
was elected, although by a small 
margin, in the efectoral college.” 








Steel Operations At 97.5°%—Pressure For 
: Shipments !ntense—Orders Continue Brisk 


“Aggregate steel sales volume in the past week was strong 


enough to substantiate the belief 


that the recent hesitancy in steel 


purchases was by no means indicative of a lower trend in buying, 
_the “Iron Age” says in its issue of today (June 1), further adding: 
“Orders were more brisk on many items in the past week and there 
.were additional signs that the flat rolled situation will not change 





much in the third quarter even® 


though some easiness had been 
expected earlier in the year. In- 
creased demands for urgent war 
‘sheets and the failure of plate de- 
mand to subside to any great ex- 
tent has in some measure made 
it necessary for the War Produc- 
tion Board to have plate produc- 
ers accept more than 110% of 
their product quota beginning in 
July. 

“It is expected that due to the 
heavy pressure for many types of 
steel products it will be necessary 
for WPB to over-allot on steel 
products other than plates. This 
ordinarily would force a larger 
carry-over if the steel industry 
‘should run into production diffi- 
‘culties as it may in the third 
quarter. Washington officials, 
however, hope that the over-allot- 
ment situation will be clarified by 
cancellations or military cutbacks 
‘before conditions become serious 
.productionwise. It seems certain 
in the trade, however, that less 
essential steel orders will soon be 
in for further ‘pushing around.’ 

“One thing seems certain this 
week, and that is that more steel 
sales and production officials do 
not believe the third and fourth 
quarter total steel requirement 
picture has crystallized to an ex- 
tent where definite conclusions 
can be drawn. The state of mind 
this past week is strongly rem- 
iniscent of the confusion which 
‘existed in the middle of 1943, 
‘when total requirements appeared 
‘to be much greater than the sup- 
ply. The major difference be- 
‘tween last year’s hectic period 
and the one which the steel in- 
dustry is now entering is great 
‘enough to indicate a little more 
difficulty in meeting the huge 
military and essential civilian 
“needs. 


_ Steel production officials are 
fearful that the long and contin- 
uous grind on men and machinery 
will further reduce the efficiency 
of the steel output. In some 
plants a marked drop in efficiency 
per man has been noted because 
of green help as well as fatigue 
and absenteeism. Factors such as 
these, while apparent lasf year, 
are much more accentuate now. 
While it may be stretchi z the 
imagination slightly, the + are 
some steel observers who ’ elieve 
that the long drawn-ou. steel 
‘wage hearings are also having 
their effect on steel production 
even though this effect might be 
‘small. 

“Steel products, which were in 
the tightest delivery position last 
week, included sheets, plates, 
large-size bars and, semi-finished 
steel. The tightness is one of spe- 





cific products rather than general 
over-all steel items. Cold-finished 
bars, which were said to have a 
backlog of nine months recently, 
are now hardly more than three 
months in the unfilled-order cate- 
gory. Structural steel§ are not in 
heavy demand, although it is 
doubtful whether they could be 
supplied if the demand should 
pick up to any great extent be- 
cause of the impact of the shell 
program. Small hot rolled bar de- 
liveries are easy on some mills, 
welded pipe is fairly easy, but 
electric-welded pipe continues to 
have its deliveries advanced, due 
to the shifting of some seamless 
orders to electric-weld mills. 


“One factor which has contrib- 
uted to the strong steel production 
tempo is the lessening in the num- 
ber. of cancellations recently. 
Some companies have noted that 
their total cancellations in the 
past few weeks have been at the 
lowest point for several months. 
This is in direct contrast to a few 
months ago, when cancellations, 
due to cutbacks and change in 
programs, were quite heavy. If 
and when invasion begins and 
appears to be successful, the steel 
industry may well be flooded with 
certain military cancellations and 
cutbacks which would immedi- 
ately ease up the steel picture. It 
is believed that the heavy volume 
of steel for military purchases has 
been placed on the basis of as- 
suring no chance of military fail- 
ures with respect to the supplying 
of actual equipment and ammuni- 
tion. Such cutbacks, if they came 
however, would ably § fotlow 
a rather definite time lapse, and 
it is for that reason that steel 
officials look for new levels in 
production during the third quar- 
ter.” 


The American Iron anda Steel 
Institute cn May 29 announced 
that telegraphic reports which it 
had received indicated that the 
operating rate of steel companies 
having 94% of the steel capacity 
of the industry will be 97.5% of 
capacity for the week beginning 
May 29, compared with 98.4% one 
week ago. 99.5% one month ago 
and 98.4% one year ago. The 
operating rate for the week begin- 
ning May 29 is equivalent to 
1,746,500 tons of steel ingots and 
castings, compared to _ 1,762,600 
tons one week ago, 1,782,300 tons 
one month ago, and 1,704,000 tons 
one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- |; 
kets, on May 29 stated in part as 
follows: “While forward deliv- 
eries of steel products are not be- 





ing extended as rapidly as during 





Pacts Between Allies And Three Govis, In-Exile' 
On Control Of Civil Affairs During Liberation 


The signing of agreements between Great Britain and the United 
States, on the one hand, and the exiled Governments of Norway, the 
Netherlands and Belgium, on the other, governing control of civil 
affairs in those countries during the period of liberation took place at 
London on May 16, it was reported in a wireless message to the New 
York “Times” by David Anderson, from which we also quote: 


“The texts were identical to one® 


another and to that signed today 
by Norway and the Soviet Union. 


Russia was ‘consulted’ before sig* | 
natures were affixed on the other | 


agreements. 

“Slight variations in interpreta- 
tion were given these agreements 
by the men who will return to 
their native lands in the wake of 
the Allied armies, but in the main 
they were designed to accomplish 
the dual vurpose of letting these 
Governments know where they 
stand and of informing the people 
on the Continent where to look 
for united leadership. 

“General Dwight G. Eisen- 
hower, Allied Supreme Com- 
mander, whose undertaking it will 
be to turn over nower to each 
Government in turn ‘as the mili- 
tary situation permits,’ signed the 
agreements on behalf of the 
United States. Foreign Secretary 
Anthony Eden did so for Great 
Britain. 

“Trygve Lie, Norwegian For- 
eign Minister, was perhaps the 
happiest man in London today, for 
in placing his name on the docu- 
ment he brought to an end a 
longer period of negotiation than 


any of the other diplomats. His 
draft was the blueprint. that 
President Eduard Benes. of 


Czechoslovakia took to Moscow 
when the Czech-Russian treaty 
was written. 


“Moreover, tomorrow is the na- 
tional day of Norway, and the 
members of that Government 
who are here were eager to com- 
plete the agreement by then. 
Word that Viktor Z. Lebedieff. 
Soviet Ambassador to the Allied 
Governments, was willing to sign 
for Russia at the same time was a 
relief to the somewhat impatient 
Norwegians. 

“For the Netherlands Dr. Eeco 
N. van Kleffens, Foreign Minister, 
signed with Britain and O. C. A. 
van Lidth de Jeude, Minister of 
War, with the United States. 


“The Netherlands agreement. 
which had been in an advanced 
stage since late last summer, dif- 
fers from the Norwegian and the 
earlier Czech versions in its ap- 
plication in that there will be no 





recent weeks, pressure for ship- 
ment is intense. 


“Prospects of increasing man- 
power shortages this summer are 
causing as much tonnage as pos- 
sible now on mill books being 
pushed ahead for earliest delivery. 
Combined with expanding re- 
quirements in some lines, notably 
shell steel and landing craft, this 
not only provides mills with over- 
flow tonnage but assures most 
producers all they can handle for 
several months. 


“General reduction in _ third- 
quarter allotments, due to ex- 
pected drop in output because of 
labor shortage, effects of hot 
weather and need for equipment 
repair, has been sharp in some 
cases. 


“War Production Board has al- 
located 634,000 tons of tin plate 
for cans in third quarter, a sharp 
reduction from the 800,000 tons 
asked by the industry. To meet 
seasonal demand for fruit and 
vegetable canners in third quar- 
ter, peak of the year, an under- 
standing has been reached with 
canmakers to keep down produc- 
tion of cans for non-seasonal 
products, giving right of way to 
those for food products. 


“Pig iron and scrap for steel- 
making offer no problem of sup- 
ply, both being sufficient for the 
high steel production rate. Scrap 
is moving freely and reserves in 





most cases are all that melters 
desire.”’ 








delegate named to cooperate with 
the Allied military leaders. 


“In Holland the Government as 
a whole will function under a 
state of sieze to be proclaimed by 
Queen Wilhelmina. Civil authori- 
ties are to take over when the 
fighting zone moves on even if the 
area is still loaded with military 
communications for the battle- 
front. 


“The definition of this state of 
siege in the original agreement 
was disallowed by the State De- 
partment, according to an ex- 
planation here of the longs delay 
in winning Amgrical approval. 


“The Belgium agreements were 
made operative by Prime Minister 
Hubert Pierlot and Foreign Min- 
ister Paul-Henri Spaak, who went 
respectively to General Eisen- 
hower’s headquarters and the 
British Foreign Office. 


“One peculiarity of their po- 
sition is the presence of King Leo- 
pold in occupied territory. They 
are confident that this will entail 
no constitutional difficulties when 
the day comes to reestablish the 
Government in Brussels.” 


In Washington advices to the 
“Times,” May 16, the State De- 
partment was reported as saying: 


“These agreements are intended 
to be essentially temporary and 
practical in character. They are 
designed to facilitate the task of 
the Supreme Allied Commander 
and to further the common pur- 
pose of the Governments con- 
cerned, namely, the speedy expul- 
sion of the Germans from Allied 
territory and final victory of the 
Allies over Germany.” 








From Washington 
Ahead Of The News 


(Continued from First Page) 


which they seem to have joined 
with the radical hue and cry 
against him. 


It is a matter of interest, be- 
cause we can remember when the 
project itself was looked upon by 
the conservatives as bearing out 
everything doleful they had an- 
ticipated of the New Deal. We 
can remember when Wendell 
Willkie was devoting all of his 
talents and energies to save the 
country from this step into the 
abyss. Now, within a few years it 
is not only accepted but the sug- 
gestion that Congress should have 
something to do with it, as it does 
with the Postal system, for ex- 
ample, is ridiculous and unheard 
of. How far we have come! What 
progress we have made! . 


McKellar, as he is being taunted 
now, was enthusiastically for the 
development at first, along with 
the other “social minded’ folk. 
But he has been in a better posi- 
tion, perhaps, to see the develop- 
ment of Dave. Dave is a darling 
of the LaFollette-Norris Progres- 
sive school and thus was put in as 
one of the three directors of TVA. 
He had difficult going, first with 
Willkie, and then with one of his 
co-directors, Dr. Morgan, if you 
will recall. He got rid of Morgan 
and then Willkie’s Commonwealth 
and Southern was bought out. 
Since then he has had easy sail- 
ing as the undisputed boss of all 
he surveys. McKellar’s opponents 
now, in high indignation, assert 
that the Government keeps a 
check on the enterprise through 
the Comptroller General. Why the 
Comptroller General’s office tried 
to make more than a superficial 
study of the TVA a few years ago 
and it was flouted and thwarted 
at every turn. It wouldn’t be an 
exaggeration to say that Lilenthal 
is really accountable to nobody. 
At least this is the situation, in 
effect. 

He has had the same free reign 








Outlook For Rubbe 
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The difference between our 
synthetic production of say 870,- 
000 tons and of the 700,000 tons 
tons which we use, or about 170,- 
000 tons, will be lend-leased or 
stocked for future use. All natural 
reclaimed will be used or set aside 
for war purposes. Out of the 
above synthetic supply about 18,- 
000,000 tires will be made this 
year for civilians against an esti- 
mated need of over 30,000,000. 


Post-War Outlook 


Natural rubber, and perhaps 
total rubber supplies, will be short 
for from two to five years after 
the war. It will take some time to 
clear up the Far East plantations 
after the Japs are driven out. Not 
much more than 250,000 tons a 
year for the first two or three 
years can be expected from pre- 
war sources. The United States 
alone will require 1,000,000 tons 
of rubber annually which may be 
close to 50% of the needs of the 
entire world. Estimating our pro- 
duction of synthetic at 1,000,000 
tons it looks as though our syn- 
thetic plants might have 100% 
capacity operation ahead of them 
for a few years after the war is 
over; but after 1950 look out! 


Tire Company Securities 


Tire company stocks, while sell- 
ing at about their best prices since 
the war, may not be too high; but 
I do not know. Earnings for 1944 
should run close to 1943 and divi- 
dends may run a little higher as 
provisions for post-war conver- 
sion and other reserves have been 
largely taken care of. For the 
long-term and as a businessman’s 
risk, I am not adverse to the best 
tire stocks. Here as in all other 


situations the best managements— 


that Rexford Tugwell is enjoying 
down in Porto Rico. It is within 
the power of both of these men 
to experiment with the lives of 
people until their heart’s content. 
To hear the Porto Rican delegate’s 
anguished cries in Congress, you 
get the impression there is noth- 
ing benevolent about Tugwell’s 
depotism. So far as we know, the 
people under Dave are contented, 
and maybe happy. At least, in a 
recent book and in his periodical 
reports there is a story of Utopia 
attained. Within the area, the ex- 
act acreage escapes us, but it is 
vast, Dave is the boss of all ac+- 
tivity, of the curricula of the 
schools, the design of the houses, 
the size of the Victory gardens, 
the mercantile establishments. 
The issue being made now is that 
with such a marshalling of human 
resources as he has been able to 
bring about, are you going to let 
Congress get in there and mess it 
up? 

At one time, if you will recall, 
there was a serious movement 
afoot to set up a series of “author- 
ities” similar to TVA. Together 
they would have fairly blanketed 
the country. There is considerable 
agitation right now, in fact, for 
the “Missouri Valley Authority,” 
but the spread as a whole has 
been. laid outside while the New 
Deal has been engaged in more 
pressing business. But you can 
understand how simple govern- 
ment will be if it is carried out. 
Then we need to have only four 
or five Dave Lilenthals; no Con- 
gress, no anything else. . 

We remember one of the first 
questions propounded to the ap- 


plicants for jobs with the great 





especially those which have the | 
confidence of labor—will provide | 
the best profits. 





TVA experiment: It was whether 
the wives would fit in and be 
helpful to the community spirit. 














Thursday, June 1, 1944 
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Moody’s Bond Prices And Bond Yield Averages Wholesale Commodity Index Rose 0.2% In 
Moody’s computed bond prices and bond yield averages are | W k E d di be 20 L bh D R 
given in the following table: ee ni € ay a or opt. eports 
ooh anon nets The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ index of commodity prices in 
ie i as eo ' primary markets rose 0.2% during the week ended May 20 prin- 
Daily boat Geres- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | Cipally because of higher quotations for livestock, fruits and vegeta- 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa Baa R.R. Indus. | bles, cotton and naval stores, it was announced May 25 by the United 
May 30_._._.__.. Exchange Closed States Department of Labor, which stated that “at 103.8% of the 1926 
29... 119.67 112.19 118.40 116.80 111.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00] average, the all-commodity index has risen 0.2% in the past 4 weeks 
36 ‘ 5 ; 2.46 105.86 113.89 117.20 , + Series " 9 wrt 
a 119.66 112.19 118-40 sia 1182 102.30 105.86 113.89 117.00 | to the level of this time last year.” The Department further reported: 
ences, geste 218.60.156.00 111.81 | See ees ike 417 a0 Farm Products and Foods—Led by’ an increase of 1.4% for live- 
; 24... t 119.63 112.19 118.40 116.80 112.00 2. .86 4 ‘ : Nest “ee be ooh heer . 
; 23_- 11960 11219 11860 11680 111.81 10230 105.86 113.89 117.00 |Stock and higher prices for fresh fruits and vegetables and for cotton, 
: 22_ ~ 419.60 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 102.13 105.86 113.89 117.00| average prices for farm products in primary markets rose 0.7% 
20___ 119.59 112.19 118.60 poy aieer ie aoe co te Quotations for light hogs were up more than 5%, while heavy hogs 
: _ | itil 119.59 112.00 118.60 116. ; : cota : ; . : ta ; 
18.-..--. 119157 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.97. 105.69 113.89 116.80 | COMtinued to decline under OPA action in reducing ceiling prices on 
} eR 119.51 112.00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.80 105.86 113.70 116.80| hogs weighing over 240 pounds. Steers rose more than 1%; cotton 
Sain ase 119.48 112.00 118.40 116.80 111.81 101.80 105.69 113.89 116.61| and tobacco increased fractionally; and the grain markets continued 
Soa eo Rl eg ery os 111 ey loLeo los's2 ilses iieeo | Unsettled. Sheep dropped about 2% and prices were also lower for 
‘2 Ss'19148 112,00 118.60 116.80 111.81 101.64 105.52 113.89 116.80 | live poultry at Chicago, for eggs, lemons, and onions. White potatoes 
11__._--_ 119.51 111.81 118.60 116.61 111.81 101.64 105.69 113.70 117.00} at Chicago and Portland (Oregon) advanced, while the Boston and 
10_"_--_ 119.51 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.81 101.64 105.69 113.70 116.80/New York markets were weaker. Although average market prices 
9 119.58 111.81 118.60 116.61 111.62 101.80 105.69 113.70 116.61] 5's eae a : 0.3% in th t th. they ; 2% 
| RSE aE 119.52 111.81 218.40 116.80 111.62 101.64 105.52 113.70 116.61{*0F farm products Nave risen V.o7 In the past month, they are <'/% 
Baciccah 119.48 111.81 119.40 116.80 111.62 101.47 105.52 113.70 116.41| lower than for the corresponding week of May 1943. 
Se--coo> 998 Uive1 liedo iiee1 111.62 10147 10852 113:70 116.41 The increase in prices for fresh fruits and vegetables accounted 
3___.... 119.51 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.22| for a rise of 0.1% in average prices for foods during the week. Lower 
2....--- 119.47 111.62 118.20 116.61 tor Ree at ro er ey oooat prices were reported for rye flour and for cured pork. Since last year 
aeeaaae eg epg or co i AR : : ‘| the index for foods has declined more than 5% but is 0.3% higher 
Ber, 30....... 119.35 111.81 118.40 116.61 111.62 101.47 105.34 113.70 116.41/ thon at this time last month 
SCR, 119.75 111.62 118.40 116.41 111.62 101.31 105.17 113.70 116.41 . Eo 
| _ERSe 119.86 111.62 118.20 116.61 111.44 101.14 105.17 113.70 116.41 Industrial Commodities—Very few changes occurred in industrial 
6__----- pape 4 so gee vows pv pepe ene cree commodity markets during the week. There was little demand for 
guar, 31...--~.. 19. ; . : . 8l , ‘ . : : : : : 
aR 119.86 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.44 100.81 104.66 113.89 116.41 | WUicksilver and the market remained in the slump which began at 
|) SERS 120.14 111.44 118.20 116.61 111.25 100.65 104.66 113.70 116.41|the end of January when the government discontinued its buying 
ae 120.26 111.44 118.20 116.41 111.25 100.81 104.48 113.70 116.41} program. Prices again dropped 45% and are now more than 35% 
Ree eIaTE 120.44 111.25 118.20 116.61 111.25 100.49 104.31 113.70 116.41| jower than at the beginning of the year. Average prices for building 
ge aaa po Re eae oe a tre SR oe 104.31 113.50 116.22 | materials rose 0.5% as a result of higher prices for common brick in 

: il... 11969 111.25 118.40 11622 111.25 100.49 104.31 113.50 116.41 |SOme areas and for rosin and turpentine. 

* RPA 119.45 111.25 118.40 116.22 111.25 100.49 104.14 113.50 116.61 The Department’s announcement also contains the following 
2m, 26..-.... 119.47 111.07 118.20 116.22 111.07 100.16 104.14 113.31 116.41 | notation: 

ORB, 119.58 111.25 118.40 116.41 111.07 100.16 104.31 113.31 116.41 . : . ‘ . 

Re 119.57 111.25 118.60 116.41 111.25 99.84 104.14 113.50 116.41 Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 

7------- 119.69 111.07 118.60 116.41 111.07 99.36 103.80 113.50 116.22) trols, materials allocation, and rationing the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
High 1944. 120.44 112.19 118.80 116.80 112.00 102.46 105.86 113.89 116.02|/tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. Indexes 

How seta —-- HM Have 83) Nez Hog 904 10999 11312 11720| marked (2), however, must be considered as preliminary and. sub- 

low 1943..... 11685 107.44 116.80 113.89 10888 92.35 97.16 111.81 114.46|Ject to such adjustment and revision as required by later and more 
1 Yéar Ago complete reports. 
May 29, 1943. 119.82 110.34 118.20 115.82 111.07 97.78 102.30 113.31 115.82 The following tables show (1) index nufnbers for the principal 
2 Years Ago ‘ ; on sasaieh aan groups of commodities for the past three weeks, for April 22, 1944 
May 29, 1942. 118.35 106.39 116.02 112.93 107.44 91.77 96.07 ° 10| and May 22, 1943, and the percentage changes from a week ago, a 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES a Pag _— a feng = rv aay percentage changes in subgroup 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) " on ay 0 P 
eee yo See WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 20, 1944 
Daily Govt. Corpo- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* ’ 
Averages Bonds rate* Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P. Indus. (1926—100) . P - . 
ge Exchange Closed ercentage change to 
29__ ‘i 1.83 3.05 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 2.96 2.80 May 20, 1944 from— 
ae oY et ee Se’ ot” oo. eee ee) eS ‘ 5-20 5-13 5-6 4-22 5-22 5-13 4-22 5-22 
PS 1.84 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.60 3.40 #296 2.79] All commodities____.___...___.. *103.8 *103.6 *103.7 *103.6 103.8 +02 +02 0 
; “Neo 184 3.05 2.73 281 3.06 361 340 296 2.80 
j et PRS 1.84 3.05 2.72 281 3.07 361 3.40 2.36 2.60} Farm products____________...__. *123.3 *122.4 *123.3 *122.9 1258 +07 +03 — 2.0 
__ Seeipes Ta. Bee? Bes 261... 207. . 308... 260-298 . 2001 PO 104.7 104.6: 105.0 1044 1103 +401 +0.3 — 5.1 
é eS ee: 1.84 3.05 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.61 3.40 2.96 2.80 | Hides and leather products______. 117.6 117.6 117.6 117.6 118.4 0 0 — 0.7 
” See es 184 306 2.72 281 307 362 3.40 2.96 2.81 | Textile products___....__.___..__ 97.3 97.3 97.3 97.3 969 0 0 + 0.4 
ae 184 3.06 2.72 2.81 3.07 3.63 3.41 296 2.81 | Puel and lighting materials__._._ 83.9 83.7 83.7 83.7 81.3 402 +02 + 3.2 
' 5 NCR 185 3.06 2.72 281 3.07 3.64 3.40 2.97 2.81} Metals and metal products______. *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 *103.8 103.9 0 0 —01 
TE 1.85 3.06 2.73 2.81 3.07 3.64 3.41 2.96 2.82 | Building materials____...__.__.___ 115.6 115.0 115.0 114.6 1103 +05 409 + 48 
RAR: 185 3.06 2.73 281 3.07 3.64 3.41 2.96 2.82 | Chemicals and allied products___._ 105.4 105.4 105.4 105.4 100.2 0 0 + 82 
Ea 185 3.07 2.73 281 3.08 364 3.42 2.96 2.81 |Housefurnishing goods___™ 106.0 106.0 106.0 106.0 1042 0 0. +17 

; eats 185 3.06 2.72 281 3.07 3.65 3.42 2.96 2.81 | Miscellaneous commodities______. 33. SS 63:3 933 01.7 0 0 + 1.7 
: ipa 185 3.07 2.72 282 3.07 3.65 3.41 #297 2.80|Raw materiais.._._.....____...__. *113.3 *112.8 *113.3 *113.0 113.8 +04 +03 —0.4 
RS 1.85 3.07 2.73 282 3.007 3.65 3.41 2.97 2.81 |Semimanufactured articles______. 93.6 93.5 93.5 93.5 929 +01 +401 + 08 
? eS 184 3.07 2.72 2.82 308 364 3.41 297 2.82 | Manufactured products________-. *101.1 *101.0 *101.0 *100.9 100.9 +01 +02 + 0.2 
: _ RL OT 1.85 3.07 2.73 2.81 3.08 3.65 3.42 2.97 2.82! All commodities other than 

G2525:.2 185 3.07 2:73 281 308 366 342 297 2.83| ‘arm products... *99.6 *99.5 *99.5 *99.4 99.1 +01 +02 + 0.5 
* EE 185 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 366 3.42 2.97 2.83/ All! commodities other than 
"ae 185 3.07 2.73 2.82 3.08 366 3.42 297 2.83] farm products and foods______- *98.7 *98.6 *98.6 *98.5 969 +01 +02 + 19 
| Reha 1.85 3.08 2.74 282 3.08 3.66 3.43 2.97 2.84 *Preliminary. 
Se. 185 3.08 2.74 282 308 366 343 2.97 3 
Rice 186 3.08 2.73 283 3.08 367 343 297 2.83 PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
\lApr. 28._.___- 1.86 3.07 2.73 282 308 366 343 297 2.83 MAY 13, 1944 TO MAY 20, 1944 
| eR 183.3068 2.73 283 -308 3.67 344 297 2.283 Peace a cease 
Dass nakte 182 3.08 2.74 2862 3.09 368 344 297 2.83 i , 
| eee 183 309 274 282 309 369 346 296 2.84| Fruits and vegetables____....._-.-_-- 1.6 Paint and paint materials___________ 0.5 
Mar. 31_______ 183 3.09 2.74 283 3.10 3.70 3.47 2.97 2.94| Livestock and tr nie piodenke... 1.4 Other farm products__----------_-.- 0.4 
see RRR [ae ee: eee Bae ee a BOO NT ee ee eee ; 7. 
Riera 180 300 2.74 288 310 371 347 #« ©4297 - 2.83 eR 
I an avo eek ea ee ee ST oe oe 2 ee or 
ERS 1.80 3.10 2.74 2.82 3.10 3.72 3.49 2.97 2.83 | Other foods ~__--__- i ae 0.5 Grains RES Yh Cs aa 0,1 
Feb. 25_.____- int. 528. 3A CO 1 38 Ue Oe <4 hs aS: Ac AAO TS. ‘a ne ene 
, Ra ins Se ee eee SS ee. Sm Cae 
iidiotidee 185 3.10 2.7 284 3.10 3.72 3.49 298 2.83 9 
Biazuccd 147 3.10: 2.73,..2@4 93.30 3.72. 380 296 228 N York Cit Sh Of F fth W L 0 
Sea. 28.......- . oa >: ome fe) ee ee A) ee a ew y S are ! ar oan ne- 
i cies + Bee * See ee eee Se ee ee Yee s 
Rep 186 310 2.72 283 310 3.76 350 298 2.83 rt Of N t | t Of S16 000 000 000 
_ ROR ncaa ims 06 3.42 293 308 Sil 348) aS ee Qua er a ona uo a 8 5 5 
High 1944 __- ay) Sas OO ee 8 OM RO ees ee ; ; ; ar 
Low 1944 ___- 1.79 306 2.71 281 306 360 340 296 2.79 Heralded as the greatest war financing campaign in world his 
shes 1943 ses 331 281 2.66 $3.23 as eyed sn aa tory in number of workers, in intensity of effort, and in its tremen- 
pei 1943... 1.79 3.09 268 280 3.07 3.79 354 294 2.78| dous objective, the Fifth War Loan to be launched on Monday, June 
1 Year Ago 12, will call on New York City to produce more than one-quarter of 
May 29, 1943. 188 3.15 2.74 286 3.11 389 361 299 286] the national quota of $16,000,000,000, it was announced on May 28, 
2 Years Ago by Nevil Ford, Chairman of the War Finance Committee for New 
May 29, 1942- 195 3.37 285 301 331 429 400 3.13 #=297|York. The share of New York® 
*These prices are computed from ances yields on the age A of one re bond | State will be 30%. made durin g the last drive, 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) an o not purport to show either the average *113 5 . 
level or the average movement of actual price quotations. They merely serve to Upward of half a million men| whereas the national quota is 
illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement |and women of the State already 4.4% less than the grand total re- 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. have enlisted as volunteer War/|sulting from the winter loan. 
tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published | Bond salesmen for this drive, and New York City’s goal for all in- 
in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. ' this number is expected to be/vestor classifications is $4,154,- 
substantially increased before the | 808,000 which, according to Mr. 
. B I change Building (South), at 175|0Ppening day of the campaign, Mr.|Ford, is 12.8% higher than its 
‘Chicago Res. nk Leases Wat tickaces Baidscerd. Chicago, | Ford said. Fourth War Loan objective and 
Additional e ll. The 1 for-f The over-all objective for New|3.3% larger than were the City’s 
Ill. The lease runs for four years. 
; f the| The additional : uired | York State has been set at $4,801,-| War Bond sales. . 
C. S.. Young, President o e e additional space is requi . . é 
€ Chi by the Federal BR Bank. it | 900,000 — 14.4% greater than its; Asin past War Bond drives, the 
Federal Reserve Bank o icago,| by the era eserve - . ; ; : _ »t 
hat it had |i ed. b f increased | 20@1 in the Fourth War. Loan.| City will account for the major 
announced on May 27 that it had | is announced, because of increa . Rina’ ie . , 

le “Al H. Wett tivity in the Fiscal Agency Di- | While this increase is in virtually | portion. of-the State. total, its share. 
leased through Albert H. Wetten | activity in the Fiscal Agency th rti Salad ied Sins -thiden:. tea ing 86.5% 

,$ Co: approximately 21,000 square | vision resulting from the volume tating dvadar ou as tha "Pea aati being %. This. 
feet of space formerly occupied by | of Treasury Financing. The bank | jointed out that the State must |five boroughs as follows: Manhat- 
the Postal Telegraph Co..on the will take over the premises about | raise an amount.2.9% greater than tan, $3,744,999,000; Brooklyn, 

its total sales of $4,665,200,000 


fourth floor of the Insurance Ex-' June $1. 





$269,994,000; Queens, $80,603,000; 


Bronx, $47,201,000; Staten Island, 
$12,011,000. 

“In responding to the nation’s 
call for the largest war loan in 
the history of the world,” Mr. 
Ford said, “our task in City and 
State, as these quotas indicate, is 
the greatest we have ever been 
asked to perform. Our efforts in 
the Fifth War Loan must excel 
our best achievements of the 
past,” he added. 

“The size of this job, however, 
is to be considered in terms of 
the unprecedented urgency of the 
country’s needs at this critical 
point in the war. The long-her- 
alded and now apparently immi- 
nent ‘D-Day’ must find its coun- 
terpart in our coming drive for 
invasion dollars. We civilians are 
not called on to meet the dangers 
and sacrifices our armed forces 
must undergo. By comparison, the 
demands upon us are light. 

“But in the intensity of our ef- 
fort, in our determination to fore- 
go all but the most necessary 
things and send every possible 


dollar to support our fighting men, 


our drive must match the relent= 
less force of the invasion. 

“The official opening date of 
the drive is June 12 and the clos- 
ing date July 8, but, to avoid any 
later misunderstanding, it should 
be emphasized now that all sales 
of the savings issues—E, F and G 
Bonds and Tax Savings Notes— 
made from June 1 up to and in- 
cluding July 31, will count to- 
ward quotas. This is in accord- 
ance with the procedure followed 
in all previous campaigns. Sales 
of the market issues, however, 
will close at midnight July 8.” 

Besides the over-all objective, 
the only other announced quotas 
for this City and State in the Fifth 
War Loan will be those of E-Bond 
sales. For New York City, the E- 
Bond quota is $227,526,600 as com-~ 
pared with sales of $226,437,910 of 
that issue during the last drive. 
New York State has E-Bond 
quota of $367,000,000 as against 
Fourth War Loan sales of $364,- 
100,000. 

Mr. Ford explained that the 
greatest emphasis in the coming 
campaign will be placed upon 
sales to individuals, saying: 

“Every dollar invested by an 
individual in War Bonds does 
double duty. It helps speed the 
victory on the battle fronts and, 
by fighting off disastrous infla- 
tion, it likewise insures economic 
victory here at home.” 

Payroll Savings, Banking and 
Investment, Community Sales and 
the other specialized divisions of 
the War Finance Committee, so 
productive in previous drives, will 
be in action again in the Fifth 
War Loan. The activity and im- 
portance of the Commerce and In- 
dustry Division, however, will be 
increased. 

This division, under the direc- 
tion of William E. Cotter in Man- 
hattan, is expected to perform a 
major selling job, Mr. Ford said. 
Twelve sections already have been 
set up, consisting of more than 275 
divisions of business and industry 
under the chairmanship of key 
men in each clasfsification. 
Through the activity of this divi- 
sion alone an estimated 3,000 busi- 
ness men, acting as volunteer 
committee men, will carry the 
War Bond sales campaign, by per- 
sonal contact, to upward of 30,000 
firms and corporations in Man- 
hattan in a drive for maximum 
corporate and executive invest- 
ments. 


—_—— 


Moody’s Daily 
~ Commodity Index 





Tuesday, May 23, 1944__._.------- 250.4 
Wednesday, May 24 __.----_------- 250.6 
Thursday, May. 26_...---..-----— 250.7 
Priaay: Mee OE ss et 250.7 
Baturdas,- Mayr 37. - ~~ 2-2. 250.6 
Meuday,” Mer 23. .- =<... .--.- 250.6 
Tucaday, May: 20... .- ---..---~2- . 
Two weeks ago, May 16--~--~- comin 250.0 
Month ago, -April 29... 2-._-.--.--- 249.5 
} Year’ agai May 20ic--~--------~---- 245.8 | 
1943 High, iar: §4..-------------- 249.8 
1944 High! © ii eR 251.5 - 
« 2 bere Gee Ast 247.0 
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Weekly Goal And Goke Production Statistics 


The Solid Fuels Administration for War, U. S. Department of 
the Interior, in its latest report states that the total production of 
soft coal.in the week ended May 20, 1944, is estimated at 12,300,000 
net tons, a decrease of 260,000 tons, or 2.1%, from the preceding 
week. Output in the corresponding week of 1943 amounted to 
11,429,000 tons. Cumulative production of soft coal from Jan. 1 to 
May 20, 1944, totaled 247,912,000 tons, as against 236,087,000 tons 
in the same period last year, a gain of 5.0%. 

Production of Pennsylvania anthracite, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Mines, was estimated at 1,305,000 tons for the week ended 
May 20, 1944, a decrease of 21,000 tons (1.6%) from the preceding 
week. When compared with the output in the corresponding week 
of 1943, there was, however, an increase of 23,000 tons, or 1.8%. 
The calendar year to date shows an increase of 4.4% when com- 
pared with the corresponding period of 1943. 

The Bureau of Mines also reported that the estimated produc- 
tion of beehive coke in the United States for the week ended May 
20, 1944, showed a decrease of 3,100 tons when compared with the 
output for the week ended May 13, 1944, and was 16,400 tons less 
than for the corresponding week of 1943. Production for the 141 
days ended May 20, 1944, was 180,300 tons below that for the same 
period of last year. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF COAL, IN NET TONS 
Week Ended January 1 to Date 


Bituminous coal May 20, May 13, May 22, *May 20, May 22, -May 22, 
and lignite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1937 
‘Total, incl. mine fuel 12,300,000 12,560,000 11,429,000 247,912,000 236,087,000 184,455,000 
Daily average .. 2,050,000 2,093,000 1,905,000 2,061,000 1,959,000 1,536,000 


*Revised. 

ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 
(In Net Tons) 

‘Week Ended 





—_—_—_—o— Calendar Year to Date 
tMay 20, $May13, May 22, May 20, May 22, May 25, 
Penn. anthracite— 1944 1944 1943 1944 1943 1929 
*Total incl. coll. fuel 1,305,000 1,326,000 1,282,000 25,594,000 24.509,000 29,572,000 
+Commercial produc. 1,253,000 1,273,000 1,231,000 24,572,000 23,529,000 27,443,000 


Beehive coke— 
United States total 142,600 145,700 159,000 3,037,500 3,217,800 2,581,000 


*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized oper- 
ations. Excludes colliery fuel. tSubject to revision. §Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF COAL, BY STATES 
(In Net Tons) 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river shipments 
and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district and 
State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 


Week Ended 
May 6, May 15, 
1944 1943 
388,000 399,000 
5,000 5,000 
83,000 53,000 
161,000 160,000 
1,000 1,000 
1,428,000 1,435,000 
540,000 455,000 
47,000 50,000 
180,000 143,000 
939,000 1,022,000 
333,000 289,000 
35,000 38,000 
5,000 4,000 
80,000 
41,000 
37,000 
700,000 
3,095,000 
152,000 
4,000 
123,000 
378,000 
27,000 
2,157,000 
1,035,000 
175,000 
1,000 











May 15, 
1937 

129,000 

2,000 

8,000 

97,000 

>. 


May 13, 
1944 
397,000 
5,000 
92,000 
154,000 


State— 
Alabama 





523,000 
245,000 
24,000 
68,000 
792,000 
127,000 
20,000 
1,000 


Kentucky—Eastern 
Kentucky—wWestern 

Maryland 

Michigan 

Montana (bitum. & lignite)__-~. 
New Mexico 

North & South Dakota (lignite) 
Ohio 

Pennsylvania (bituminous)-_-_--. 
Tennessee 

Texas (bituminous & lignite)__ 


34,000 
28,000 
15,000 
465,000 
1,995,000 
84,000 
17,000 


79,000 
32,000 
32,000 
706,000 
2,934,000 
147,000 
3,000 


3,257,000 
140,000 
3,000 
124,000 
392,000 
25,000 
2,162,000 
1,100,000 
168,000 
1,000 


125,000 
418,000 
33,000 
2,389,000 
974,000 
171,000 

x 


28,000 
243,000 
32,000 
1,675,000 
555,000 
61,000 
1,000 


Virginia 

Washington 

¢ West Virginia—Southern 
West Virginia—Northern 
Wyoming 

GOther Western States 











7,269,009 
1,068,000 


12,150,000 
1,278,000 


12,097,000 
1,386,000 


12,560,000 
1,326,000 


Total bituminous & lignite__. 
Pennsylvania anthracite____-_ = 











Total, all coal 13,886,000 13,428,000 13,483,000 8,337,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G.; and 
on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason and Clay counties. tRest of State, including the 
Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral and Tucker counties. $Includes Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Idaho and Oregon. *Less than 1,000 tons. 


Non-Ferrous Metals — April Refined Lead 
Shipments Lower — Quicksilver Price Drops 


“BE, & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” in its issue of May 25 
states: 

To meet the extraordinary demands for copper, fabricators are 
consuming foreign metal at a higher rate. April statistics of the brass 
and wire mills indicate that 61,720 tons of imported copper were con- 
sumed in that month, out of a total consumption of 160,335 tons. 
Requests for foreign lead for J une 
were large. Zinc buying was in 








tons, against 45,068 tons in March. 


good volume last week, but some- 
what below that of a month ago. 
Beryllium ore has been advanced 
in price by Metals Reserve Co. 
Quicksilver again declined sharply 
in a dull market. The publication 
further went on to say in part as 
follows: 
Copper 

Fabricators consumed -160,335 
tons of refined copper during 
April, according to statistics cir- 
culated privately in the industry. 
This high rate of consumption was 
foreshadowed by heavy deliveries 
of copper by producers. Consump- 
tion during March was 143,739 
tons, February 131,855 tons, and 
January 131,562 tons. Fabricators 
report stocks of 324.500 tons as of 
April 30, against 400,891,.tons a 
year ago. @ at wo 

Shipments of brass and’ bronze 
ingots during April totaled 43,151 





Ingot makers continue to absorb 
a fair tonnage of primary copper, 
owing to a shortage in suitable 


scrap. aor 
ea 


Consumers on May 22 asked for 
more than 22,000 tons of foreign 
lead to round out their June 
needs, which points to another 
month of high consumption of the 
metal, Producers estimate that 
current consumption of lead 
amounts to between 65,000 and 
70,000 tons a month. 


Sales of domestic lead for the 
week that ended May 24 totaled 
1,948 tons, against 14,021 tons in 
the preceding week. 


Domestic refineries shipped 44,- 
690 tons of refined lead during 
April, which compares with 55,449 
tons in March and 47,035 tons in 
April last year, according to the 
American Bureau of Metal Statis- 


tics. Production for April came to 
50,154 tons, against 55,324 tons in 
March and 41,134 tons in April 
last year. 


Stocks of refined lead in the 
hands of producers at the end of 
April totaled 39,830 tons, which 
compares with 34,379 tons a month 
previous and 29,186 tons a year 
ago. 

Zinc 

Buying of zinc for June ship- 
ment was in substantial volume 
during the last week, following 
receipt by consumers of allocation 
certificates from the Zinc Divi- 
sion. Some producers thought that 
demand was not quite up to the 
mark established in recent 
months, but it is still too early to 
obtain a clear picture of what ac- 
tual consumption will amount to 
in June. So far, brass mills have 
asked for less metal than at this 
time a month ago. 


The Tri-State district reports a 
lower rate of concentrate produc- 
tion, but shipments were larger, 
owing to the availability of ma- 
terial from stocks accumulated 
for MRC. 

Beryllium Ore 


Demand for beryllium-copper 
continues at a brisk pace, and the 
problem of obtaining sufficient 
quantities of beryllium ore is re- 
ceiving increased attention from 
WPB. To stimulate production 
further, Metals Reserve Co. has 
instructed its agents to pay up to 
$14.50 per short-ton unit of BeO, 
equivalent to $145.50 per ton, on 
acceptable ore containing 10% 
BeO. The previous published pur- 
chasing basis was $120 per ton. 
Before the war market quota- 
tions varied between $30 and $35 
per ton, depending on the grade. 

Tin 

Can manufacturers asked for 
800,000 tons of tin-plate to cover 
their requirements for the third- 
quarter of the year. However, be- 
cause of heavy military demands 
for sheet metal, WPB allocations 
of tin-plate for can production for 
the July-Sept. period was fixed at 
634,000 tons. 


The market situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged. Straits quality 
tin for shipment, in cents per 
pound, was as follows: 


May June 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 


52.000 


July 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 
52.000 52:000 
May 52.000 52.000 


Chinese, or 99% tin, held at 
51.125c per pound all week. 


May 
May 
May : 
May 
May 


Quicksilver 


Effective May 22, quantity busi- 
ness in quicksilver could have 
been placed at $110 per flask, with 
small lots available at $112 to $114 
per flask. Compared with a week 
ago, the price declined $6 per 
flask. No buying of consequence 
developed, indicating that con- 
sumers’ confidence in the price 
situation remains badly shaken. 
Reports from the Pacific Coast 
point to a continued decline in 
output this summer. 


Silver 
The London market for silver 
was unchanged throughout the 
week at 2342d. The New York 
Official for foreign silver con- 
tinued at 4434c, with domestic sil- 
ver at 705¢c. 


Daily Prices 


The daily price of electrolytic 
copper (domestic and export re- 
finery), lead zinc and Straits tin 
were unchanged from those ap- 
pearing in the “Commercial and 
Financial Chronicle” of July 31, 
1942, page 380. 


1944 Convention Of The 
Nat’! Foreign Trade Council 
The 31st National Foreign Trade 
convention will be held in New 
York on October 9, 10, 11, it was 
announced on May 25 by Lindsay 
Crawford, Secretary of the Coun- 


a 





cil. 





Civil Engineering Construction $27,885,000 . 
For Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $27,885,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
outside the country, and shipbuilding, is 4% higher than the volume 
for a week ago, but 40% under the total reported to “Engineering 
News-Record” for the corresponding 1943 week, and 20% lower than 
the previous four-week moving average The report made public 
on May 25 went on to say: 

Public construction tops a week ago by 28% as a result of the 
51% rise in Federal volume, but is 49% below a year ago. Private 


, work is 40% below last week, but tops last year by 61%. 


The current week’s construction brings 1944 volume to $734,- 
019,000 for the 21 weeks, a decrease of 51% from the $1,491,759,000 
reported for the period in 1943. Private construction for the period, 
$168,912,000, is 13% above a year ago, but public construction, $565,- 
107,000, is 58% lower due to the 61% decrease in Federal work. 

Civil engineering construction volumes for the 1943 week, last 
week, and the current week are: 

May 18,°44 May 25,44 


May 27,’43 
$46,465,000 $26,907,000 $27,885,000 
3,654,000 9,724,000 5,865,000 
Public construction 42,811,000 17,183,000 22,020,000 
State and municipal 6,440,000 6,716,000 6,278,000 
10,467,000 15,742,000 


Federal 36,371,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over last week are 
in waterworks, sewerage, industrial and public buildings, and un- 
classified construction. Gains over the 1943 week are in-industrial 
buildings, earthwork and drainage, and unclassified construction. 
Subtotals for the week in each class of construction are: water- 
works, $453,000; sewerage, $433,000; bridges, $323,000; industrial 
buildings, $2,031,000; commercial buildings, $679,000; public build- 
ings, $10,777,000; earthwork and drainage, $499,000; streets and roads, 
$4,918,000; and unclassified construction, $7,772,000. 

New capital for construction purposes for the week totals 
$10,642,000 and is made up of $10,100,000 in corporate security issues 
and $542,000 in State and municipal bond sales. New construction 
financing for 1944 to date, $426,549,000, is 13% below the $492,- 
422,000 reported for the 21-week period last year. 


National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Average Recedes 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index, compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 29, declined 
to 136.8 in the week ending May 27 from 137.2 in the preceding 
week. A month ago this index stood at 137.0 and a year ago at 
135.7, based on the 1935-1939 average as 100. The all-commodity 
index is now only 0.8% higher than the corresponding period of 
1943.. The Association’s report went on to say: 

The farm products and foods groups were responsible for the 
decline in the commodity price average. The grains group con- 
tinued to decline fractionally for the third consecutive week as lower 
quotations for rye continued. The only item to increase in the live- 
stock group was lambs, which advanced slightly. Heavy-weight hogs, 
ewes, and live fowls declined sufficiently to cause the livestock 
group to reach a new low since December, 1943, and in turn caus- 
ing a marked decline in the farm products group number. Lower 
quotations for eggs and sharp declines in the prices of potatoes and 
lard caused the foods group index number to reach the lowest point 
since March, 1943. The decrease in lard prices caused the fats and 
oils index to decline to the October 1942 level. The textiles group 
was the only group to advance as prices for raw cotton increased 
fractionally. 


During the week two price series advanced while seven declined; 
in the preceding week there were seven advances and five declines, 
and in the second preceding week there were two advances and 
six declines. 


Total U: S. construction 
Private construction 





WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 
1935-1939—100* 
Latest Preceding Month Year 
Week Week Ago Ago 
May 27, May 20, Apr. 29, May 29, 
1944 1943 


138.6 140.8 
146.1 147.9 
159.6 159.0 
155.5 152.8 
200.5 202.0 
164.8 142.6 
145.0 146.8 
130.1 122.8 
132.2 
152.2 
104.4 
152.4 
127.7 
117.7 
119.7 


% 
Zach Group 
Bears to the 
Total Index 


25.3 


1944 


137.4 
143.0 
156.7 
154.4 
201.0 
164.6 
143.1 
130.1 
132.2 
152.3 
104.4 
153.4 
127.7 
117.7 
119.7 


1944 


138.5 
145.2 
156.7 
155.0 
199.7 
164.7 
144.4 
130.1 
132.2 
152.1 
104.4 
153.4 
127.7 
117.7 
119.7 


SU I i, OO nalacniiconnoaonines 
Cottonseed Oil 
23.0 


Clem 
HAWS SAI 


130.1 
151.4 
104.4 
152.6 
126.6 
117.7 








Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fertilizer materials 
Fertilizers____ 








ba bo bo ba nt es bo 00 


Farm machinery 


119.8 


104.3 104.3 104.3 104.1 





100.0 All groups combined 





136.8 137.2 137.0 135.7 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 27, 1944, 106.6; May 20, 106.9, and May 


29, 1943, 105.7. 





Twentieth Century Fund 
Aide Heads Special 
Libraries Association 

Mrs. Louise Field, Research As- 
sociate, Twentieth Century Fund, 
was elected President of the New 
York Chapter of the Special Li- 
braries Association at its annual 
meeting held in New York City 
on May 25. Mrs. Field succeeds 
Eva Trachsel, Librarian of Curtis 
Publishing Company. Other offi- 
cers include Mary Anglemyer, Li- 
brarian, Post Library, Mitchell 
Field, L. I., who was elected First 


Vice - President; Mrs. Abigail 





Hausdorfer, Librarian, School of 
Library Service, Columbia Uni- 
versity, who was elected Second 
Vice-President; Miss Isabel L. 
Towner, formerly with the Na- 
tional Health Library, who: was 
elected Secretary; and Adrian A. 
Paradis, Department of Economic 


Planning, American Airlines, Inc., 
who was elected Treasurer. Mi- 
riam Zabriskie, Librarian, Gen- 
eral Business Library, Western, 
Electric Company, was elected to 
the Executive Board. Miss Trach- 
sel will serve on the Board ex 
officio. 
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‘Daily Average Crude Oil Production For Week 
Ended May 26, 1944 Increased 11,400 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended May 20, 1944, 
was 4,513,400 barrels, an increase of 11,400 barrels over the preceding 
week and 507,650 barrels per day more than produced during the 
corresponding week of 1943. The current figure, however, was 6,300 
barrels less than the daily average figure recommended by the 
Petroleum Administration for War for the month of May, 1944. Daily 
production for the four weeks ended May 20, 1944, averaged 4,491,300 
barrels. Further details as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies — 
industry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,483,000 barrels of crude oil daily and produced 13,536,000 
barrels of gasoline, 1,738,000 barrels of kerosene, 4,675,000 barrels of 
distillate fuel oil and 8,415,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended May 20, 1944, and had in storage at the end of that week 
87,962,000 barrels of gasoline, 7,600,000 barrels of kerosene, 31,088,000 
barrels of distillate fuel and 49,977,000 barrels of residual fuel oil. 
The above figures apply to the country as a whole and do not reflect 
conditions on the East Coast. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 
*State Actual Production 
Allow- Week Change 
ables Ended from 
begin May 20, Previous 
May 1 1944 Week 
328,000 %+333,850 + 300 
269,600 283,800 + 5,800 
71,000 + 50 


91,000 
147,200 
429,150 
137,150 
364,100 
307,050 
519,850 


1,995,500 hagasion 


73,850 — 1,000 
283,100 Sioa 


356,950 1,000 


80,450 150 80,100 
41,050 50 41,600 
100 50 100 

50 100 
214,600 211,400 
12,350 13,100 


Week 
Ended 
May 22, 
1943 
319,806 
311,650 
2,100 


4 Weeks 
Ended 
May 20, 

1944 
334,200 
275,700 

1,100 


91,000 
146,400 
415,400 
134,600 
363,600 
303,500 
519,600 


1,974,200 


74,800 
282,900 


357,700 


*P. A. W. 
Recommen- 
dations 


Oklahoma 
Kansas 
Nebraska 





91,100 
131,750 
226,750 
124,300 
339,300 
214,000 
375,200 


1,502,400 


Panhandle Texas___- 
North Texas 

West Texas 

East Central Texas_- 
East Texas 
Southwest Texas-_-—-- 
Coastal Texas 





Total Texas 1,972,000 $1,976,904 
North Louisiana 


Coastal Louisiana--_- 





87,250 
261,050 





348,300 


72,600 
56,350 


350,000 


76,700 
43,000 


390,500 
77,991 


Total Louisiana___ 





Arkansas 
Mississippi 


+ 


9,900 
750 


220,000 219,700 
14,000 14,250 
Eastern— 
(Not incl. Tll., Ind., 
Ky.) 
Kentucky 
Michigan 


80,000 
22,600 
57,900 
92,700 
20,550 

6,600 
96,950 


3,224,450 
830,200 781,300 


550 
1,650 
5,750 

450 

100 
3,850 


7,000 
4,400 


71,900 
21,000 
50,600 
87,600 
21,400 
8,200 
111,100 


3,661,200 


70,850 
21,650 
46,350 
81,150 
21,400 
8,200 
108,200 


3,677,500 + 


Colorado 
New Mexico 


Total East of Calif 3,679,700 
California __.__.-- aah 840,000 835,900 oo 


Total United States 4,519,700 4,513,400 +11,400 4,491,300 4,005,750 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


+Oklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7:00 a.m. May 18, 1944. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of May 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from. 1 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut 
down for 7 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only 
being required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed 
to operate leases, a total equivalent to 7 days shutdown time during the calendar 
month. §Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MAY 20, 1944 
(Figures in Thousands of barrels of 42 Gallons Each) 

Figures in this section include reported totals 
plus an estimate of unreported amounts and are 

——therefore on a Bureau of Mines basis 

§Gasoline 

Production 
at Re- tStocks 
Crude fineries Finished of Gas of Re- 
Runs to Stills Includ. and Un- Oiland sidual 
Daily % Op- Natural finished Distillate Fuel 
Oil 


7,200 + 
111,700 111,700 oo 





§840,000 





Dail tStocks tStocks 


Refining 
apacity 
Poten- 

tial % Re- 


District— Rate porting Average erated Blended Gasoline Fuel Oil 


*Combin’d: East Coast 
Texas Gulf, Louis- 
jana Gulf, North 
Louisiana-Arkansas, 
and inland Texas... 


Appalachian— 
District No. 1 
District No. 2 

Ind., Ill., Ky 

Okla., Kans., Mo 


Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3 
District No. 4 

California 


Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis May 20, 1944_ 


Total U.S. B. of M. 
basis May 13, 1944_ 

U. 8. Bur. of Mines 
basis May 22, 1943_ 3,689 10,415 985,649 30,837 67,754 
*At the request of the Petroleum Administration for War. tFinished, 75,656,000 
barrels; unfinished, 12,306,000 barrels. tAt refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit 
and in pipe lines. §Not including 1,738,000 barrels of kerosine, 4,675,000 barrels of 
gas oil and distillate fuel oil and 8,415,000 barrels of residual fuel oil produced during 
the week ended May 20, 1944, which compares with 1,637,000 barrels, 4,545,000 barrels 
and 8,399,000 barrels, respectively, in the preceding week and 1,450,000 barrels, 
3,613,000 barrels and 7,422,000 barrels, respectively, in the week ended May 22, 1943. 


Note—Stocks of kerosine at May 20, 1944 amounted to 17,600,000 barrels, as 


2,313 91.9 6,449 38,226 16,085 14,639 


341 
132 
2,774 
1,320 


484 
132 
5,064 
1,320 


232 
161 
2,782 
1,229 


105 

53 
763 
361 


80.8 
112.8 
92.6 
86.4 


40 6 29 
357 334 549 
2,123 7,653 30,356 


12 
92 
784 


150.0 
65.2 
96.0 





4,483 91.4 13,536 187,962 31,088 49,977 


4,903 4,400 89.7 13,618 87,823 30,763 49,737 


indicate that the. 


Trading On New York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public.on May 
20 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 
New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb Exchange and 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account of all 
members of these exchanges in the week ended May 6, continuing 
a series of current figures being published weekly by the Commission. 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these figures. 

Trading on the Stock Exchange for the account of members 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week ended May 6 (in round- 
lot transactions) totaled 1,205,393 shares, which amount was 16.65% 
of the total transactions on the Exchange of 3,619,170 shares. This 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 29 of 
945,576 shares, or 14.70% of the total trading of 3,216,380 shares. On 
the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 
ended May 6 amounted to 226,550 shares, or 14.40% of the total 
volume on that exchange of 786,505 shares; during the April 29 
week trading for the account of Curb members of 241,450 shares was 
15.31% of total trading of 788,150 shares. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 
WEEK ENDED MAY 6, 1944 
Total for Week 
100,240 
3,518,930 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
PE BO 5s x ahaa cnt cceccierlbaitelcainngtnaiertbiigiabianendiamsbeie 
ae cl encnenhanthasnnuntehends a 


t% 


Total sales 3,619,170 
8. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


328,380 
39,790 
277,400 
Total sales 317,190 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Shert caies.._...-2..- i Ree oa ee 
{Other sales 


185,700 
9,320 
155,490 
Total sales 164,810 
3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


106,075 
8,320 
94,918 
Total sales 103,238 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


620,155 
57,430 
527,808 
16.65 


PIU ao cist iinenesnp apenas aiinibenns 585,238 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exehange and 
Transactions for Aceount of Members* (Shares) 


WEEK ENDED MAY 6, 1944 
Total for Week 


Stock 


A. Total Round-Lot Sales: 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


t% 


Total sales 
8B. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Total purchases 





Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 


2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


Total sales 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
tOther sales 


Total sales 
4. Total— 
Total purchases 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


111,055 
3,790 
111,705 
Total sales 115,495 
C. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 
Customers’ short sales - 


0 
SCuntemers’ eet Sie... 38,948 





Total purchases 38,948 


Total sales 23,921 


*The term ‘‘members” includes all regular and assoc 
firms and their partners, including ambotht Saxtaaee, ee ee ee 

tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases and sales is 
compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the reason that 
the eer ee ane ahaa J only sales. 

und-lo ort sales which are exempted fr 4 

rules are included with “other sales.’’ r se Seureten Se ie Capen 

§Sales marked-‘‘short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 


Eastern Cities Will Retain Industrial Leadership 
After War, Thompson Tells New York Group 


_ With the return of peace Eastern cities which have lost popula- 
tion to the aircraft and shipbuilding centers of the Pacific coast will 
regain the position of industrial feadership they enjoyed before the 
war, Dr. Warren S. Thompson, director of the Scripps Foundation 
for Research in Population Problems, told members of the New York 
University Institute on Post-war Reconstruction on May 17, in the 
University’s School of Education® 
Auditorium, 35 West 4th Street. like the same extent as the smaller 
“When peace comes those com-| war boom communities. They 








against 7,049,000 barrels a week earlier and 6,112,000 barrels a year before. 





Savs. Bank Officers Elect 


The annual meeting of the Sav- 
ngs Banks Officers Forum, Group 
IV, was held recently and an- 
nouncement was made of the 
élection of officers for the coming 
year. These include: George A. 





Smyth, East River Savings Bank, 
President; Gabriel Wendel, Union 
Savings Bank of Westchester Co., 


Vice-President; Randolph H. 
Brownell, Union Square Savings 
Bank, Secretary; and William G. 
Beacom, Dry Dock Savings Insti- 
tution, Treasurer. 


munities which have grow very 
rapidly purely as a result of new 
war industries are likely to lose 
population at an extremely rapid 
rate.” Dr. Thompson said. In part 
he added: 

“But while Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Seattle, Portland and a 
number of other large cities may 
lose population rapidly in the 





,immediate post-war years they 


will not be deflated to anything 





might even retain some of their 
growth if they could organize new 
industries but this would involve 
a degree of community coopera- 
tion that we have never yet -had 
in this country—a degree of co- 
operation beside which all pre- 
vious efforts of chambers of com- 
merce would fade into insignifi- 
cance. Indeed, only the entry of 
our western. states into the field 
of the state ownership of certain 





basic industries will enable the 
West Coast to maintain the indus- 
trial position it has-gained during 
the war.” ‘ 

According to Dr, Thompson, 
centralization of population in 
large manufacturing centers will 
continue after the war. This will 
be particularly true of those cities 
which had diversified industries 
before the war, he said. 

“Also making for the perpetu- 
ation of the war-time centraliza- 
tion of population” he said, is the 
fact “that war contracts have been 
heavily concentrated in the hands 
of a relatively few large con- 
cerns.” Dr. Thompson also ob- 
served: 

“I do not expect many of the 
factories established in small 
localities to survive after the war. 
They are not integrated into our 
economy and to survive they will 
not only have to turn to making 
products with which their man- 
agement is unfamiliar but will 
have to meet very severe competi- 
tion from the larger concerns 
which will have a surplus capacity 
when the war is over. I can see 
no reason why new plants in Cal- 
ifornia, or Texas, or Utah should 
be kept in operation after the war 
by corporations which already 
had adequate productive capacity 
in the East before the war unless 
the volume of post-war produc- 
tion is going to be greatly in ex- 
eess of pre-war production. 

“On the whole therefore, I do 
not look for any great regional 
change in industrial activity nor 
can. I] see any rational basis for 
expecting a rapid decentralization 
of population. Indeed, it seems to 
me that the war has probably 
given a sharp setback to the de- 
eentralizing trend which seems to 
have begun between 1930 and 
1940, although this beginning of 
decentralization may have been a 
depression phenomenon rather 
than in the line of normal eco- 
nomic development.” 


Dr. Thompson predicted that 
there would be a popular demand 
for more restricted immigration 
after the war. He also said that 
military considerations would 
probably not result in the strate- 
gic decentralization of industry in 
this country as it will in countries 
which have been subjected to in- 
tensive bombardment from the air. 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public’on 
May 13 a summary for the week 
ended May 13 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and special- 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis- 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis- 
sion by the odd-lot dealers and 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE ODD- 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N. Y. 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended May 13, 1944 
Odd-Lot Sales by Dealers 
(Customers’ purchases) 


Number of orders 
Number of shares 
Dollar value 


Total 
for Week 
15,529 
425,975 
$18,401,648 


Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 
(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales____ 
*Customers’ other sales____ 


148 
15,590 


Customers’ total sales____ 15,738 


Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales____ 
*Customers’ other sales____ 


4,852 
386,645 


391,497 
$14,194,356 


Customers’ total sales___- 
Dollar value 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 
Number of Shares: 
Short sales 
+Other sales 


70 
118,460 


ian me DETR 
Total sales 118,530 


Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares 137,430 
*Sales marked “short exempt” are re- 
ported with “other sales.”’ f 
tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders, 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 


is less than a round lot are reported with 


“other sales.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended May 20, 1944 Increased 2,796 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended May 20, 1944, 
totaled 871,105 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced 
on May 25. This was an incréase above the corresponding week of 
1943 of 27,263 cars, or 3.2%, and am increase above the same week in 
1942 of 33,429 cars, or 4%. 

Loading of revenue freight for the week of May 20 increased 
2,796 cars, or 0.3%, above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 386,264 cars, an increase of 
1,029 cars above the preceding week, and an increase of 5,224 cars 
above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
104,381 cars, a decrease of 2,070 cars below the preceding week, but 
-an increase of 7,547 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Coal loading amounted to 176,870 cars, a decrease of 2,263 cars 
below the preceding. week, but an increase of 10,058 cars above the 
‘corresponding week in 1943. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 40,640 cars, an increase 
of 629 cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 2,289 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of May 20, 
totaled 25,288 cars, an increase of 632 cars above the preceding week 
but a decrease of 2,570 cars below the corresponding week in 1943. 


Livestock loading amounted to 14,484 cars, a decrease of 1,225 
cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 1,150 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. In the Western Districts alone 
loading of livestock for the week of May 20 totaled 10,882 cars, a 
‘decrease of 1,073 cars below the preceding week, but an increase of 
1,217 cars above the corresponding week in 1943. 


Forst products loadings totaled 46,836 cars, a decrease of 376 
cars below the preceding week but an increase of 2,191 cars above 
the corresponding week in 1943. 


Ore loading amounted to 86,779 cars, an increase of 7,227 cars 
above the preceding week and an increase of 2,776 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,851 cars, a decrease of 155 cars 
below the preceding week, but an increase of 606 cars above the 
corresponding week in 1943. 


All districts reported increases compared with the corresponding 
week in 1943 except the Pocahontas. All districts reported decreases 
‘compared with 1942, except the Eastern, Allegheny, Centralwestern 


and Southwestern. 

1944 
3,796,477 
3,159,492 
3,135,155 
4,068,625 

836,978 
868,309 
871,105 


1943 
3,531,811 
3,055,725 
3,073,445 
3,924,981 

816,538 
849,032 
843,842 


1942 
3,856,4/9 
3,122,942 
3,174,781 
4,209,907 

839,286 
839,054 
837,676 


' 6 Weeks of January 
4 weeks of February 
4 weeks of March__----~--- 
5 weeks of April___----~~-- 
“Week of May 6-__-------- 
‘Week of May 13 
Week of May 20_- 








16,736,141 16,095,374 16,882,125 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
‘the separate railroads and systems for the week ended May 20, 1944. 
‘During the period 77 roads showed increases when compared with 
.the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MAY 20 
Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1944 1943 
1,525 1,384 
359 232 
14,810 14,364 
2,065 1,948 
31 51 
2,139 2,519 
12,907 12,343 
12,172 12,426 
91 95 
1,324 1,371 
2,561 2,855 
19,158 
8,241 
2,610 
1,671 
14,099 
1,963 
390 
111 
53,438 
18,935 
2,481 
15,793 
2,448 
9,949 
7,544 
10 
270 
3,934 
1,017 
11,621 
4,964 


230,235 


Total Revenue 
Freight Loaded 
1944 1943 
255 276 
1,115 750 
7,019 6,479 
1,377 1,470 
38 36 
1,120 
6,337 
7,820 
316 
1,829 


Railroads 
Eastern District— 


‘Bangor & Aroostook 

Boston & Maine 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 
-Central Indiana 

Central Vermont 

Delaware & Hudson 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 
Detroit.& Mackinae 

Detroit, Toledo & Ironton 

Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 


Grand Trunk Western 
Lehigh & Hudson River 
Lehigh & New England 
Lehigh Valley 

Maine Central 
Monongahela 


‘New York Central Lines 

N. Y., N. H. & Hartford 

‘New York, Ontario & Western 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 

Pere Marquette 

Pittsburg & Shawmut 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


6,312 
164,792 


6,702 
163,113 


h 
‘Wheeling & Lake Hrie__ 
Total... 

















Allegheny District— 


Akron, Canton & Youngstown 
Baltimore & Ohio 
‘Bessemer & Lake Erie 
‘Buffalo Creek & Gauley 
Cambria & Indiana 
Central R. R. of New Jersey 





Ligonier Valley 
Long Island 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines 
‘Pennsylvania System 
-Reading Co 
Union (Pittsburgh) 
Western Maryland 


Total___- 





1,121 
1,765 
83,883 
15,167 
22,011 
4,011 


186,738 





7,708 
12,652 


181,007 








198,590 
Pen 


184,876 








Pocahontas Distriet— 


‘Chesapeake & Ohio 29,037 
Norfolk & Western 21,725 
‘Virginian 4, 


55,450 


29,435 
22,773 
4,784 


28,838 
22,522 
4,245 


55,605 





1,752 
2,152 


7,498 
2,057 


23,998 











56,992 24,264 








Total 


Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 
1944 1943 


455 261 
3,359 2,985 
1,432 1,311 
107235 10,996 
5,239 4,401 
1,855 2,112 
2,953 2,935 
258 147 
652 604 
1,487 1,761 
158 94 
3,095 3,199 
698 583 
4,215 4,349 
17,037 22,039 
12,602 11,632 
1,092 8356 

751 342 

4,644 4,841 

1,706 1,605 

,083 1,181 

10,869 11,599 
9,298 8,281 

25,335 23,960 

929 954 
1,210 868 


Railroads Total Reyenue 
Freight Loaded 


1944 1943 


311 311 
810 673 
Til 770 
320 12,587 
4,281 

469 

1,548 

331 

109 

2,074 1 

37 

1,110 

373 

3,840 

25,526 

27,547 

209 

224 

3,566 

1,227 

365 

393 

11,242 

22,142 

623 

130 


Southern District— 


Alabama, Tennessee & Northern 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast 
Atlantic Coast Line_______- 
Central of Georgia : 
Charleston & Western Carolina__ 
ES RENE EN Sea 
Columbus & Greenville__..___-- 
Durham & Southern__- 

Florida East Coast 

Gainesville Midland 

Ss | SSR Tae Bee. 
Georgia & Florida______- ees 
Gulf, Mobile & Ohio___-~..-_~- 
Illinois Central System___--__-- 
Louisville & Nashville_______-~~- 
Macon, Dublin & Savannah_-_-_- 
Mississippi Central__- eh Free a ee 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.._----_ 
MOEA BOURGOIN Bic cin maie ener aw nan 
Piedmont Northern __ ee 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac_.- 
Seaboard Air Line__..-~-.-~~~- 


1942 


386 
673 
876 
12,862 
3,551 
411 
,608 
322 
209 
,721 
31 
1,226 
363 
4,301 
27,773 
27,386 
154 
182 
3,699 
1,269 
325 1 
529 
11,289 
23,075 
674 
123 


12, 
3, 


1 





121,707 125,018 123.876 


= 


122,647 








Northwestern District— 


Chicago & North Western 

Chicago Great Western 

Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic______- 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern 

Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South 
Great Northern 

Green Bay & Western 

Lake Superior & Ishpeming 
Minneapolis & St. Louis 

Minn., St. Paul & S.S.M 
Northern Pacific 

Spokane Internationa] 

Spokane, Portland & Seattle 


19,713 
2,828 
21,191 
3,351 
30,048 
671 
9,230 


19,393 
2,450 
19,034 
3,260 
26,294 
1,186 
8,337 
407 
24,149 
424 
2,984 
1,957 
6,665 
10,497 
171 
2,535 


21,526 
2,294 
19,015 
3,326 
28,610 
1,290 
10,371 
592 
24,209 
557 
3,272 
1,898 
7,416 
10,371 
172 
2,510 


13,062 
3,089 
11,060 
3,637 
191 
510 
10,776 
43 
7,119 
1,010 
56 
2,455 
4,458 
5,954 
760 
3,528 





129,743 137,429 








Central Western District— 


Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System 22,573 21,901 
1 2,553 
650 
16,364 
2,800 
12,726 
2,379 
715 
3,386 
642 
780 
1,546 
1,009 
2,079 
1,102 
4 


22,204 
2,853 

Bingham & Garfield 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 

Chicago & Illinois Midland 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 

Colorado & Southern 

Denver & Rio Grande Western 

Denver & Salt Lake 

Fort Worth & Denver City 

Illinois Terminal 

Missouri-Illinois 


395 


Peoria & Pekin Union 
Southern Pacific (Pacific) 
Toledo, Peoria & Western 
Union Pacific System 
Utah 


31,229 
239 
12,295 
579 
2,227 





117,205 112,652 








Southwestern District— 


Burlington-Rock Island 

Gulf Coast Lines 
International-Great Northern 
Kansas, Oklahoma & Gulf 
Kansas City Southern 
Louisiana & Arkansas 
Litchfield & Madison 

Midland Valley 

Missouri & Arkansas 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines 
Missouri Pacific 

Quanah Acme & Pacific_____________ wt 
St. Louis-San Francisco 

St. Louis Southwestern 

Texas & New Orleans 

Texas & Pacific 

Weatherford M. W. & N. W 
Wichita Falls & Southern 


5,325 
20,198 
363 
8,837 
7,594 
5,144 
7,669 
60 

46 


71,650 





73,886 68,344 67,965 








De 


Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 
*Previous week's figure. 


Weekly Statistics Of Paperboard Industry 


We give herewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, Ill., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. ; 


The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the-mill based on the time operated. These 
ng a are advanced to equal 100%, so that they represent the total 

ustry. 


STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 


Unfilled 
Orders 
Remaining 


Tons 


628,048 
630,449 


609,429 
621,875 
650,606 
655,682 
639,537 
613,978 
607,537 
635,727 
636,176 








Orders 
Received 
Tons 
185,069 
154,797 
130,252 
151,980 
178,375 
152,627 
136,105 
125,806 
138,724 


145,936 


Production 
Tons 


Percent of Activity 
Period 


1944—Week Ended 
Feb. 5 
Feb. 12 
Feb, 
Feb. 26 


Current Cumulative 


97 
97 


93 





151,102 
151,870 
148,533 
139,044 
146,926 
144,761 
150,940 
147,604 
141,959 
144,422 
143,883 








Mareh 25 
April 
April 
April 











| 


April 
April 


138,712 
147,768 
186,666 
144,921 150,435 620,728 

May 20 140,287 157,370 602,062 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close, Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 


158,871 
156,041 


158,534 


610,555 
601,880 


cee me ments of unfilled orders, 





Roosevelt And Dewey 
Congratulate School 
On 25th Anniversary 


A message from President 
Roosevelt felicitating the New 
School for Social Research upon 
the occasion of the 25th anni- 
versary of its founding was read 
at a dinner at the Waldorf-As- 
toria on May 22 signalizing the 
event, at which also congratula- 
tions from Gov. Dewey of New 
York were announced. President 
Roosevelt, in his message ad- 
dressed to Louis S. Weiss, Chair- 
man of the Board of Directors of 
the School, as given in the New 
York “Times,” said: 

May 18, 1944. 
Dear Mr. Weiss: 

My hearty congratulations to 
you and through you to all friends 
of the New School for Social Re- 
search on the 25th anniversary of 
its founding. 

I am glad, too, that after 25 
years of outstanding work you 
still cling to the original name 
“New School.” It shows that the 
school maintains an atmosphere 
of youth and vitality in an ever- 
changing world. This is particu- 
larly important in the field of 
education. 

It is therefore of deep signifi-~ 
cance that this institution of 
learning established under the in- 
spiration of freedom has blazed 
new trails and grown from its 
small beginnings to an institution 
of national and international re- 
nown. I trust that the school’s 
devotion to the ideals of freedom 
and the spirit of liberalism will 
continue and that the sphere of 
its influence for good will broaden 
in the decades that lie ahead. 

Very sincerely yours, 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

Governor Dewey in his message, 
according to the “Times,” pointed 
out that he had had the benefit 
of attending courses at the New 
School 15 years ago. He saluted 
the school “as a genuine and cre- 
ative addition to the cultural life 
of the city and the State,” and 
said that its “place among insti- 
tutions of learning is unquestioned 
and unchallenged.” From _ the 
same paper we quote: 

Dr. J. Hillis Miller, Associate 
State Commissioner of Education, 
announced at the dinner that.the 
school had received the power to 
grant the Bachelor of Arts degree. 
The Board of Regents, at its meet- 
ing on May 19, Dr. Miller re- 
ported, voted to amend the 
school’s absolute charter so that it 
can now confer the Bachelor of 
Arts degree in addition to Master . 
and Doctor of Social Science de- 
grees. 

Other speakers included Sena- 
tor Elbert D. Thomas of Utah, Dr. 
Alvin Johnson, director of the 
New School, and Dr. George N. 
Shuster, President of Hunter Col- 
lege. Leon Fraser, chairman of 
the 25th anniversary committee of 
the New School, was toastmaster. 


t eaias Movement—Week 
Ended May 20, 1944 


According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 508 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 2.5% above 
production for the week ended 
May 20, 1944. In the same week 
new orders of these mills were 
7.5% below production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 126.0% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 41 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
31 days’ production.. ‘ 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 8.0%; orders 
by 12.2%. 

Compared to the average cor- 
responding week of 1935-39, pro«:, 
duction of reporting mills was 
33.1% greater; shipments were 





36.4% ° greater; and orders were 
23.1 greater. 
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* ]tems About Banks, Trust Companies 


James W. Maitland has been 
elected a trustee of the New York 
Savings Bank at 8th Avenue and 
14th Street. 


Mr. Maitland is a/|not distributed as dividends. 


tired at par in several install- 
ments. This was made possible 
|by the accumulation of earnings 
As 





director of Central & South West the prior preferred stock was re- 
Utilities, a director of American tired, the common stock was in- 
Public Service Co. and a director | creased in corresponding amounts 
on the Executive Committee of|through the declaration of stock 


the Hotel Waldorf. 





| dividends. 
“Upon completion of the pro- 


The death is announced of Nor- | posed changes, the capital stock of 


man L. Noteman, pioneer in the 
field of personal finance and one 
of the founders of the First Na- 
tional Bank in New Rochelle, who 
died on May 26 at the Columbia- 
Presbyterian Medical Center. He 
was 66 years old. In the New 
York “Sun” of May 27 it was 
stated: 

Organizing and directing the 
National Loan Societies in New 
York, Philadelphia and Boston, 
merged with the Household Fi- 
mance Corporation in 1942, Mr. 
Woteman developed chain offices 
and standardized methods in the 
personal loan business. He was 
formerly a Vice-President and Di- 
rector of the New Rochelle bank. 
A member of the Consolidated 
Stock Exchange, now dissolved, 
he was also President and a Di- 
rector of the National Securities 

* Corporation. 

Mr. Noteman was born on a 
farm in Kansas, the son of a fam- 
ily from New York State. Moving 
to Kankakee, Ill., with his par- 
ents, he worked as a _ grocery 
clerk and court reporter to put 
himself through business school 
and the Detroit College of Law, 
from which he was graduated in 
1902. 

Mr. Noteman maintained homes 
in New Rochelle, Maryland, and 
Miami Beach. He took part in the 
development of Miami Beach and 
was active in yachting clubs in 
all three places. 





At a special meeting of the 
common and preferred stockhold- 
ers of The First National Bank 
and Trust Co., Conn., on May 27, 
it was voted to approve the plan 
for increasing the common stock 
of the Bank to $2,205,000 by the 
sale of 18,900 shares at $53.00 per 
share, as recommended by the 
Board of Directors in a notice 
sent to stockholders on May 17; 
the proposal was referred to in 
our issue of May 25, page 2184. 

The plan approved by the 
stockholders provides that holders 
of common stock of record at the 
close of business on May 26 will 
be entitled to subscribe to new 
shares at $53.00 per share in the 
ratio of three new shares for each 
four shares held. The rights will 
expire June 6. Preferred stock- 
holders of record June 6 will be 
entitled to subscribe on a pro rata 
basis to such new shares of com- 
mon stock as have not been sub- 
scribed for by holders of common 
stock. These rights will expire on 
June 16. This offering of addi- 
tional shares, to be made first to 
common stockholders and then to 
preferred stockholders, will be 
underwritten by a group of Con- 
mecticut investment bankers. The 
advices from the bank May 27 
also said: 


“This action is part of a pro- 
gram for the elimination of the 
two classes of senior shares which 
were issued in 1934 to provide ad- 
ditional capital funds in the 
amount of $1,780,000. At that 
time, the bank issued $630,000 of 
Prior Preferred stock which was 
sold at the par value of $100 per 
share and $920,000 of $100 par 
Convertible Preferred stock, 
which was sold at $125 a share. It 
was the intention at that time to 
retire these senior capital issues 
as rapidly as possible through the 
issuance of common stock and 
thus return to the traditional form 
of bank capitalization, that is, a 
single class of shares with no 
», preference. 

“Substantial progress has al- 
ready been made toward this ob- 
jective. In the years 1936-1941, 
inclusive, the entire issue of $630,- 
000 prior preferred stock was re- 


the Bank will consist solely of 
44.100 shares of common stock, 
and hence a much larger portion 
of the bank’s earnings may be dis- 
bursed to common shareholders. 
At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors, a semi-annual dividend of 
$1.25 per share on the common 
stock was declared, thus placing 
the stock on a $2.50 annual divi- 
dend basis. 





Donald Symington, former Pres- 
ident of the Baltimore Trust Com- 
pany of Baltimore, Md., died sud- 
denly on May 22. He was 62 years 
of age. From the Baltimore “Sun” 
we quote: 

At the time of his death he was 
President of the McConway-Tor- 
ley Company, Pittsburgh, with 
which he had been associated for 
ten years. As President, he had 
been active in the development of 
improved railroad equipment and 
a new type of tank armor now 
used extensively by the army. 

He also was director of a num- 
ber of other corporations, includ- 
ing the United States Lines, which 
recently merged with the Inter- 
national Mercantile Marine Co.... 
With his brothers he was iden- 
tified in early life with the steel 
and railroad-equipment business 
here. In the early 1920’s he en- 
tered the banking field. 

Be became President of the Bal- 
timore Trust Company in Jan., 








1927, succeeding Eugene L. Nor- 
ton, and was made Vice-Chair- 
man of the company’s executive 
committee in 1931, resigning in 
November of that year. 

While President, he received in 
1929 from a committee of Balti- 
more architects a medal awarded 
annually to owners of the best- 
designed building erected in the 
city. The committee cited the Bal- 
timore Trust Building as a “splen- 
didly conceived and expertly exe- 


rcuted” building. 


In the first World War, as a 
captain, he served as chief muni- 
tions officer of the First Army of 
the American Expeditionary 
Force, and was in France for sev- 
eral months. 


He also had been a director of 
the Western Electric Co., Presi- 
dent of the old Baltimore Mail 
Steamship Co., Chairman of the 
boards of the Gould Coupler Co. 
and the Locke Insulator Co., and 
a Director of the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Co. 





In his first public statement 
since accepting the Presidency of 
the bank on April 15, President 
John K. Thompson of the Union 
Bank of Commerce of Cleveland 
at its annual meeting on May 24 
called on stockholders to join in 
a concerted effort to make the 
bank one of the outstanding com- 
mercial institutions in the nation. 
In a brief speech which departed 
sharply from the customary fi- 
nancial message usually expected 
at an annual meeting, he said 
that the Union Bank of Com- 
merce already possesses a remark- 
ably favorable combination of fi- 
nancial, physical and psychologi- 
cal assets which are ready to sup- 
port consistent growth. “We have 
every requisite for sound future 
development,” he told the stock- 
holders. “We have a wonderfully 
clean balance sheet, approxi- 
mately $8,000,000 of capital funds, 
a_ strategically-located banking 
office, an able board of directors, 
a well-trained staff and a splen- 
did list of customers.” He added: 

“But in addition to these things 
we have the psychological advan- 
tage of concentrating all of our 
efforts in the field of commercial 
banking. We can devote our en- 


tire energies to rendering a super- 
lative service in this field. With 
our stockholders, directors and 
staff all working for this single 
purpose, our bank should take its 
rightful place among the finest 
commercial institutions in Amer- 
ica.” 

Net earnings from current oper- 
ations amounting to $685,302, 
equal to $19.41 a share, were re- 
ported for the year ended April 
30, 1944, comparing with $347,- 
228, or $9.84 a share, for the pre- 
ceding year. Net increase in un- 
divided profits was $439,637, or 
$12.45 a share, comparing with 
$219,751, or $6.23 a share, for the 
year preceding. These earnings 
were considerably the highest in 
the bank’s six-year history, Mr. 
Thompson pointed out. The state- 
ment of condition at April 30, 
1944, showed $22,781,712 cash, 
$57,237,134 of U. S. Government 
securities, $19,668,157 of loans and 
discounts, and total assets of 
$101,719,712. 

Three new directors were 
elected by stockholders. They are 
R. L. Ireland, Jr., President of 
Hanna Coal Co.; Miller B. Pen- 
nell, attorney, and G. G. Wade, 
President of Wade Realty Co. 
With the retirement from the 
Union Commerce Board of Henry 
S. Sherman, President of Society 
for Savings, the board now stands 
at 12 members. At the organiza- 
tion meeting of directors follow- 
ing the shareholders’ meeting, all 
officers were relected without 
change. 

Reference to the election of Mr. 
Thompson as President of the 
bank appeared in our issue of 
April 27, page 1752. 





Announcement is made of the 
election of Arthur E. Wright, 
President of Manufacturers Rail- 
way Co., to the board of the Man- 
ufacturers Bank and Trust Co. of 
St. Louis. 





From special Houston, Tex., 
advices May-20 to the Dallas 





“Times-Herald” it is learned that 
William H. Baugh, President of 
the Heights State Bank of Hous- 
ton, has been elected President 
of the City National Bank of 
Houston. 


Albert J. Martin, for 2% years, 
a national bank examiner in 
Houston, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the First National 
Bank of Houston, it is stated, and 
H. T. Eldridge has been promoted 
to Vice-Presidency of the same 
bank. 


Wiggins, Thomson And 
Morgan AIB Guests 


A. L. M. Wiggins, President of 
the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, Geoffrey F. Morgan, Man- 
ager of the Speakers Bureau of 
the Douglas Aircraft Co., and J. 
Cameron Thomson, President of 





the Northwest Bancorporation 
of Minneapolis are to be the 
guest speakers at the War- 


time Conference of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Banking to 
be held in St. Louis June 6-8, it 
is announced by David L. Colby, 
National President of the Insti- 
tute, who is Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Boatmen’s National 
Bank in St. Louis. Mr. Thomson 
was National President in the 
year 1918-1919. This meeting will 
mark the 25th anniversary of his 
election to that office. 


The conference, to which refer- 
ence was made in our issue of 
May 25, page 2175, which will 
constitute the 42nd annual meet- 
ing of the AIB, will be a stream- 
lined two-and-a-half-day affair 
devoted to the transaction of es- 
sential business of the Institute, 
election of officers and discussion 
of wartime: bank personnel train- 
ing problems. There will be two 
general business’ sessions, one 
Tuesday afternoon, June 6, and a 
second Thursday morning, June 8. 
In between there will be an edu- 
cational conference Wednesday 
morning (a Chapter Administra- 





tion conference Wednesday after- 





Senate Confirms Forrestal As Secretary Of Navy 


James V. Forrestal who was named by President Roosevelt on 
May 10 as Secretary of the Navy succeeding the late Frank Knox, 
took the oath of office as Secretary on May 19. The oath was read 
by Rear Admiral Thomas L. Gatch, Judge Advocate General of the 
Navy, at a brief ceremony in Mr. Forrestal’s office, attended by high 


of the Navy appeared in our issue 
ef May 18, page 2064, at which 
time it was noted that the Senate 
|Naval Affairs Committee unan- 
imously recommended confirma- 
tion of the nomination on May 15. 
Stating that the Senate on May 
17 confirmed the nomination of 
Mr. Forrestal’ (formerly Under 
Secretary) as Secretary to carry 
on the sea war which, in his own 
words, has been so successful that 
Jadpan’s outer Pacific defenses 
have been beaten down to the 
level of “‘a line of defense in name 
only.” Associated Press accounts 
from Washington, May 17, added: 
“The Senate acted shortly after 
the former Under.Secretary, at his 
first news conference since his 
nomination to succeed the late 
Frank Knox, paid that tribute to 
the fighting forces at sea. 
“Following the course of the 
Naval Committee which approved 
the appointment unanimously on 
Monday without questioning the 
52-year-old former New York fi- 
nancier on his qualifications, the 


ranking officers and members of Congress. 
restal’s appointment as Secretary ® 





Reference to Mr. For- 





Senate ratified his nomination 
without even taking a formal vote. 

“As evidence of the accuracy of 
his description of the Japanese 
position, Forrestal cited to report- 
ers that American sea forces have 
penetrated 1,500 miles within the 
enemy defense perimeter extend- 
ing from the north Pacific Kuriles 
through the mid-Pacific eastern 
Marshalls to the Bismarck archi- 
pelago. 

“He invited Major General Wil- 
liam H. Rupertus, Commander of 
the First Marine Division, which 
drove the Japanese from Cape 
Gloucester on New Britain island 
last December, to sit in with him. 

“Rupertus said that in the Cape 
Gloucester operation American 
casualties totaled about 300 men 
killed and 1,000 wounded, while 
nearly 10,000 Japanese were either 
killed or wounded. He said 4,500 
Japanese dead had been counted.” 

The death of Secretary Knox 
on April 28, was reported in our 
May 4 issue, page 1842. 





Signed Agreements From Brokers And Dealers 
In Govi. Securities Asked By Reserve Bank 


It was made known on May 16 by Allan Sproul, President of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York that oral agreements hereto- 
fore in force between the local Reserve Bank and certain brokers and 
dealers in Government securities will no longer suffice—agreements 
in written form now being required. According to the New York 
“Herald Tribune” Mr. Sproul explained that this step was taken at 





Market Committee, representing 
the first modification in qualifica- 
tion procedure since 1923, when 
open market operations com- 
menced. We learn that no press 
announcements were given out by 
the Reserve Bank in the matter, 
but that the reporters present at 
the press conference were shown 
a copy of the agreement signed by 
the dealers to enable them to 
make notes with regard thereto. 


It was emphasized, said the 
“Herald Tribune,” that qualifica- 
tions of brokers and dealers and 
their eligibility for doing business 





noon, and the National Public 
Speaking Contest for the A. P. 
Giannini Endowment prizes which 
will be held the first evening— 
that is, Tuesday, June 6. The sub- 
ject to be discussed by the speak- 
ers is, “National Economic Poli- 
cies for the Post-War Period.” 


The delegates will be welcomed 
to St. Louis at the opening session 
by W. L. Hemingway, President 
of the Mercantile-Commerce Bank 
& Trust Co. in that city, who is 
immediate Past-President of the 
American Bankers’ Association. 
Mr. Wiggins will be the main 
speaker at this session. His topic 
will be, “The Widening Horizons 
in the Education of a Banker.” 
Mr. Thomson’s address will open 
the educational conference and 
Mr. Morgan will speak at the 
closing general session. His topic 
will be, “The Shape of Wings to 
Come.” Among the topics to be 
covered in the educational con- 
ference include “Institute Train- 
ing for Bank Women,” “The 
Forum and Seminar of Educa- 
tional Techniques,” and “Appli- 
cation of Job Instructor Training 
to Banking.” Subjects at the 
Chapter Administration confer- 
ence will revolve around the de- 
velopment of Chapter leadership. 


Attendance at the conference is 
being restricted in keeping with 
wartime railroad and hotel bur- 
dens. Chapters are asked to limit 
their representation to two dele- 
gates in the case of chapters or 
study groups with membership of 


100 or less, plus one delegate for 
each additional 100 members or 





fraction thereof, and _in no case 
more than 10 delegates. 


the direction of the Federal Open® 





with the Open Market Committee 
had not been changed, but that 
the likelihood of continued high 
activity in the Government secur- 
ities market for some time to 
come had made it desirable to 
place the bank-broker-dealer re- 
lationship on a more formal basis. 
From the same paper we also 
quote: 

“At present, the move will af- 
fect only a small group of 17 New 
York and Chicago houses which 
will be asked to sign agreements, 
as well as possible newcomers. 
The requirements of the Federal 
Reserve Bank, in addition to in- 
tegrity, knowledge and capacity of 
the management, are daily reports 
of the firm’s condition to the fiscal 
authorities. 


“Also, daily statements of the 
money borrowed against Govern- 
ments, the par value of all obliga- 
tions borrowed and other statisti- 
cal data such as daily trading po- 
sitions and a list of securities 
bought and sold for own account 
or that of others. 


“The formalization of qualifying 
requirements was regarded yes- 
terday as a matter of ‘evolution’ 
and no changes are anticipated in 
any way tending to influence con- 
tinued maintenance of an orderly 
market in Treasury obligations, 
which has played an outstanding 
part in financing the war effort 
and facilitating the flow of huge 
funds.” 


In the New York “Times” of 
May 17 it was indicated that un- 
der the formal agreement dealers 
are called upon to furnish to the 
Committee both daily and longer 
period reports on such matters as 
daily position in the market, 
whether long or short; volume of 
business done; statements of cap- 
ital and its relationship to the 
volume of business done, and what 
part of the volume is done for 
own account and as brokers. The 
“Times” also said: 


It was explained at the Federal 
Reserve Bank yesterday that there 
is no minimum capital require- 
ment. Rather, it was said, the de- 
termining factors include volume 
of business-to-capital ratio, 
whether the firm engages in spe- 
culative @pérations, and the vol- 
ume of busifiess done for own ac- 
count or as brokers. 





. 





